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THE COMMANDMENTS 


CHAPTER I 
ON THE COMMANDMENTS IN GENERAL 


THE ROMAN CATECHISM (PART III) 


In his writings St. Augustine remarks that the 
eek, Pisens Decalogue is a summary and epitome of all laws ; 
mary of all “ Although the Lord gave many precepts by 
God's Iaws. word of mouth, yet to Moses He gave only two 
stone tablets, called tables of testimony, to be kept in the 
Ark. For, if closely examined and properly considered, 
everything that God has commanded will be found to depend 
on the Ten Commandments which were engraved on these 
two tables, just as the Ten Commandments in their turn are 
reduced to two—love of God and love of our neighbour—on 
which depend the whole Law and the prophets.’ 


The Decalogue, therefore, being a summary 

2.—Study of the of the whole Law, the pastor must meditate on 
END tek it day and night, not only for the purpose of 

the pastor. reculating his own life according to its standard, 
but also to fit himself to instruct the people committed 
to his charge in the Law of the Lord: For the lps of the 
priest shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek the law at 
his mouth, because he is the angel of the Lord of hosts This 
applies in a special way to the priests of the New Law, because 
they are nearer God and hence should be transformed from glory 
to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ Moreover, Christ our Lord 
having given them the name of light, their special duty is to 
be a light to them that are im darkness, instructors of the foolish, 
teachers of infants ;* while 1f a man be overtaken in any fault let 


those who are spiritual instruct such a one. 
1 Matt. xxii. 40. 2Mal.ii. 7. 32 Cor. iii, 18. *Rom.ii. 19. 5Gal. vi. 1. 
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Add to this that in the tribunal of Penance they hold the 
office of judge and pronounce sentence according to the quality 
and gravity of the offence. If, then, they do not wilfully wish 
their ignorance to prove detrimental to themselves and to others 
they must observe the greatest vigilance, and make themselves 
thoroughly at home in the interpretation of the divine precepts, 
so that, when called on, they may be able to pronounce judgment 
on every action and omission in the light of this divine rule, 
and, as the Apostle says, teach sound doctrine—doctrine con- 
taining no error, and capable of healing the soul’s maladies, 
which are sins, in order that the people may be acceptable to God, 
pursuing good works.} 


I.—THE OBSERVANCE OF THE COMMANDMENTS 


In giving the explanation referred to, the pastor 
will propose to himself and to others such motives 
as will best promote obedience to the Law :— 

Now amongst the motives capable of influencing the heart 
of man to obey the regulations of the Law, the most powerful is. 
the consideration that God is its Author. True, it has been said 
that the Law was given by the ministry of the Angels ; ? yet that 
God is its Author there can be no doubt. Ample evidence of 
this is found not only in the words of the Lawgiver Himself 
(which we are about to explain), but also in a multitude of 
Scriptural passages which the pastor will have no difficulty in 
calling to mind. 

Moreover, no one can shut his eyes to the fact that a Law 
has been implanted in the soul by God, enabling us to discern 
good from evil, right from wrong, justice from injustice. Now, 
as the nature and import of this Law are not in conflict with the 
written Law, who will attempt to deny that God is the Author 
of the written no less than of the unwritten Law ? 

To guard against people imagining that because the Mosaic 
Law has been abrogated they are no longer bound by its pro- 
visions, the pastor will point out that when God gave the Law 
to Moses, He rendered more luminous this divine light, then 
almost obscured by the depraved morals and inveterate per- 
versity of man, rather than gave a New Law. Unquestionably, 
we are not bound to obey these Commandments simply because 
they were promulgated by Moses, but because they are im- 
planted in our souls and have been explained and confirmed by 
Christ our Lord. 


Belater UitemtAr, *Gal. iii. 19. 


3.—The Author of 
the Law. 
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Pies oer orer me The reflection that God is the Author of the 
leading to the Law is highly useful, and will exercise great 
opacresnee of influence in securing its observance. Of God’s 

wisdom and justice we cannot have the slightest 
doubt ; nor can we hope to escape His infinite power and might. 

And hence it is that whenever, through the Prophets, He com- 

manded that His Law was to be observed, it was His custom 

to proclaim that He was the Lord God ; while at the head of the 
very Decalogue are the words: I am the Lord thy God; 1 and 
elsewhere: If I be a Master where is my fear ? ® 


eof atten Not only will this consideration encourage the 
tages arising faithful to observe the Commandments of God, 
az 9. goons oat but it will also impel them to return Him thanks 
for having deigned to declare His willin all 
that concerns our salvation. Hence, in more than one place 
Holy Scripture recalls this greatest of all blessings and exhorts 
the people to be penetrated with the knowledge of their own 
dignity and of the goodness of God. Thus in Deuteronomy we 
read: This 1s your wisdom and understanding in the sight of 
nations, that hearing all these precepts they may say: Behold 
a wise and understanding people, a great nation ;* and in the 
Psalms: He hath not done in like manner to every nation ; and his 
judgments He hath not made mantfest to them.* 


Pe ott Me If the pastor will furthermore point out on 

"attending the the authority of Holy Scripture the manner in 

preg aie which the Law was proclaimed, the faithful 

will have little difficulty in understanding the 

piety and submission with which they should reverence the Law 
thus received from God Himself :— 

By God’s order it was commanded to all the Jews that for 
three days previous to the promulgation of the Law they should 
wash their garments, abstain from conjugal intercourse (thus 
rendering themselves more holy and better prepared to receive 
the Law), and meet on the third day. Accordingly, they 
assembled at the foot of the mount from which the Lord, through 
Moses, was to deliver the Law to them. Moses was commanded 
to ascend the mount and thither came the Lord with great 
majesty, filled all the place round about with thunder, lightning, 
fire and dense clouds, began to speak with Moses, and handed him 
the Precepts of the Decalogue. Now the one object of divine 
wisdom in thus acting, was to show us the feelings of purity and 


1 Exod. xx. 2. 2 Mal. i. 6. 3 Deut. iv. 6. Ps. cxlvii. 20. 
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humility with which the Law of the Lord should be received, 
and the punishments prepared for us by divine justice if we 
neglect His Precepts. 


7.—The observ- The pastor will also take care to show that the 
ance of the observance of the Law is not difficult. This he 
wpb can prove by one single argument taken from 
difficult. St. Augustine: ‘‘ How, I ask, can it be said to 
be impossible for a man to love his bountiful Creator, his loving 
Father, his own very flesh in the persons of his brethren ? and 
yet he that loveth hath fulfilled the Law.” 1 Hence, St. John the 
Apostle plainly states that the Commandments of God are not 
heavy *—nothing more just, nothing more dignified, nothing more 
advantageous could, in fact, as St. Bernard observes, be exacted 
from man. Hence, filled with wonder at the infinite goodness 
of God, St. Augustine thus addresses God Himself: ‘‘ What am 
I to Thee that Thou wouldst have me love Thee? and yet, 
unless I do so, Thou art angry with me and threatenest me with 
great miseries. Is it a small misery that I love Thee not ? ” 

Should anyone make the excuse that he is prevented from 
loving God by the infirmity of his nature, the pastor will show 
him that the same God who demands our love implants the fire 
of His love in our hearts through the Holy Spirit, and that this 
good Spirit is given by our Heavenly Father to those who ask 
Him. With reason, then, did St. Augustine cry out: ‘ Give 
what Thou commandest and command what Thou wilt.” 

Since, then, God’s help is always near at hand, and especially 
so since the death of Christ our Lord, by means of which the 
prince of this world was cast out, no one can reasonably be 
deterred on the score of difficulty—to him who loves, nothing 
is difficult. 


8.—All are bound 1m addition to this the pastor will do much to 
to observe accomplish his object by insisting on the 
God’s Laws. : : ) : : 
necessity of observing God’s Law, especially in 
times like our own, when men are found who, impiously, and to 
their own great loss, do not fear to maintain that be the 
Law easy or difficult it is certainly not necessary to salvation. 
The pastor will refute this wicked and impious statement by 
the testimony of Holy Writ, and especially by the words of that 
Apostle whose authority they invoke in support of their impiety. 
What, then, does the Apostle say? Circumcision is nothing, 
and uncircumcision is nothing, but the observance of the Command- 
ments of God; * and when he repeats the same teaching else- 


1 Rom. xiii. 8. * 1 Johny. 3. ®t Cor. vii. 19. 
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where, and tells us that only a new creature in Christ availeth, 
we plainly see that by a new creature in Christ he means one who 
observes the Commandments of God. For he who hath and 
keepeth the Commandments of God loves God, as God Himself 
witnesses in St. John: If any man love Me he will keep My word. 
And, in fact, though a man may be justified, and from being 
wicked may be made righteous before fulfilling each of the 
precepts of the Law by external acts; yet it is impossible for 
one who has attained the use of reason to be justified unless he 
is resolved to observe all God’s Commandments. 


II.—ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM OBSERVING GOD’S LAW 


BR CIO. Finally, so as to omit nothing that can induce 
9 Observance. the faithful to observe God’s Law, the pastor 
will point out how abundant and how sweet are 
its fruits. This he may easily accomplish by citing the eighteenth 
Psalm in which are sung the praises of the Law of God, the 
greatest amongst which is that it reveals God’s glory and majesty 
more clearly even than do the heavenly bodies whose beauty 
and order attract the wonder of barbarous nations and lead 
them to acknowledge the glory, wisdom, and power of the Creator 
and Architect of the universe. 

The Law of God also converts souls? to God. Knowing His 
ways and His most holy will by means of this Law we are lead 
to direct our steps into the paths of the Lord. 

They alone who fear God are truly wise, and hence He 
bestowed on His Law the power of giving wisdom to little ones.® 

Hence those who observe the Law of God are filled with 
pure joys, with knowledge of things divine, with abounding 
consolation and with copious rewards, both in this life and in 
the life to come 


10.—Why man Let us, however, take care to observe the Law 

should obey not so much on account of motives of self- 

God’s Will. interest as in consideration of the will of God 
revealed in that Law. And if all other creatures obey 
that will, assuredly is it much more just that man should 
bow down before it and follow it. 

We must not, however, omit the reflection that God has 
manifested His clemency, and the riches of His goodness towards 
us in this especially, that while He could have compelled us to 


1 John xiv. 23. BPs xvill, 5. SPancxvill 130. 
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serve Him without any reward, yet He preferred to couple His 
glory with our advantage in such a way that what is advan- 
tageous to man redounds also to the glory of God. This is a 
great and striking consideration ; and hence the pastor will not 
fail to point out in the concluding words of the Prophet that in 
keeping God’s Commandments there is a great reward.’ Not only 
have we been promised those blessings which seem rather to 
belong to earthly happiness, such, for instance, as to be blessed 
in the city and blessed in the field? ; but also a very great reward 
in heaven, and a good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
and running over,* which with the help of divine mercy we merit 
by good and pious actions. 


IIIL.—PROMULGATION OF THE LAW, AND HISTORY OF GOD’S 
CHOSEN PEOPLE 


Se aire Although this Law was given by God on the 
é pitome of ? = 2 
Jewish his- mount to the Jews, yet nature had imprinted it 
pate: long before on the heart of man. and for this 
reason God had willed that it should be observed at all times by 
all men. This being so, it will be found very useful carefully 
to explain the exact words in which it was promulgated by 
Moses who was its minister and interpreter, and to glance at 
the history of the Israelites which is so full of mysteries :— 

First of all, therefore, the pastor will tell how, of all the 
nations on earth, God chose one which was descended from 
Abraham whom He willed to be a sojourner in the land ofCanaan, 
and to whom He had promised the possession of that land. Yet 
Abraham and his descendants were wanderers for more than 
four hundred years before they were able to settle in the Promised 
Land. 

But throughout the course of their pilgrimage God never 
abandoned them. They wandered from nation to nation, and 
from one kingdom to another people’ ; yet He warded off all injury 
from them, and even reproved kings for their sakes.6 Before 
their sojourn in Egypt, He sent a man before them whose wisdom 
was to rescue both them and the Egyptians from famine. 
And while in Egypt, so signal was the favour He showed them, 
that in spite of the opposition of Pharoah and his attempts to 
effect their ruin, they increased to an extraordinary degree. 
Then when they were sorely afflicted and ignominiously treated 


1 Ps. Xvili. 12. * Deut. xxviii. 3. 3 Matt. v. 12. 4 Luke vi. 38. 
SEPSS Clive 13s SES eelveula’ 
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as slaves, He raised up a leader in the person of Moses to lead 
them out of Egypt by the power of his hand. It is especially 
of this deliverance that the Lord makes mention in the opening 
words of the Law: I AM THE LORD THY GOD, WHO BROUGHT THEE 
OUT OF THE LAND OF EGYPT, OUT OF THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE.! 


Peete iu wie Here the pastor will be very careful to point 
the Jewswere Out that of all the nations of the earth God chose 
cnosen by one alone whom He called His people, and by 

[ whom He willed to be known and worshipped. 
Not that they were more numerous or more just than other 
peoples, as He Himself did not fail to remind them ; but rather 
because He willed to render His power and goodness more con- 
spicuous and more illustrious in the eyes of all mankind by 
multiplying and enriching a small and impoverished nation. 
Lowly as was their condition, He was closely joined to them 

and loved them,” somuch so that, Lord of heaven and earth though 
He was, He disdained not to be called their God, His aim being 
to excite the emulation of other nations, make known the happy 
lot of the Israelites, and thus induce all mankind to embrace the 
worship of the true God. In the same way also St. Paul declares 
it was his design to provoke to emulation those who were of his 
flesh,* by displaying to them the happiness of the Gentiles, and 
their knowledge of the true God. 


The pastor will next point out that God per- 
haat heel a mitted the Jewish Patriarchs to be wanderers 
flicted on the for a long period, allowed their posterity to be 
pres oppressed and harassed by cruel bondage, to 
show us that none can be God’s friend without being an enemy 
of the world and a pilgrim on earth, and consequently that 
it is much more easy to gain his friendship if we are completely 
detached from the world. Along with this He willed to show 
us how much more happy are they who serve God than they 
who serve the world. Of this we have the Scripture warning : 
Yet they shall serve him that they may know the difference between 
My service and the service of a kingdom of the earth.4 
Furthermore, he will explain that God fulfilled His promise 
only after more than four hundred years, so as to train up His 
people in faith and hope. As will be pointed out in the ex- 
planation of the First Commandment, God desires that His 
children should always depend on Him and place all their hope 
in His goodness. 


1 Exod. xx. 2. 2? Deut. x. 15. 3 Rom. xi. 14 DAS MEH ty pablaitars 
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, Finally, he will draw attention to the time and 
Seat de place in which the Israelites received the Law, 
fy pas of namely, after they had departed out of Egypt 
and had come into the desert, God’s purpose 
being that, impressed by the memory of their recent deliverance, 
and affrighted by the savage nature of the place in which they 
then found themselves, they might be better disposed to receive 
the Law. Men become closely attached to those whose bounty 
they have experienced, and when they find themselves destitute 
of all hope in human assistance they fly to God’s protecting arm. 
From this we may conclude that the more the faithful are 
detached from the attractions of the world and the pleasures of 
the flesh, the more inclined they are to receive heavenly doc- 
trines. As the Prophet has written: Whom shall He teach 
knowledge, and whom shall He make to understand the hearing ? 
Them that are weaned from the milk, that are drawn away from 
the breasts. 


11s. xxviii. 9. 
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ON THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD AND OF THE CHURCH 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD IN GENERAL 


Q. What is treated of in the 
third part of Christian Doctrine ? 
A. The Commandments of God 
and of the Church are treated of 
in the third part of Christian 
Doctrine. Ny 
Q. How many Commandments 
of God’s Law are there ? 
A. There are Ten Command- 
ments of God’s Law :— 
I am the Lord thy God: 
1st. Thou shalt not have strange 
gods before Me ; 
2nd, Thou shalt not take the 
Name of the Lord thy God 
in vain ; 
3rd. Remember thou keep holy 
the Sabbath day ; 
4th. Honour thy Father and thy 
{other ; 
Thou shalt not kill; 
Thou shalt not commit 
adultery ; 


5th. 
6th. 


7th. Thou shalt not steal ; 

8th. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness ; 

oth. Thou shalt mot covet 
another’s wife ; 

10th. Thou shalt not covet 


another’s goods. 


Q. Why are the Commandments 
of God so named ? 


A. The Commandments of God 
are so named because God Himself 
has stamped them on the soul of 
every man; promulgated them, 
engraved on two tables of stone, 
on Mount Sinai, in the Old Law; 


and Jesus Christ has confirmed 
them in the New Law. 


. Which are the Command- 
ments of the first table ? 


A, The Commandments of the 
first table are the first three, 
which directly regard God and 
our duties toward: Him. 


Q. Which are the Commandments 
of the second table ? 


A. The Commandments of the 
second table are the last seven, 
which regard our neighbour, and 
our duties towards him. 


Q. Are we bound to observe the 
Commandments ? 


A. Yes, we ate bound to observe 
the Commandments, because we 
ate all bound to live according to 
the will of God who created us, 
and because a serious transgres- 
sion against even one of them is 
enough to merit hell. 


Q. Are we able to observe the 
Commandments ? 


A. Yes, without doubt we are 
able to observe God’s Command- 
ments, because God never com- 
mands anything that is impossible, 
and because He gives grace to 
observe them to those who ask it 
as they should. 


Q. What, in a general way, 
should we consider in each of 
the Commandments ? 


A. In each of the Command- 
ments we should consider its posi- 
tive part and its negative part, 
that is, what it commands and 
what it farbids. 
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first Instruction on the Commandments 


THE DECALOGUE 


Tue Decalogue is the Law which God through Moses gaye to the 
Israelites on Mount Sinai. It is called the Decalogue because it 
contains ten commandments, of which the first three prescribe the 
duties we owe to God, and the remaining seven our duties towards 
our neighbour. 

Although this Law, which is usually known as the Written Law, 
was the first that was promulgated by God, and promulgated by Him 
more than two thousand five hundred years after the creation of 
man, yet we must not imagine that mankind had hitherto lived 
without law and religion. 

From the very instant of man’s creation God engraved on his 
soul and imprinted on his heart in indelible characters an ever-present, 
practical light, enabling him to distinguish good from evil, right from 
wrong, virtue from vice. The light of Thy countenance, O Lord, is 
signed upon us.1 And this light was nothing else than the natural 
law which mankind in every age, even previous to the Written Law, 
has always been bound to observe. 

As long aS man remained innocent, he could clearly read this 
Law engraven on his conscience, and regulate his actions according 
to its dictates. But sin being introduced into the world, and with 
sin disorderly passions, this beautiful natural light became obscured, 
little by little, and ere long only traces of it remained. What did 
the Lord then do? To remedy the blindness and dispel the igno- 
rance into which the world was plunged, He placed before men’s eyes, 
engraver on tables of stone, that Law which they no longer recognized 
in their conscience—not because it was entirely obliterated, but 
because, blinded by their passions, and blind voluntarily, they would 
no longer recognize its existence. 

The precepts of the Decalogue, then, are nothing else than the 
natural law itself: engraven at first on the heart of man, and 
afterwards on tables of stone. 

Hence it follows in the first place that these precepts have always 


1 Ps, iv. 7. 
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obliged from the very beginning, even before their solemn promulga- 
tion. The precept: Thow shalt adore one God alone, was not yet 
written ; and nevertheless pagans were inexcusable and sinned in 
adoring many gods. The precept, Thou shalt not kill, had not been 
written, yet Cain sinned gravely in killing his brother. Thou shalt 
not commit adultery had not been written, yet the lusts of the world 
were sins of such enormity that to punish them God sent the deluge ; 
and so on with the other precepts. 

In the second place, and for the same reason, it follows that from 
the beginning all men without any exception whatever have been 
bound by these precepts—Christians, Mohammedans, pagans—even 
though they had no knowledge of Moses or of Jesus Christ. To be 
bound by this Law it was enough for them to have the use of reason. 
Everywhere and for all men it will be always a sin to adore creatures, 
to disrespect parents, to be guilty of murder, theft, adultery, lies. 
It is in this sense that St. Paul says that pagans, although without an 
exterior law, are a law to themselves: The gentiles who have not the 
Law... are a law to themselves, because they bear these precepts 
written indelibly on their hearts, and it is on these precepts that 
they will be judged and condemned should they have violated them: 
Those who have sinned without the Law shall perish without the Law.2 

But for Christians the observance of these precepts is of still 
stricter and more rigorous obligation than it is for others; and why 
is this ? Because of their renewal by Jesus Christ, in a special manner, 
in the Gospel. 

Although we truly say that the Mosaic Law has been abrogated 
by Jesus Christ, yet this was so only in those points that formed the 
distinctive characteristics of the Jews both as regarded the external 
form of their government and the special system of their religion, which 
in its rites and ceremonies prefigured the mysteries of the Christian 
religion. But as regards the moral precepts contained in the Deca- 
logue, they concerned all nations even though they were specially 
given to the Jews; and hence Jesus Christ, far from abolishing them, 
confirmed them still more and proclaimed them with greater exten- 
sion: I am not come to destroy the Law but to fulfil.8 And in fact we read 
in the Gospels that Jesus Christ on being questioned by a young maz 
as to what he should do in order to gain life eternal, replied: If you 
wish to enter into life keep the Commandments 4 ; which Commandments ? 
asked the young man ; and Jesus replied: Thow shalt do no murder ; 
Thou shalt not commit adultery ; Thou shalt not steal ; Thou shalt not bear 
false witness ; Honour thy father and thy mother ; and, Thou shalt love thy 


1 Rom. ii. 14. 2 Rom, ii. 12. 3 Matt. v. 17. 4 Matt. xix. 17. 
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neizhbour as thyself 1—in a word He simply recalls to his mind the 
very words of the Decalogue. 

But as this Law had been altered and corrupted by the false in- 
terpretations of the Scribes and Pharisees, Jesus Christ unfolded its 
true meaning and perfection in His wonderful Sermon on the Mount, 
and declared that the justice of the Scribes and Pharisees was insufi- 
cient to salvation: Unless your justice abounds more than that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees you shall not enter into the Kingdom of heaven.? 
Of this we shall be still better convinced when we come to explain 
the Commandments one by one. 

From all that has been said, you will be able to estimate the 
veneration in which we should hold this Law which has God Himself 
for its Author, which He Himself has engraven on our hearts at the 
moment of our creation, which He finally promulgated with such 
solemnity on Mount Sinai, and which Jesus Christ Himself came to 
confirm in person. And as it is, moreover, the work of God, you will, 
in the second place, infer that it cannot fail to be just and practicable. 

That it is just is evident. As it is an incontestable truth that 
there is only one God, and that this God is our sovereign Lord and 
Master, so also is it incontestably true that we must serve Him alone, 
that we must invoke His adorable name with all respect, and that 
we must set aside definite times and days to give Him the worship 
we owe Him. Now such precisely is the object of the first three 
Commandments engraved on the first table. They command us to 
consecrate ourselves entirely to Him—with our heart, by the first 
Command ; with our words, by the second ; and with our works, by 
the third. 

As regards our neighbour—the object of the other seven 
Commandments engraved on the second table—what can be more 
just than to honour those who have given us life ? not to do anything 
to another that we would not wish done to ourselves, and con- 
sequently not to injure him in his person, nor deprive him of his 
property, nor harm his reputation, nor defile his bed. In one word 
the whole law is reduced to the love of God and of our neighbour : 
Love ts the fulfilling of the Law.* Where, then, can be found a more 
reasonable law than this ? 

The Law, then, is just. Is it also possible, practicable ? What 
doubt can there be ? To affirm the contrary would be blasphemous, 
for it would be equivalent to accusing God of ignorance, of folly, of 
injustice, to imagine that He could command us to do what is im- 
practicable. It is only the lords of this earth who can impose exces. 


1 Matt. xix. 18. 2 Matt. v. 20. 3 Rom. xii. 10 
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sive burthens without also giving strength to bear them: They bind 
heavy and insupportable burthens 1 but God, as the Council of Trent 
Geclares, is a prudent Father, who, by commanding, both directs us 
to do what we are able, and to pray for what we are not able to do, and 
aids us so as to make us able. I do not mean to assert that the observ- 
ance of the Law is possible with our own natural strength alone, for 
Jesus Christ has expressly said: Without Me you can do nothing ;2 but 
I do say it is possible with our strength, assisted by the grace of God, 
who, pitying our weakness, never fails to give us the necessary helps, 
provided only that we ask them as we ought. 

Not only this—not only is the Law of God possible and practicable, 
but it is much easier to us than it was to the Jews ; for, to enable us te 
observe it, we have not only sufficient, but also superabundant, graces. 
If Jesus Christ came in person as our Sovereign Lawgiver to renew and 
confirm this Law, He also came as our Redeemer to merit for us and 
confer on us the grace to obserfve it properly. Herein precisely lies 
the great difference that exists between the Old Law and the New 
—the former was called a Law of bondage and slavery ; the latter 
is a Law of liberty and grace. 

Not, indeed, that grace was ever wanting, even in the Old Law— 
as God never left mankind without a law, so He never left them 
without the graces necessary to observe it. Hence in all times men 
could avoid evil and do good ; and in fact at all times there were men 
found to practise holiness, as well as men distinguished for every 
kind of virtue. But the grace accorded them was far from being as 
abundant as it is under the New Law. 

Since the coming of the Son of God the Law has taken the name 
of the Law of grace, of sweetness, of love, because Jesus Christ brought 
us such an abundance of helps from heaven that the observance of 
His law has become not only possible, but also sweet and easy, and 
has rendered much more rich and glorious the condition of the 
children of God; For you have not received the spirit of bondage again 
in fear ; but you have received the spirit of adoption of sons whereby we 
cry ; Abba (Father) ;3 whence St. Paul was able to say: If you are led 
by the spirit you are not under the Law,* that is to say, the grace of 
the Lord will so facilitate the observance of the Law for you that 
you will no longer feel its weight. 

It is true, that even to-day, to observe the Law we must renounce 
our own inclinations, mortify nature, and do violence to ourselves ; 
and hence Jesus Christ in inviting us to observe it, tells us to take 
His yoke upon us and carry our burthen: Take up My yoke upon you ,; 


1Matt, xxiii. 4, 2 John xv.s. Rom, viii, 15, ‘Gal. v.18. © Matt. xi. 29, 
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but at the same time He shows us that His yoke is sweet and Hts 
burthen light, as a result of that unction of grace which sweetens every 
bitterness, smoothes every difficulty, renders agreeable every fatigue, 
accomplishes in us and with us all the duties and all the precepts that 
God has laid on us. The Law of God, then, is possible and easy to 
observe for all those who have the good will. 

I admit that its observance will not be easy, or even possible, if 
you have not a satisfactory knowledge of it. How can a servant 
execute his master’s orders if he does not know them? The fact, 
therefore, that you are bound to observe the Law renders it indis- 
pensable that you should be carefully instructed in the divine precepts. 

Possibly there is not one amongst us who is unable to recite the 
Commandments; but does it follow that each one has sufficient 
knowledge to observe them properly? Each Commandment is 
expressed in a few brief words; yet the duties it prescribes are not 
few, nor are the sins that it forbids) How many things does not 
the First Commandment alone embrace ? How many various ways 
are there in which our neighbour may be injured in his property or 
reputation, and consequently in how many ways may not the Seventh 
and Eighth Commandments be broken? We must not, then, stop 
short at the letter of the Law—we must well and thoroughly penetrate 
its spirit. 

It is astonishing to see the little account that is so often made 
of much that amounts to a grave and open violation of God’s Law. 
How many faults are allowed to pass unheeded on a thousand different 
and often substantial points—property, contracts, enmities, ambitions, 
familiarities, companionships, andsoon! And whence does this arise ? 
In most cases from defective appreciation. An infinity of sins are 
unconsciously committed, and yet God will not fail to compute them 
because due in great part to culpable ignorance. 

Let us, then, be careful to study the Law of God ; let us endeavour 
earnestly to do His holy will, and let us be penetrated with a holy, 
filial fear of exposing ourselves to the danger of transgressing. And, 
consequently, let us be assiduous in attending religious instructions, 
especially those of us who have no other means of acquiring instruc- 
tion. And, finally, let us be zealous and diligent in putting these 
instructions in practice both for the glory of God and for our own 
advantage. For on the observance of these laws depend both the 
obedience we owe to God and the true union and brotherhood that 
should reign amongst us in this world, and what is still more im- 
portant, the eternal happiness for which we have been created: 
If you wish to enter into eternal life keep the Commandments. 

Do you wish to have a reliable indication of what is to be your 
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eternal lot? If so, instead of only considering the devout practices 
which you are accustomed to perform and which of themselves do not 
constitute the reai essence of Christianity—instead of relying alto- 
gether on these and closing your eyes to your habitual failings which 
are neither few nor light, and which will do much more to drag you 
down to hell than all your pious practices can do to smooth your path 
to heaven—make a careful comparison between the Law of God and 
your life, between what you really do and what the Law of God com- 
mands. If you find that your life is in contradiction with the Deca- 
logue, even in one single point, you have no solid grounds to be satis- 
fied with your condition nor to expect to attain eternal life: Who- 
soever shall keep the whole Law, but offend in one point, is become 
guilty of all.1 We must, then, observe the Commandments and observe 
them without any exception: If you wish to enter into life keep the Com- 
mandments. The priceless blessing of eternal life would be too cheap 
were God to grant it to a few material practices of devotion which 
cost little, and along with which a continual opposition to the Law 
of God may be found to exist in daily life and conduct. 

But the great secret of observing God’s Law and smoothing 
the difficulties that may be attached to its observance—what is it ? 
It is to aim at observing it, not at haphazard or perfunctorily, but 
perfectly—that is to say in small things as well as in great, in trifles 
as well as in matters of importance. 

First of all, the obedience we owe to God demands that we should 
neglect nothing He commands: He that feareth God neglecteth nothing. 
What submission do we not show towards the rulers of the earth, 
towards their laws and constitutions! We observe them in the 
smallest detail! And shall we show less respect towards the Law 
of God—the Sovereign Lord of heaven and earth, before whom all 
earthly potentates are but dust and ashes. 

In the second place, our own interest demands this. By 
neglecting to observe the Law of God in its perfection we run the 
risk of not observing it even in its substance, and of transgressing it 
seriously. How often does it not happen that a transgression which 
we regard as trivial is not such in the eye of God! This happens 
by no means unfrequently ; and the reason is that we judge things 
according to the desires of our hearts, and not according to truth, 
Hence if the thing in question is something which our interest or 
passions demand, we strive to persuade ourselves, and we easily 
succeed in doing so, that this thing is permissible, or at least that it 
is of little consequence, thus twisting the Law of God to our own will 
in place of bending our will to God’s Law. Is not this the origin of 
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numbers of false, lax, and erroneous consciences? If, then, you 
wish merely to avoid transgressing the Law in grave matters, per- 
mitting yourself to do all that in your biased judgment is not mortal, 
you run the risk of falling into grave defects. 

Finally, the exact observance of God’s Law is necessary for our 
own true peace of heart, which cannot exist side by side with a state 
of violence such as that of trying to observe the Law within 
certain limits which neither satisfy the Law itself nor our passions. 
Such an attempt is a real state of violence, both in our case and with 
regard to God. In our case, because our passions are insatiable, 
and if humoured in trifles grow stronger and more impetuous, and 
incessantly demand new sources of satisfaction ; whereas if we mortify 
them in little things it will be much more easy to overcome them in 
things of importance. As regards God, because he who is faithful 
in little things will be favoured by a special protection enabling him 
to be faithful in things that are great ; whereas he who is not faithful 
in things that are little, thereby deprives himself of those special 
graces, and thus renders himself faithless in things that are great. 
This truth was clearly taught by Jesus Christ Himself: He that ts 
faithful in that which ts least is faithful also in that which is greater ; 
and he that is unjust in that which ts little 1s unjust also tn that which is 
greater, thus showing us that an exactness and fidelity in observing 
the Law in the smallest details is a pledge of our fidelity in things of 
importance, so in like manner negligence in small things renders us 
faithless in those that are greater. 

Let us hence conclude that the perfect observance of the Law is 
the only sort of observance that renders it easy and agreeable. The 
yoke of the Commandments is insupportable for those alone who are 
badly disposed and who bear it against their will. All that is done 
unwillingly becomes hard to bear. By observing God’s Law reluct- 
antly, we only half observe it ; and only half observing it, it cannot 
but prove a wearisome burthen. 

If, therefore, full of confidence in God, you strive to observe the 
Decalogue in its smallest details, you will find that the yoke of the 
Lord is sweet and full of that heavenly unction with which He recom- 
penses the fervour of His servants, and you will enjoy that heavenly 
peace which He accords to the fervent observers of the Law, according 
to the words of Sacred Scripture: Much peace have they that love T hy 
Law.? God grant that we may experience this peace by attending 
with docility to the practice of His divine teaching. 


1 Luke xvi. 10. 2 Ps, cxviii, 165, 
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CHAPTERGII 
THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 
THE ROMAN CATECHISM (Part III) 


I.—!I AM THE LORD THY GOD, WHO BROUGHT THEE OUT OF THE 
LAND OF EGYPT, OUT OF THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 


ret aeciver ET the pastor endeavour, as far as he can, to 
is also our imduce the faithful ever to bear in mind the 
preator and words: I am the Lord thy God—words which 
prove that their Lawgiver is none other than 
their Creator who has made them from nothing, and by whom 
they are preserved, and which give them every right to repeat : 
He ts the Lord our God, and we are the people of His pasture and 
the sheep of His hand‘. The earnest and frequent inculcation of 
these words cannot but tend to make the faithful more ready to 
observe the Law and avoid sin. 

As regards the words that follow: Who brought thee out of 
the Land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage, while they seem to 
relate solely to the Jews delivered from Egyptian bondage, 
yet if we consider what the salvation of the whole human 
race means, we shall see that these words are still more applicable 
to Christians who have been delivered by God not merely from 
Egyptian bondage, but from the dominion of sin and 
from the powers of darkness, and have been translated into 
the kingdom of His beloved Son.* This great blessing it was that 
the Prophet Jeremias had in mind when he foretold: Behold the 
days come, saith the Lord, when tt shall be said no more: The Lord 
liveth that brought forth the children of Israel out of the land of 
Egypt ; but: The Lord liveth that brought forth the children of Israel 
out of the land of the north, and out of all the lands to which I cast 
them out; and I will bring you again into their land which 
I gave to their fathers. Behold I send many fishers, saith the 
Lord, and they shall fish them,* etc. And truly our loving Father 
has through His Son gathered together the children that were 
dispersed * so that henceforth, no longer the servants of sin but of 
3 Jer. xvi. 14-16. 4 John xvi. 32. 


1 Ps, xciv. 7. * Coli. 13. 
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justice, we may serve Him in holiness and sustice before Him all 
our days.+ 


>.Effects that To all temptations then, let the faithful oppose 

should bepro- as a shield the saying of the Apostle: Shall we 

bce amen that are dead to sin live any longer therein ? * 

words. We are no longer our own but His who died and 
vose again * for us. He is the Lord our God who purchased us 
with His own blood,4 and how can we ever sin any more against 
the Lord our God and nail Him again to the Cross? Truly 
free, then, as we are, with the freedom wherewith Christ hath 
made us free,®> let us, who have heretofore yielded our members 
to serve injustice, henceforth yield them to serve iustice unto 
sanctification. ® 


II. —THE OBJECT OF THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 
THOU SHALT NOT HAVE STRANGE GODS BEFORE ME 


The pastor will show that the first place is given 
in the Decalogue to those things that regard 
God, and the second place to those that regard 
our neighbour. The reason is because whatever we do for our 
neighbour we do for the sake of God—it is only when we love 
our neighbour for the love of God that we love him in accordance 
with God’s command. Now these precepts (regarding God) 
were inscribed on the first table of the Law. 

In the second place the pastor will show that the words of 
the First Commandment contain a two-fold precept —the first of 
which commands, the second forbids. Thou shalt not have strange 
gods before Me implies a two-fold order: ‘Thou shalt worship 
Me the True God ; thou shalt not worship strange gods.” 


3.—General obser- 
vation. 


ge nthreseates In the former is contained the precept of faith, 
plied of faith, hope, and charity. In acknowledging God we 
ee nh and confess Him to be immovable, immutable, eter- 
nally unchangeable, faithful and just, without the 

smallest shadow of guile. And hence it follows that in accepting 
His oracles we are bound to confide in His authority, and 
yield Him unreserved faith; contemplating His omnipo- 
tence, His clemency, His good-will, and readiness to help us, 


*Luket.75. *Rom.vi.2. %2Cor.vsrs. “Actsxx.o8. SiGalsive 31 
Rom. vi. 19. 
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we cannot but place all our hopes in Him; while beholding 
the riches of His goodness and His love so copiously poured 
forth on us, how can we refuse to love Him? Hence the ex- 
ordium, hence the conclusion, which He employs in Sacred 
Scripture as often as He issues His precepts and commands: 
I, THE Lorp. 


: The second part of the precept is: Thou shalt no 
Bae sana wc have strange gods before Me. The Lawgiver 

First Com- employed this particular formula, not because 

mandment. the idea was not sufficiently expressed in the 
affirmative part of the Commandment: “ Thou shalt worship 
Me the only God,” for if He is God, He is one and not more; 
but because of the blindness of very many who, while pro- 
fessing to adore the true God, yet worshipped a multitude 
of gods. 

Amongst the Jews many were found to be of this class who, 
in the words of the reproach addressed to them by Elias, halted 
between two sides This was also the case with the Samaritans 
who adored the God of Israel side by side with the pagan 
divinities. 


Slee a oartance To all this, it should be added that this is the 
"of this Com- first and greatest Commandment, not merely on 
mandment. account of the place it occupies, but also by 
reason of its nature, dignity, and excellence. For God has a 
right to infinitely greater love and submission from us than that 
due to superior or monarch. He it is who created us; He it is 
who preserves us ; by Him we were nurtured in the womb and 
thence brought forth into light ; He it is, in fine, who supplies 
us with all that is necessary to life and maintenance. 


They sin against this Commandment who have 

7-—How trans- neither faith nor hope nor charity—a sin that 

‘aii is only too widespread. For in this class must 

be reckoned all those who fall into heresy ; who refuse to believe 

what our holy Mother the Church proposes for their belief : 

who give credit to dreams, fortune-telling, and other similar 

superstitious observances ; who despair of their salvation, 

and have no confidence in God ; who rely only on riches and on 

bodily health and strength—all of which is treated of at great 
length by writers on the virtues and vices. 


1 3 Kings xvill, 21. 
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Ill. —THE VENERATION AND INVOCATION OF ANGELS AND 
SAINTS 


esac, staat In the course of the explanation of this Com- 
"Se shown to mandment it should be carefully shown that the 
the Angels veneration and invocation of the holy Angels 
and Saints. : : 
and happy souls now in the enjoyment of the 
glory of heaven, as also the respect paid to the bodies and relics 
of the Saints in accordance with the unvarying practice of the 
Church, are not contrary to this Law. And in fact who would 
be so mad as to imagine that because a king orders that no one 
is to pass himself off as king or consent to accept royal homage 
and honour, he is therefore opposed to any honour being shown 
to his officials ? Although Christians in imitation of the Saints 
of the Old Testament are said to adore the Angels, yet they 
are far from rendering them that veneration which they offer to 
God. And if we read that the Angels sometimes refused to allow 
themselves to be worshipped by men, this simply means that 
they did not wish to accept the special honour due to God alone. 


Bcrrpmratides The same Holy Spirit who says: Honour and 
of the honour glory to the only God, has commanded us to 
paid to Angels. } onour our parents and elders; while the Saints 

adored but one God, and yet, as Sacred Scripture remarks, 

they adored kings, that is to say, suppliantly venerated them. 

And if kings, by whom God governs the world, are so highly 

honoured, shall we not also render to those pure spirits whom 

God has willed to constitute His ministers, whose agency He 

employs not only in the government of His Church but also 

in the direction of all things besides, and by means of whose 
assistance, even though we see them not, we are daily delivered 
from the greatest dangers of soul and body —shall we not render, 

I repeat, to those angelic spirits honour proportionate to the 

superiority of their dignity in comparison with that of kings ? 

Add to this the charity with which they love us and which, 
as is easily gathered from Holy Scripture, prompts them to pour 
out their prayers for those countries whose protectors they are; 
nor can there be any doubt that they do the same for those 
entrusted to their guardianship, whose prayers and tears they 
present before the throne of God. Hence our Lord has taught us 
in the Gospel that no scandal should be given to little ones, 
because theiy Angels in heaven always see the face of my Father who 
as in heaven.+ 


1 Matt. xviii. ro. 
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_ Their intercession is, then, to be invoked, 
pre oe Meir because they see God unceasingly, and because 
they joyfully accept the task of promoting 
our salvation which is entrusted to them. Of this invocation 
Holy Scripture furnishes examples. Thus Jacob begs the 
Angel with whom he had struggled to bless him; nay, 
he even compelled him, protesting that he would not allow him 
to depart until he had received the desired benediction. And not 
only did he invoke the blessing of the Angel present to his eyes, 
but also of the Angel hidden from his sight, when he uttered 
his prayer: May the angel that delivereth me from all evils bless 
these boys. Ps 


ee via From all this we may conclude that so far is 

“paid to the the glory of God from being lessened by honour- 

ae oe ing and invoking the Saints who have slept in 

atory Yio tre. the Lord, and by venerating their sacred bones 

Aga due and relics, that on the contrary it is very much 

; increased by the fact that it contributes to ani- 

mate and strengthen man’s hope and encourages him to follow 

in the footsteps of the Saints. For the rest, this practice is backed 

up by the Second Council of Nice, by the Councils of Gangra 
and Trent, and by the authority of the Fathers. 


Pee rise attitude In order to be as well prepared as possible to 
of Apostolic answer those who are opposed to this doctrine, 
Saar ten the pastor should be careful to read the writings 
ture on this of St. Jerome against Vigilantius, and also 
ai those of Damascene. To their views should be 

added a consideration of the very first importance, and it is that 

the practice was derived from the Apostles and has always been 
retained and preserved in the Church. And what proof can be 
stronger or clearer than the testimony of Sacred Scripture which 
in a striking manner celebrates the praises of the Saints? For 
we have inspired eulogies of the Saints; and if the Sacred 

Scripture sings their praises why should men refuse to pay them 

special honour ? 

Finally, another powerful motive for honouring and invok- 
ing the Saints is that they pray unceasingly for man’s salvation, 
and many are the blessings that God bestows on us in considera- 
tion of their merits and the favour they enjoy with Him. If 
there is joy in heaven for one sinner that doth penance | will not 
the heavenly citizens be ready also to hold out a helping hand 
to those who repent? and if we only ask them, will they not 


1 Gen. xviii. 16. 2 Luke xv. 7. 
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obtain us the pardon of our sins, and restore us to the grace 
of God ? 
tees Opjection: Should it be objected, as is done by some, that 

God needs no the patronage of the Saints is superfluous, inas- 

intermediary. uch as God has no need of any intermediary, 
the observation of St. Augustine that there are many things 
which God does not grant without the intervention and good 
offices of a mediator and intercessor will easily confute all such 
impious assertions. This observation is confirmed by the well- 
known examples of Abimelech and of Job’s friends, whose sins 
God pardoned through the prayers of Abraham and Job. 

And should they furthermore object that to have recourse 
to the intercession and prayers of the Saints is a sign of want or 
weakness of faith, how will they explain the example of the 
Centurion who, notwithstanding the fact that our Lord gave 
utterance to a very special eulogy of his faith, had sent the 
ancients of the Jews to request our Saviour to heal his sick 
servant. 


fanned’ Hence, although we are bound to confess that 

is our one we have only one Mediator, Christ our Lord, 

Mediator. who alone reconciled us to His heavenly Father 
by His blood, and who having obtained eternal redemption 1 
and having entered once into the sanctuary, ceases not to make 
intercession for us?; yet this in no way proves that it is 
not lawful to have recourse to the intercession of the Saints. For 
if the fact that we have but one Mediator, Jesus Christ, made it 
unlawful for us to implore the intercession of the Saints, the 
Apostle assuredly would never have been induced to recommend 
himself so earnestly to the prayers of his brethren still on earth. 
For it is quite plain that the prayers of the living would diminish 
the glory and dignity of Christ, our Mediator, just as much as 
the intercession of the Saints in heaven. 


ee cia But who is there who will not be convinced of 
“wrought by the honour due to the Saints and of their interest 
the relics of in us, by the miracles wrought at their tombs ? 

the Saints. : : 
the blind restored to sight, the lame and 
the paralytic to their former state, the dead recalled to life, 
the demons driven out of possessed bodies!—facts which 
St. Augustine and St. Ambrose, witnesses of the very highest 
authority, declare in their writings they not merely heard, as 
many others did, nor read, as did many reliable witnesses, but 

actually saw with their own eyes. 


t Eleb wires 2 Heb. vii. 25. 
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What more need be said? If the garments, the hand- 
kerchiefs, the very shadow of the Saints while still on earth, 
could banish disease, and restore lost strength, who will dare 
deny that God cannot work like miracles by means of the sacred 
ashes, bones and other relics of the Saints? This was made 
manifest by the dead body which being accidentally cast into 
the tomb of Eliseus was instantly restored to life on touching the 
body of the Prophet. 


IV.—THINGS FORBIDDEN BY THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 


_._. The words that follow: THou SHALT NOT MAKE 
ieee series TO THYSELF A GRAVEN THING, NOR THE LIKENESS 
graven ima- OF ANYTHING THAT IS IN HEAVEN ABOVE, OR IN 
rsinet Com, THE EARTH BENEATH, NOR OF THOSE THINGS 
mandment. THAT ARE IN THE WATERS UNDER THE EARTH; 
THOU SHALT NOT ADORE THEM NOR SERVE THEM, ! 
have been regarded as a distinct Commandment by some who, 
in consequence, have tried to reduce the last two Command- 
ments to one. St. Augustine, on the contrary, divides these 
two last, and holds that the words just quoted form part of 
the First Commandment. His division is approved in the 
Church and we willingly follow it. In any event we have very 
good reason for doing so—it was very fitting that to the First 
Commandment should be found annexed the rewards or punish- 
ments entailed by each one of the Commandments. 


It must not, however, be imagined that by this 
epee ey See es Commandment is forbidden in any way the art 

of painting, sculpture, or engraving, for we read 
in Sacred Scripture that figures and images of Cherubim 
and of the Brazen Serpent were made by the command of God 
Himself. The proper conclusion, then, to draw is that images 
were forbidden only inasmuch as they are used as deities to receive 
adoration, and so to injure the true worship of God. 


It is clear, therefore, that as far as this Com- 

ES aa Meer: mandment is concerned, there are two ways 

to a two-fold especially in which God’s majesty can be 
ake grievously outraged :— 


The first is by adoring idols and images as divinities, or 


1 Exod. xx. 4; 5. 
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by imagining that in them there exists any divinity or power 
deserving of worship, or that anything is to be asked of them 
or confidence reposed in them as was done of old by the 
pagans who placed their hopes in idols—a practice frequently 
condemned by Sacred Scripture. 

The second is by trying to make a representation of the 
Deity, as if He could be seen with bodily eyes, or reproduced 
in colours or figures. ‘‘ Who,’”’ aske Damascene, “ can represent 
God, who cannot be seen, who is incorporeal, who can be defined 
by no limits or described by no figures.” The whole subject will 
be found explained at great length in the Second Council of 
Nice. Rightly, therefore, did the Apostle say of the gentiles 
that they changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness 
of a corruptible man, and of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and 
of creeping things ;1 meaning that they worshipped all these 
things as God, even though they themselves had wrought and 
set up the images of such things. Hence it is that the Israelites 
who cried out before the golden calf: These are thy gods, O Israel, 
that have brought thee out of the land of Egypt,” were called idolaters 
because they changed their glory snto the likeness of a calf that 
eateth grass.® 


Having, therefore, forbidden the worship of 
Vinge ie th, Strange gods, the Lord, desirous of completely 
second partof exterminating idolatry, forbade the image of the 
See Wes Divinity to be made of brass, or of any other 
material whatever. It is of this that Isaias speaks 
when he asks: To whom, then, have you likened God, or what 
image will you make for Him?+ That this is the meaning of 
the prohibition contained in the Commandment, is certain. 
Besides the writings of the Fathers who, as was set forth 
in the Seventh Council, thus interpreted it, the following 
words of Deuteronomy, addressed by Moses to the people to 
detach them from idolatry, leave little room for doubt: You 
saw not any similitude in the day that the Lord spoke to you in 
Horeb from the midst of the fires—words uttered by the wisest of 
legislators to prevent the people from being deceived into making 
an image of the Divinity, and rendering to a created thing the 
honour due to God alone. 


Hee A IY It must not, however, be imagined, from what 
rarer fat has been hitherto laid down, that a sin is com- 
1 e: e- . . . . 
present Wate mitted against religion or God’s Law by repre- 
Persons of senting one or other of the Persons of the Blessed 


the Trinity. rane , ; : 
Trinity under certain forms in which they appeared 


1 Rom.i.23. *Exod. xxxii.4. *Ps.cvy.20. ‘4Is.xl.18. 5 Deut. iv. I5. 
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both in the Old and New Testaments. No one can be so ignorant 
as to believe that such forms are representations of the Divinity. 
At the same time the pastor should point out that these images 
simply serve to recall certain qualities or operations which are 
attributed to God. Thus, when in conformity with the words of 
Daniel, He is painted as the Ancient of Days, seated on a throne, 
with the books open before Him, the eternity of God is represented, 
and along with this His infinite wisdom by which He sees and 
judges every thought and action of man. 


21.—Thesamere- Angels also are painted with human forms and 
mark applies wings. -This is done to show us their benevo- 
to Angels. —~_Jence towards the human race, and their prompt 
readiness to execute the commands of God: They are all 
mimistering spirits sent to mimister for them who shall receive the 
inheritance of salvation.} 


Be ei aenvasenta: The forms of a dove and of tongues of fire, which 
tions of the represent the Holy Ghost in the Gospels and 
Holy Ghost. in the Acts of the Apostles, denote attributes 

which are special to Him, and which are too well known to need 

lengthy explanation. 


V.—IMAGES OF CHRIST AND THE SAINTS 


Regarding Christ our Lord, His most pure and 
23.—Images of most holy Mother, and all the other Saints, they 
Christ and the : 
Saints may be Were clothed with human nature and appeared 
made and in human form, and hence, not only is it not 
honoured. : 
forbidden by this Commandment to make and 
honour their images, but on the contrary to do so has always 
been regarded as a pious practice, and as a reliable indication 
of gratitude. The monuments of Apostolic times, the (icu- ~ 
menical Councils, and the unanimous writings of numerous 
holy and learned Fathers are perfectly at one on this subject, 


Not only will the pastor show that it is per- 

24.—The proper mitted to have images in the churches and to 
use of images. é 

pay them honour and respect, since the honour 
shown them is referred to their prototypes; but he will also 
point out that down to this very day this practice has been 
always attended by great advantages to the faithful, as may 
be seen in Damascene’s book on images, and in the acts of the 
Seventh General Council (the second of Nice). 


1 Heb. i. 14. 
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But the enemy of mankind by his wiles and deceits strives 
to corrupt even the holiest institutions ; and hence should the 
pastor come to notice that any error on this point has slipped in 
amongst his flock, he will, in accordance with the decree of the 
Council of Trent, do all he can to correct it. Should a suitable 
occasion present itself he will do well to explain the decree 
itself, and he will also instruct the ignorant and those who do 
not understand the use of images, that their object is to convey 
a knowledge of the history of the Old and New Testaments, 
and to renew the memory of the events contained therein, so 
that we may be stirred up by the remembrance of God’s favours, 
and vehemently inflamed with the love and adoration of God 
Himself. The pastor will also point out that the images of the 
Saints are placed in our temples, both that they whom they 
represent may be honoured, and that we may be influenced by 
their example to form our life and conduct according to theirs. 


VI.—THE SANCTION ATTACHED TO GOD’S LAW 


I AM THE LORD, THY GOD, MIGHTY, JEALOUS; VISITING THE 
INIQUITY OF THE FATHERS UPON THE CHILDREN UNTO 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION OF THEM THAT 
HATE ME, AND SHOWING MERCY UNTO THOUSANDS OF 
THEM THAT LOVE ME AND KEEP MY COMMANDMENTS. 


25.—The punish- 1 this concluding clause wf the First Command- 

ments here ment there are two points that require careful 

threatened friar! 

graknot cons CxXplanation.-— 

fined to the The first is that though punishment is very 

violation of : : 3 

the First properly laid down in this place because of the 

Cc d- . . . . . 

Fo ees ip QOrmnIty of the crime of violating the First 

Commandment, as well as of man’s propensity 

to violate it, yet the punishment in question is the necessary 
appendage of all the Commandments. There is no law, in fact, 
which does not hold out its rewards and punishments to induce 
men to abide by its regulations ; and hence it is that we find so 
many and such frequent promises of this kind made by God in 
Holy Scriptures. Thus, without delaying over almost countless 
passages of the Old Testament, we have the following from the 
Gospel: If thow wilt enter into life keep the Commandments ; * 
and: He that doth the will of My Father who is in heaven, he 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ;* and: Every tree that 


yreldeth not good fruit shall be cut down and cast into the fire ;* 


1 Matt. xix. 17, 2 Matt. vii. 21. 8 Matt. iii. 10, 
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and: He that is angry with his brother shall be guilty of the qudg- 
ment ; * and: If you will not forgive men, neither will your Father 
forgive you your sins.? 


vat See The second point is that in expounding the 
“should not be COMcluding words of the First Commandment, a 
premier ‘ . very great difference should be made between 
ne adiesten! the perfect and the imperfect. For to the 
perfect who ave led by the Spirit of God,? and 
who obey Him promptly and cheerfully, the words in question 
come as a sort of good tidings and as a strong proof of God’s 
goodness towards them. In these words they recognize the 
solicitude of their loving God who, at one time by rewards and 
at another by punishments, compels men, in a certain sense, to 
worship and venerate Him. In commanding them and in 
deigning to make use of their actions to promote the glory of 
His divine Name, they recognize His infinite goodness towards 
them; and not only do they recognize this, but they are also 
filled with a firm hope that in commanding what He pleases 
He will also give them the strength necessary to enable them to 
fulfil what He commands. 

But to the carnal or imperfect who are not yet freed from 
the spirit of bondage,* and who abstain from sin more out of fear 
of punishment than through love of virtue, the meaning of the 
words in question is hard and bitter. They should, accordingly, 
be encouraged by pious exhortation and lead by the hand, so 
to say, along the way of the Law. 

As often, then, as the pastor may have occasion to explain 
any of the Commandments he would do well to keep this in 
view. 


In the same concluding words there are two great 

WB eh eg spurs, so to call them, which are highly calcu- 

om Mighty lated to promote the observance of the Law, 

; and which apply to spiritual no less than to 
carnal men. 

And the first is the fact that God is called mighty—a term 
that requires careful explanation in view of the fact that very 
often the flesh, which is not much moved by the terrors of the 
divine threats, fancies various ways of avoiding the wrath of 
God and escaping the threatened punishments. But let it be 
once convinced that God is mighty and it cries out with David: 
Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit ? or whither shall I fly from 
Thy face ? * Sometimes also the flesh, distrusting divine promises, 


1Matt. v.22. 2Matt.vi.r5. % Rom. viii.14. ‘Rom. viii.15. © Ps. CXXXViii. 7. 
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so exaggerates the power of the enemy as to imagine itself alto- 
gether unable to resist his assaults; while faith firm and un- 
doubting, nothing wavering, but relying on the power and strength 
of God, animates and strengthens man, and hence the Prophet 
answers his question by crying out: The Lord is my light and my 
salvation ; whom shall I fear ?* 


The second spur is the divine jealousy. Men 
28.—Import of the 3 F ; 
saying that Sometimes imagine that God takes no interest 
te is a jea- jn human affairs, and cares not whether we 
ous God. : 
observe His laws or neglect them. An un- 
regulated life is the result. But let us be once convinced that 
God is a jealous God and we shall easily be kept to our duty. 


29.—The nature Ihe jealousy which is attributed to God does 
of divine jea- not, however, imply agitation of mind, but 
pow signifies the love and charity which He has for 

us, which permits Him to allow no soul to stray from Him 

unpunished—and which destroys all that are disloyal to Him. 

God’s jealousy, then, is nothing else than His calm and 
impartial justice rejecting and repudiating, as an adulteress, 
the soul that is corrupted by false opinions and depraved 
passions. 

Sweet and pleasant do we find this jealousy to be, since by 
its agency is evinced His supreme and unutterable goodness 
towards us. There is no human love more ardent, no union 
stronger or closer than that of those who are united in marriage, 
and hence when God frequently compares Himself to a spouse or 
husband and calls Himself a jealous God, He shows us how 
deeply He loves us. The pastor, then, will take care to teach with 
reference to this point that men should be intent on all that 
concerns the divine worship and honour, so much so as to de- 
serve to be characterized as jealous rather than as lovers, after 
the example of Him who says of Himself: With zeal have I been 
jealous for the Lord God of hosts; or rather let them imitate 
Christ Himself who has said: The zeal of Thy house hath eaten 
Me up.* 


2 Regarding the menace that terminates this 
Bereta sods Commandment, it signifies that God will not 
Law do not suffer sinners to go unpunished, but will chastize 

escape with them Pp : 
Panini, as a Parent, or punish them sharply and 
severely as a Judge. This was explained else- 


where by Moses when he said: Thou shalt know that the Lovd 


BER, 8.8 als rh *3 Kings xix. 14. * john ii. 17, 
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thy God ts a strong and a faithful God, keeping His covenant and 
mercy to them that love Him and them that keeb His Command- 
ments, unto a thousand generations, and repaying forthwith them 
that hate Him, so as to destroy them without further delay, tm- 
mediately rendering to them what they deserve. And Josue says: 
You will not be able to serve the Lord ; for He is a holy God, and 
mighty and jealous, and will not forgive your wickedness and sins. 
If you leave the Lord and serve strange gods, He will turn and 
will afflict you, and will destroy you.? 


The faithful should also be taught that though 
peepee fi the punishment threatened in the concluding 
visited on part of the First Commandment reaches to the 
ae chil- third and fourth generations, this does not 
mean that children have always to suffer the 
punishments incurred by the crimes of their ancestors, but that, 
while these and their children may escape unpunished, their 
posterity shall not all escape the wrath and vengeance of God. 
This was what happened in the case of King Josias. God had 
spared him in consideration of his singular piety, and had allowed 
him to be laid in peace in the tomb of his fathers, that his eyes 
might not see the evil days that were about to fall on Juda and 
Jerusalem in punishment of the wickedness of his grandfather 
Manasses ; yet scarcely was he dead when the vengeance of God 
fell on his posterity to such an extent that not even the children 
of Josias were spared. 

How it is that these words of the Law are not at variance 
with the Prophet’s statement: The soul that sinneth shall 
die,> St. Gregory, whose authority is supported by that 
of all the ancient Fathers, admirably explains: ‘‘ Whoever 
imitates a depraved father’s iniquity is also bound by his sin ; 
but he who does not imitate his father’s iniquity shall not at all 
suffer for his father’s sin; and hence it is that the wicked son 
of a wicked father pays the penalty not only of his own sins 
but also of those of his father, for to the latter’s crimes by which 
he well knows the wrath of God is aroused He does not hesitate 
to superadd his own perversity ; and it is only just that he, who, 
under the eyes of a rigorous Judge is not afraid to follow in the 
footsteps of a wicked father should be compelled in the present 
life to expiate the crimes of that father as well as of his own.” 

Finally, the pastor will point out how far the goodness and 
mercy of God exceed His justice—God is angry to the third and 
fourth generations : His mercy He pours out on thousands. - 


1Deut. vii. 9, 10. 2 Jos. xxiv. 19, 20. 3 Ez. xviii. 4. 
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es E By the words : Of them that hate Me, the enormity 
Seenite voraa of sin is displayed. And in fact what can be 
Of them more wicked or detestable than to hate sovereign 
that hate Me. a ; : 
goodness and sovereign truth itself? Now this 
is precisely what is done by all sinners ; for just as He that hath 
God’s Commandments and keepeth them, loveth God, so he that 
despises God’s Law, and does not observe His Commandments, 
must deservedly be regarded as a man that hates God. 


“eae As for the concluding words: To them that love 
does weds; Me, they show us the manner and motive of 
‘lo them observing the Law. To observe the Law of 
that love Me. yo 
God properly it is necessary that the selfsame 
charity and love that draws them towards God should also form 
the motive of their obedience—principles not to be lost sight 
of in the explanation of each of the Commandments. 


1 John xiv. 21. 
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ON THE COMMANDMENTS REGARDING GOD 


THe First COMMANDMENT 


Q. Why is it said at the com- 
mencement of the Commandments: 
I am the Lord thy God? 

A. It is said at the comimence- 
ment of the Commandments : IJ am 
the Lord thy God, to show us that 
God, being our Creator and Lord, 
can command whatever He wills, 
and that we, being His creatures, 
are bound to obey Him. 

Q. In the words of the First 
Commandment: Thou shalt not 
have strange gods before Me, what 
does God command us ? 

A. By the words of the First 
Commandment: Thou shalt not 
have strange gods before Me, He 
commands us to acknowledge, 
adore, love and serve Him alone 
as our Sovereign Lord. 

Q. How do we fulfil the First 
Commandment ? 

A. We fulfil the First Com- 
mandment by the practice of 
internal and external worship. 

Q. What is internal worship ? 

A. Internal worship is the honour 
which is given to God with the 
faculties of the soul alone, that is 
with the intellect and will. 

Q. What is external worship ? 


A. External worship is the 
homage that is given to God by 
means of outward acts and of 
sensible objects. 


Q. Is it not enough internally to 
adore God with the heart alone ? 


A. No, it is not enough internally 
to adore God with the heart alone ; 
we must also adore Him externally 
with both soul and body, because 
He is the Creator and absolute 
Lord of both. 


Q. Can there be external worship 
without internal worship ? 


A. No, in no way can there be 


external worship without internal, 
because unless external worship is 
accompanied by internal, it is 
destitute of life, of merit, and of 
efficacy, like a body without a soul 


Q. What is forbidden by the 
First Commandment ? 


A. The First Commandment 
forbids idolatry, superstition, sac- 
rilege, heresy, and every other sin 
against religion. 

Q. What is idolatry ? 

A. Idolatry is the giving to any 
creature, for example, to a statue, 
to an image, or to a man, the 
supreme worship of adoration that 
belongs to God alone. 

Q. How is this prohibition ex- 
pressed in Holy Scripture ? 

A. This prohibition is expressed 
in Holy Scripture in these words: 
Thou shalt not make to thyself a 
graven thing, noy the likeness of 
anything that 1s in heaven above, 
or on the earth beneath; and thou 
shalt not adore them or serve them. 


Q. Do these words forbid every 
kind of image ? 

A. Certainly not ; but only those 
of false divinities, made to be 
adored, as idolators adore them, 
So true is this, that God Himself 
commanded Moses to make images, 
as, for example, the two statues of 
the Cherubim for the Ark, and the 
Brazen Serpent in the desert. 

Q. What is superstition ? 

A. Superstition is any devotion 
that is contrary to the teaching and 
practice of the Church; as also 
the ascribing to any action or any 
thing whatever a_ supernatural 
virtue which it does not possess, 

Q. What is a sacrilege ? 


A. A sacrilege is the profanation 
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of a place, of a person, or of a 
thing consecrated to God and set 
apart for His worship. 


Q. What is heresy ? 


A. Heresy is a culpable error of 
the intellect by which some truth 
of faith is obstinately denied. 


Q. What else does the First Com- 
mandment forbid ? 


A. The First Commandment also 
forbids all dealings with the devil, 
and all association with anti- 
Christian sects. 


Q. If one were to have recourse 
to and invoke the devil, would he 
commit a grave sin ? 


A. If one were to have recourse 
to, and invoke the devil, he would 
commit an enormous sin, because 
the devil is the most wicked enemy 
both of God and of man. 


Q. Is it lawful to put questions 
to speaking or writing tables or in 
any way to consult the souls of the 
dead by means of spiritism ? 


A, All the practices of spiritism 
are unlawful, because superstitious ; 
and often they are not free from 
diabolical intervention ; and hence 
they were rightly condemned by 
the Church. 


Q. Does the First Commandment 
forbid us to honour and invoke the 
Angels and Saints ? 


A. No, it is not forbidden to 
honour and invoke the Angels and 
Saints; on the contrary, we should 
do so, because it is a good and 
useful practice highly commended 
by the Church ; for they are God’s 
friends and our intercessors with 
Him. 

Q) Since Jesus Christ is our only 
Mediator with God, why have re 
course also to the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Saints ? 


A. Jesus Christ is our Mediator 
with God, because being true God 
and true man He alone in virtue of 
His own merits has reconciled us to 
God and obtains us all graces. 
But in virtue of the merits of Jesus 
Christ, and through the charity 
which unites them to God and to us, 
the Blessed Virgin and the Saints 
help us by their intercession to 
obtain the graces we ask. And 
this is oneof the great benefits of 
the Communion of Saints. 


Q. May we also honour the 
sacred images of Jesus Christ and 
of the Saints ? 


A. Yes, because the honour we 
give the sacred images of Jesus 
Christ and of the Saints is referred 
to their very persons. 


Q. May the relics of the Saints be 
honoured ? 


A. Yes, we should honour the 
telics of the Saints, because their 
bodies were living members of 
Jesus Christ and temples of the 
Holy Ghost, and will rise gloriously 
to eternal life. 


Q. What is the difference between 
the honour we give to God and the 
honour we give to the Saints ? 


A, Between the honour we give to 
God and the honour we give to the 
Saints there is this difference, that 
we adore God because of His 
infinite excellence, whereas we do 
not adore the Saints, but honour 
and venerate them as God’s friends 
and our intercessors with Him, 
The honour we give to God is 
called Laivia, that is, the worship 
of adoration; the honour we give 
to the Saints is called Dudia, that is, 
the veneration of the servants of 
God ; while the special honour we 
give to the Blessed Virgin is called 
Hy perdulia, that is, a special vene- 
ration of the Mother of God. 
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Second Anstruction on the Commandments 


THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 
INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR WORSHIP 


FOLLOWING on the general observations already made regarding 
the Decalogue, I now pass on to the explanation of each Command- 
ment in particular. The First Commandment is found expressed in 
the following terms: I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt not have 
strange gods before me, Thou shalt not make to thyself a graven thing, 
nor the likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
nor of those things that are in the waters under the earth. Thou shalt not 
adore them nor serve them.+ 

The opening words form a kind of preface in which God shows 
us the right He has to command us, and the obligation we are under 
to obey Him. This right He proved by facts; for if ever there was 
an occasion in which He displayed His character of Lawgiver, Master 
and Sovereign, assuredly it was in the promulgation of the Decalogue 
which was accomplished by thunder and lightning, and in the midst 
of a scene of such surpassing dread and terror, that the people, who 
were assembled at the foot of the mountain in expectation of the 
Law, were seized with fear and terror, and fled in precipitation. God 
willed to have the publication of His Law attended by such imposing 
surroundings in order to impress our minds with a just idea of His 
power, and to inspire us with so profound and lively a fear of His 
chastisements as in a certain sense to render transgression impossible. 

But, not content with having thus displayed His power and 
majesty, He willed also to proclaim His Law in sublime, solemn, and 
commanding terms: J, He said, am the Lord thy God, denoting by 
these words that as our Creator He has absolute power over us, and 
that we as His creatures are essentially subject to Him and owe Him 
prompt and perfect obedience. Both reason and faith unhesitatingly 
proclaim this truth. 

To this first motive of just submission and complete dependence, 
He adds another—that of recognition and gratitude. J¢ is I, He said, 
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who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 
Taken literally, these wi rds were addressed to the Jews alone, whom 
God with many miracles had delivered from the galling yoke of 
Pharaoh ; but taken in a higher sense they are addressed to all Chris- 
tians. For Pharaoh’s slavery, under which the Israelites groaned, 
was a figure of another slavery that was much more cruel and hateful 
—a slavery that was not temporal but eternal—a slavery to which 
we were inevitably condemned and from which we have been merci- 
fully delivered by the merits of Jesus Christ our Saviour. Now the 
greater the favour accorded us by God, the more rigorously are we 
obliged to show Him our gratitude; and consequently we are 
more strictly bound to the observance of His Law than were the 
Israelites. 

These remarks being borne in mind we now come to examine 
the import of the First Commandment: Thou shalt not have strange 
gods before Me ; thou shalt not make to thyself a graven thing, etc. We 
have here both acommand and a prohibition. The command 
is not expressed, but the prohibition evidently presupposes it 
—in forbidding us to adore anything outside Himself, God thereby 
orders us to adore Himself alone. The Commandment is in fact 
identical with that given by Moses in a few words to the Israelites, 
and renewed by Jesus Christ in the Gospel: The Lord thy God shalt 
thou adore and Him only shalt thou serve. Accordingly, we shall first 
of all see what God commands and afterwards what He forbids. 

To adore God is to give Him the worship due to Him, acknowledge 
Him to be what He is, by rendering Him homage corresponding to 
His divine perfections. Adoration thus understood embraces the 
practice of the four virtues of faith, hope, charity, and religion. 

For, God is the supreme and infallible Truth who can neither 
deceive nor be deceived—we should, therefore, acknowledge this 
supreme truth by submitting our intellect to believe all the truths 
He proposes to our belief, no matter how obscure and impenetrable 
those truths may appear to our reason. Such is the duty of faith. 

God is Omnipotence itself, Goodness itself, Fidelity itselfi—we 
ought, therefore, to acknowledge Him as such by abandoning our- 
selves entirely to Him, and by placing all our confidence in Him 
even when our condition appears to us to be most desperate. This 
is the duty of hope. 

God is infinite Good, a Being supremely lovable—we ought, 
therefore, to acknowledge Him as such by consecrating our hearts 
and affections to Him. This is the duty of charity. 

. Finally, God is a Being of infinite greatness and majesty, our 
First Beginning and our Last End—we ought, therefore, to acknowledge 
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Him as such by rendering Him devout, pious, and reverent worship. 
This is the duty of religion. 

All these duties, therefore, are contained in the precept to adore 
God, and if you ask who is the true adorer, the answer is: he who 
believes in God so firmly that nc thing is capable of uprooting the 
Catholic faith out of his heart ; he who hopes so strongly in Him that 
nothing is capable of making him lose the confidence he has placed 
in Him, no matter what the trouble or danger that may confront 
him ; he who so loves Him above all things else that no attraction, 
nor passion, nor interest is capable of separating him from God by 
sin; and, finally, he who strives to honour Him by interior 
and exterior homage. Such, and none other, is the true adorer. 

Regarding these three virtues of faith, hope, and charity, they 
will be explained elsewhere, and, consequently, I need only remark 
here that the practice of these virtues forms an essential part of the 
adoration due to God. Hence all the duties prescribed by faith, 
hope, and charity are also prescribed by the First Commandment, 
just as all the sins contrary to faith, hope, and charity are also con- 
trary to this precept. This being understood, it only remains for 
me to speak of the virtue of religion, which, strictly speaking, 
is what is meant by the word adoration. 

The virtue of religion is the first of the virtues known as moral 
virtues, and, after the theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity, 
it holds first place. Faith, hope, and charity are more sublime virtues 
because they have God as their direct object, and hence are called 
theological. The immediate object of the virtue of religion is not 
exactly God Himself, but the worship and honour due to Him; 
yet it relates more directly to God than do the other virtues, inas- 
much as its direct and immediate aim is to regulate these actions 
that are destined to His honour and worship. 

But as there are various kinds of actions which have reference to 
the worship of God, so also are their various practices of religion, such, 
for instance, as the singing of psalms or hymns, public prayers, 
sacrifices, oblations, vows, oaths, etc. But the first and principal act 
of the virtue of religion is adoration in the strict sense of the word, 
in virtue of which we become penetrated with profound respect for 
the infinite greatness, majesty and excellence of God, and cast our- 
selves at His feet, humiliating, and,so to say, annihilating ourselves 
before Him; acknowledging Him as our First Beginning and as our 
Last End, and as the absolute Lord and Master of all things ; and 
confessing that He is everything and that we are nothing, that we 
are absolutely dependent on Him, and that we should live for Him 


alone. 
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From this sense of the greatness of God compared with our 
littleness and our nothingness, spring the various affections with 
which the Psalms are filled’ Hence the praise and glory given to 
the holy name of God: O God, who ts like to Thee? Great is the Lord 
and exceedingly to be praised ; hence the grateful expressions of thanks 
for all His benefits: What shall I render to the Lord for all the things 
that He hath rendered unto me? ; hence the humble prayers to obtain 
those blessings we stand in need of and which we hope for from the 
infinite goodness of God alone—the inexhaustible Source of every 
blessing : Show forth Thy wonderful mercies, Thou who savest them that 
trust in Thee ; and hence also the unreserved offering and consecration 
we make of ourselves to do His holy will in all things: Shall not my 
soul be subject to God, for from Him ts my salvation ?; hence, in fine, 
every sentiment of respect, homage, and veneration. 

Now, these sentiments with which the heart is animated and 
penetrated, we sometimes manifest externally by means of various 
signs, such, for instance, as prostrations, genuflexions, the joining 
or raising of the hands to heaven, religious rites and ceremonies, etc., 
thus honouring the Lord and abasing ourselves before Him, in body 
as well as in soul, in accordance with the invitation given us 
hundreds of times in Sacred Scripture: Come, let us adore and fall 
down and weep before the Lord that made us, for He is the Lord our God. 

From all this you will understand that, to be complete, the 
worship which the First Commandment directs us to render to God 
must be both internal and external—one is not enough without the 
other. By confining ourselves to internal worship alone, or to 
external worship alone, we fall into one or other of the two great 
errors that can arise in this connexion. What these errors are it is 
of the highest importance to know, in order to avoid both extremes, 
each of which is equally contrary to the sincere and perfect adoration 
which God requires of us. 

The first error consists:in concentrating all our adoration within 
the mind and heart, rejecting all exterior practices as useless and 
superfluous, as is the teaching of certain philosophers. God, 
they say, considers the heart, and nothing but the heart, and con- 
sequently all exterior practices are useless. Nor do they fail to base 
their erroneous ideas on certain wrongly-interpreted sentences of 
our Lord Jesus Christ : God is a Spirit and they that adore Him must 
adore Him im spirit and in truth. The true adorers shall adore the 
Father in spirit and in truth, 


We must not, however, be led astray by the sophisms which they 
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give forth on the lying pretext of securing a purer and more enlight- 
ened religion: Beware, wrote St. Paul, lest any man cheat you by 
philosophy and vain deceit.1 I should like, first of all, to know from 
these pretended philosophers whether in rejecting the practice of 
what they claim is useless they are at least exact and faithful in doing 
what they regard as necessary ; I mean whether in neglecting the 
exterior practices of piety they at least devote their mind and heart 
to God by true sentiments of respect, love and fidelity towards Him ? 
These great apostles of internal worship should be the most fervent 
adorers of God; whereas if we observe their actions we shall easily 
discover an evident proof of the contrary—they will be found 
to be worse than others, steeped in every kind of vice, open trans- 
gressors of the most essential obligations—bad husbands, bad fathers, 
bad masters, bad servants, and bad citizens. Now, how are we to 
reconcile all this with the genuine internal worship they assert they 
offer to God ? 

Their only motive, therefore, for so highly exalting interior 
worship, and for confining all religion to the heart which God alone 
sees, is none other than to avoid being characterised as libertines and 
impious persons—a name they merit by a life devoid of every sign 
of religion. But they do not succeed in their designs, because it is 
only too evident that they have no religion of any kind, neither 
internal nor external. Not external, as they themselves admit when 
they condemn it, mock at it, and neglect it ; not internal, as is only 
too evidently proved by their life and conduct. Let us not be deceived 
—he who neglects to honour God exteriorly is very far from honouring 
Him interiorily. And the reason is, that when we have offered the 
most difficult of all sacrifices to God—the sacrifice of the heart— 
external manifestations come of themselves, and even did we wish 
to avoid them we are unable to do so. 

But to come to a direct reply to their assertions, it is quite true, 
as Jesus Christ has taught, that the true adorers shall adore the Father 
in spirit and in truth ; but by these words He simply desired to show 
us that a purely external worship—a worship in which the heart has. 
no part—can never be agreeable to God. But He never claimed to 
exclude external worship absolutely—He Himself even instituted it 
and prescribed it, and, moreover, it is necessary for many reasons :— 

First of all, God having formed us of a body as well as of a soul, 
is it not just that we adore Him with our entire being ? We should, 
therefore, honour Him not only with the soul, but also with the 
body ; not only with the interior affections, but also with externa} 


1Col, ii. 8. 
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demonstrations of respect ; otherwise our worship will be imperfect 
and defective. Even our flesh and bones, says David, should glorify 
God in their own way: My heart and my flesh have rejoiced im the 
living God: All my bones shall say : Lord, who ts like to Thee ? And 
Jesus Christ Himself, did He not give us an example of external 
worship when on bended knees and with face prostrate on the earth 
He adored His Father : Kneeling down He prayed. 

Moreover, by the very fact that we are composed of a body and 
soul, and are dependent in all things on the senses, we need sensible 
signs even to excite and sustain interior piety. Who can deny that 
external practices of religion contribute powerfully to reanimate faith, 
and form, cherish, and promote piety ? Take away external helps 
and you will see that ere long devotion grows less and less until it 
becomes completely extinct. 

Finally, being destined as we are to live in the midst of our 
fellow-men, are we not bound to edify one another by good example ? 
Now, how can we give this edification if we do not make open and 
manifest that which is known to God alone ; I mean the interior worship 
we render Him? Nothing is more advantageous to man than the 
religious exercises he sees practised by others. The example of pious 
persons serves to encourage the good by showing them that they have 
companions and supporters; serves to confound the wicked by 
letting them see that God still has true adorers, and that piety is not 
completely dead; serves to repair scandal; and, in one word, 
serves to glorify God and edify our neighbour. And hence it is 
that Jesus Christ directed us to make our good works known in the 
eyes of men: Let your light shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father who is in heaven.» 

All these solid and incontestable reasons, therefore, prove up to 
the hilt the necessity of external worship, and brand as false and 
erroneous the attitude of those who would confine all religion within 
the limits of the heart. 

On the other hand, no matter what the utility and necessity of 
external practices of religion, it is certain that they do not suffice 
by themselves, and that they are useless if they do not spring from 
the heart. Hence another injurious and pernicious error to be avoided 
—an error with which Jesus Christ often reproached the Jews, and 
into which only too many Christians fall—is that of reducing the 
worship we owe to God to purely external practices, devoid of 
spirit, soul and heart. 

And, in fact, what sort is the honour we pretend to give to God 


1 Matt. v. 16, 
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when we exclude therefrom all that is noblest and best in ourselves ? 
While it is true, as I have already said, that the worship of God should 
not be confined to the heart alone, it is equally indubitable that its 
most essential element is to be found in the heart. It is the heart 
that gives life to our actions ; it is the worship of the heart that in a 
special way becomes God, who is a pure spirit, as well as befits us, 
who are intelligent creatures. Hence it is especially of the heart 
that God shows Himself to be jealous, going even so far as to entitle 
Himself God of the Heart, and over and over again appealing to our 
heart: Return ye transgressors to the heart ;1 and: Rend your heart 
and not your garments ;2 and: When thou shalt seek there the Lord 
thy God thou shalt find Him, yet so if thou seek Him with all thy heart. 
If, therefore, your practices of piety are empty and wanting in that 
interior spirit which should animate them, they are nothing more than 
mere pharasaical pretence, a fiction, a mask, a piece of hypocrisy which 
God cannot but abhor in the same way as we abhor hypocritical 
demonstrations of friendship and affection that are sometimes 
made us. 

Here, then, we have the genuine meaning of our Saviour’s words : 
The true adorers shall adore in spirit and in truth. These words do not 
exclude external worship, but command internal worship as the first 
and most essential element of genuine religion. 

Religion, therefore, must not be limited to a few public exercises 
gone through in church or chapel—it must enter into our lives, it 
must direct our actions, it must repress our unregulated passions and 
inclinations. To act otherwise is nothing short of hypocrisy or 
self-deception. 

Be faithful, therefore, to the external exercises of religion ; do 
not neglect them no matter what people may say; but above all 
pay serious attention to interior worship which forms the basis, the 
essence, the soul of religion ; which is the element that God especially 
demands of us; and which is the only thing that can give worth, 
value, and merit to our actions. In the union of these two elements, 
and nowhere else, will be found that genuine adoration which God 
requires of us in the First Commandment. 


4Js, xlvi. 8. 2 Joel ii, 13. 3 Deut. iv. 29. 
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Chird Jnstruction on the Commandments 


WHEN AND HOW TO WORSHIP GOD 


In our last instruction we saw that the adoration which God pre- 
sctibes in the First Commandment comprises the exercise of the 
four virtues of faith, hope, charity, and religion. Now, with reference 
to this latter, which is the only one I have to speak of here, and which 
is more definitely understood under the name uf adoration, we have 
seen that it has for its object the actions by which we render to 
God the worship and honour due to Him; and that this worship is 
necessarily exterior as well as interior, but that it is principally 
interior, because of the fact that the interior is the soul of our life 
and is what God specially demands of us. 

In this instruction I purpose to dwell on two points : (I) the times 
at which we are to adore God and practise the acts of religion ; and 
(2) the faults that are usually committed on this head. 

Regarding the first point, God being always and at all times our 
Supreme Lord, Preserver and Benefactor, and we being dependent on 
Him, standing in need of Him, enjoying His bounty, and this at every 
moment of our lives, we should also, at each moment of our existence, 
be occupied in blessing Him, honouring Him, adoring Him. But as 
our present condition imposes many other unavoidable obligations 
and claims on us, and does not permit us to exercise such uninter- 
rupted adoration, it will be sufficient for us to practise it occasionally 
and under certain circumstances. Now what are these ? 

1. These are festivals specially consecrated to divine worsnip. 
God has reserved these days for Himself ; and just as during the other 
days He permits us principally to occupy ourselves with the duties 
of our state (I say principally, not exclusively) so also does He will 
that on festivals acts of worship should constitute the principal part, 
without, however, excluding either those occupations which are not 
contrary to the sanctity of such days, or certain innocent forms of 
amusement, as shall be pointed out in connexion with the Third 
Commandment. 

2. Besides adoring God on festivals, we should also adore Him 
in the morning and evening of each day—in the morning, because it 
is only right and just to dedicate the first moments of our day to 
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God from whom we have gratuitously received this gift, and to ac- 
knowledge His goodness in preserving us throughout the night. How, 
asks St. John Chrysostom, can you dare to dream of opening your 
eyes to the light of the sun without devoting a thankful thought to 
that God who by means of that orb gives light to the world ?—to 
that God in whom, as St. Paul remarks, we live and move and have 
our being. 

One of the distinctive characteristics of the just, that is to say, 
of the good Christian, is, according to the words of the Holy Spirit, 
to consecrate the first moments of the day to adoration and prayer : 
He will give lis heart to resort early to the Lord that made him and he 
will pray in the sight of the Most High.2 We must, therefore, before 
turning our attention to anything else, prostrate ourselves before the 
Lord, offer Him our hearts, our actions, our trials, our sufferings, 
and beg of Him the graces and helps of which we stand in need. 

The same may be said of evening prayer. We ought not to end 
our day and lay ourselves down to sleep without acknowledging that 
God who has lovingly preserved us during its course; and hence, 
without thanking Him for the blessings we have received, and asking 
pardon for our trespasses. A salutary practice is this—a practice, 
too, that may well guarantee us against dying a bad death. 

But if we do not wish to be niggardly in our dealings with God, 
cannot we easily and without in any way interfering with the due 
discharge of our duties adore Him frequently also during the course 
of the day? Faith teaches us that God is everywhere, that He is 
ever present to us, and that He sees and hears us in all places. What, 
then, is to hinder us, even in the midst of our daily occupations, 
from raising our souls, our hearts, our affections to Him,every now 
and then ? Is not this a true exercise of adoration ? Herein we see 
the great difference that may exist between two persons engaged in 
identical occupations—the one confines all his attention to the 
material work which is before him, and which can procure him nothing 
more than temporal gain ; the other often raises his mind and heart to 
God, and thereby derives from his labour a spiritual treasure of acts 
of homage to God and of merits for himself. Now, what is to 
prevent the first from doing what the second finds no difficulty in 
accomplishing ? 

Moreover, should we have time and opportunity to hear Mass 
we ought to try to be present. Of all acts of religion the greatest, the 
most august, and that by which we can most perfectly acknolwedge the 
sovereignty of God, is the Mass, in which we offer up to God the Victim 
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that is most dear to Him—His only Son—and thereby adore Him in 
the most perfect way possible. If circumstances, therefore, permit, 
we ought not to neglect this practice, much less should we make it 
a habit or, so to say, a law to never hear Mass unless when strictly 
bound. In this respect the rich and well-to-do are often put to shame 
by many poor labourers and artisans who, bound down as they are 
by necessity to toil and fatigue, nevertheless never fail to assist every 
morning at the divine Sacrifice. 

What I have said in reference to Mass applies, proportionately, to 
various other acts of religion which we should readily practise when- 
ever a favourable opportunity presents itself, such, for example, as 
attending benediction, vespers, devotions, visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament. A truly pious Christian should never allow himself to 
be deterred by the spirit of laziness or idleness, but should take ad- 
vantage of all the occasions that arise to hasten lovingly and eagerly 
to glorify the Lord. 

In short, as far as positive precepts in this matter are concerned, 
adoration by formal and positive acts of worship cannot be the one 
and only affair of all our days and hours nor can the exact number 
of times it is to be exercised be definitely determined ; on the other 
hand, it is quite certain that we shall not be exempt from grave fault 
if we do not practise them at those times that have been laid down 
by the Church, thus showing that we recognize the sovereign excel- 
lence of this supreme, divine, and infinite Being, the Source and 
Origin of life, as well as the Source and Origin of all that we have and 
all that we are. 

I now pass on to indicate the ordinary sins that may be com- 
mitted on this head. These are four in number—sins of omission 
of voluntary distraction, of irreverence, and of contempt. 

1. Sins of omission—the sin of the many Christians who habitually 
live in complete forgetfulness of God, and who voluntarily neglect to 
worship Him at the time and in the manner prescribed by the Church. 

2. Sins of voluntary distraction—the sin of those who do indeed 
occasionally practise acts of worship, but only materially—out of 
routine and mere habit, and without any devout intention. This 
may be called one of the greatest plagues that infest Christian life. 
Acts of piety are indeed practised, but only exteriorly, and not in the 
way that God requires, that is to say, in spirit and in truth. To 
recite many prayers without knowing what one says, and without the 
slightest attempt at attention or devotion ; to say with the lips many 
beautiful acts of virtue without being in the least touched or pene- 
trated by them—all that is very fine on the outside, but it is little 
more in reality than a vain and idle ceremony, and neither leads to 
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spiritual unction nor to change of life, nor to improved conduct, nor 
to greater union with God. 

3- Sins of irreverence—a sin that is easily committed during the 
course of public acts of religion which are practised in common and 
under the eyes of others. It is sufficient to observe the way in 
which many behave at Mass, at public devotions, even in the 
presence of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. They conduct thems 
selves with such carelessness, immodesty, and irreverence, as no one 
would dream of being guilty of in the presence of a personage of the 
least importance. Some go so far as not to deign even to bend their 
knee during the most solemn moments of the divine Sacrifice; or 
if they do, merely half kneel down ; just like the Jews who insulted 
Jesus Christ in the courtyard of Pilate’s house. Their lips are mute, 
their eyes ever roving about, their whole attitude indicates nothing 
but curiosity, levity, distraction, and other similar defects that are 
altogether out of place. 

Assuredly this is not the way to honour the sovereign greatness 
and infinite majesty of God in whose sight we should look on our- 
selves as vile dust, and before whom our souls should be penetrated 
with profound respect, holy fear, and sacred dread. Instead of 
honouring Him and rendering Him propitious to us, we only succeed 
in drawing down on our heads His fearful malediction. But on this 
subject we shall have occasion to speak elsewhere. 

4. Sins of disrespect and contempt—the sin of those libertines 
who refuse to give to God the homage of worship and of acts of 
religion, which they regard as only a weakness, a superstition, and 
who consequently laugh at exercises of piety, treat pious and devout 
persons with mockery, and jest and jibe on all that is sacred. This 
attitude is precisely what we know as the spirit of impiety—a spirit 
directly opposed to the spirit of religion which should lead us to honour 
God in Himself by every sort of homage, as well as to honour Him 
also in those things that are consecrated to Him, or are in any way 
destined to His service. Regarding the enormity of this sin it is 
hardly necessary to say a single word. 

In all that regards the worship of God, negligence is a great 
evil ; irreverence is greater still; but the greatest of all is contempt, 
derision, mockery, because these are not merely the outcome of human 
frailty but of downright malice, and presuppose faith to be already 
dead ; at least they presuppose a proximate disposition to lose it ; 
for faith cannot long exist within us if the spirit of religion is lessened 
or lost in us. 

And yet, how common is this spirit of contempt in our days! 
Did we find it only in persons advanced in years and hardened by 
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vice, it could cause little wonder ; but to have to observe it daily even 
in young men not yet out of their teens—to see those young men 
ostentatiously display a contemptuous and insulting attitude towards 
all that is holy and sacred—is a thought that must fill us with both 
horror and fear. Levity, dissipation, indevotion, have always and at 
all times been a defect characteristic of youth; but this shameless 
parade of irreligion, this sacrilegious effrontery, is a special charac- 
teristic of our own days. 

As for ourselves, let us carefully avoid all the defects which I 
have enumerated, and let the following be our rule :— 

1. Let us be punctual and exact in practising acts of religion. 
We shall never be short of time to do so, if we only know how to 
regulate our days methodically and orderly. And should important 
business or occupations compel us to omit something, let us take care 
that that thing is not our religious duties—let us cut short our other 
occupations, but as for our exercises of piety and especially prayer, 
which is so necessary to the Christian life, let us never fail to provide 
a little time. 

2. As the practices of piety which we desire to offer to God 
cannot be agreeable to Him unless they come from the heart and 
are produced and animated by that interior spirit which alone is. 
capable of rendering them meritorious in His eyes, let us take care 
to see that they really do spring from the heart. 

3. If our heart esteems them, there will be no danger of irrever- 
ence or insult ; for irreverence is only a necessary consequence of a 
defective interior, that is to say, of a heart that does not love God, 
that is cold and indifferent towards Him ; and not only this, but if the 
heart is there, our respect and reverence in church during divine 
service will be a source of edification to others, and an almost infallible 
indication of interior piety. 

4. Finally, and above all, guard against anything like the 
spirit of irreligion and of contempt for works of piety. If we have not 
the courage to practise them, so much the worse for ourselves ; but 
let us at the very least always hold them in proper esteem, and let 
us never look on them as miserable and contemptible trifles. In what 
concerns God there is no such thing as a trifle—all is as great as the 
God we adore; nor should those who show themselves exact in the 
practice of all that relates to divine worship be looked down on 
or, as often happens, regarded with a sort of suspicion or feeling of 
good-natured pity or contempt. 

On the contrary, those who really prove themselves to be small, 
frivolous, light-headed and ignorant are the very libertines who laugh 
at them, and who would fain pass themselves off as persons of con. 
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siderable importance. How is it that such persons as these regard 
as reasonable the respect and honour that are given te parents, 
masters, and rulers, and yet insist that all homage must be refused 
to that God from whom is derived all authority, from whom all have 
received existence, on whom we depend at every moment of our lives, 
and into whose hands we must inevitably fall sooner or later? And 
this is what is meant by being men of spirit! Why, it is nothing but 
folly and madness—a veritable nightmare of ideas. 

The best answer to make them, and the best way to protect and 
defend our religion from their insults, is to make on our part an open, 
solemn, and Dublic profession of our devotion, by means of frequent 
and devout visits to the church, reception of the sacraments, practices 
of piety and adoration, without paying the slightest attention to their 
jeers and sarcasms, thus rendering them contempt for contempt. 

I should wish these remarks to be specially borne in mind by 
those young men, should there be any such present, whose shameless 
parade of irreligion I drew attention to just now. It is only a con- 
temptible respect for the opinion of their companions, and of those 
about them, a foolish fear of being laughed at or derided that makes 
them ashamed of piety and religion, and leads them to affect the air 
of a libertine, thus feigning to be what they really are not, and stifling 
the good principles of the Christian education given them by their 
parents whose hearts they in return fill with grief and sorrow by 
acting as they do. Surely you will never allow the opinions or the 
jibes of a few brainless, thoughtless heads to influence you so far as 
to lead you to renounce your religion. 

Cut, yourself off, then, once for all from those who are in your 
case a continual school of impiety ; and if you should happen to find 
yourself in their company, do not blush to let it be seen that you are 
religious and devout. The worst that can happen you will be the 
loss of the friendship, confidence, and esteem of those who will look 
on you as a bigot, and a person of no spirit ; but that loss will be 
rather your gain; while, on the other hand you will be compensated 
by the esteem of those whose good opinion is worth something, and 
what is more important still, you will have the blessing, friendship, 
and protection of God without which you can hope for no good 
either in this life or in the life to come. 

In fine, bear this well in mind: adoration which is the First 
Commandment of the Decalogue, is also the first petition Jesus Christ 
taught us to make in the Our Father, in the words Hallowed be Thy 
name, thus showing us that we must regard this duty as the founda- 
tion of all our life and conduct. Placed as we are on this earth for 
one sole end—that of honouring and serving God faithfully, and thus 
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meriting eternal bliss—we should regard this duty as our first and 
most important business in life: This is all man.1 Well, indeed 
shall we be convinced of this truth when we find our last moments 
approaching ; but what use is it then? God grant that its only 
use may not be to cause us to despair for having badly understood 
it, or completely neglected it during life. Let us, therefore, try to 
be penetrated with it now so as to be able constantly to honour that 
God whom we would have our friend then, and our rewarder and 
benefactor for endless ages afterwards. What blindness is not ours! 
—to be on earth to adore God and at the same time to find ourselves 
continually tending to forget Him, occupying ourselves with every 
thing except this duty! Assuredly this is a point worthy of serious 
consideration. 


1Eccles, xij. 13, 
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Fourth Anstruction on the Commandments 


SINS OF EXCESS AGAINST THE WORSHIP OF GOD 


IN our previous instruction we noted the various sins of defect that 
may be committed in connexion with the adoration prescribed by 
God in the First Commandment. Another sin may, however, be 
committed against this Commandment—a sin which we call by the 
name of superstition, and which, partly out of malice and partly 
through ignorance, is the cause of many other sins. 

It is on this subject that I intend to speak to-day, at least on, 
all of it that is now necessary for you to know. Doubtless did we 
live in those times when people often took great delight in certain 
superstitious arts and sciences, such, for instance, as divination, 
necromancy, magic, and judicial astrology, it would be necessary to 
dwell at greater length on this point ; but times have changed and 
such studies are no longer fashionable. The vice of our age, as we 
have seen, consists rather in impiety, unbelief, and contempt for things 
religious. I must not, however, omit to touch on some of the prin- 
cipal points of superstition sufficient to serve as a light and guide 
for all other points that are not here discussed in detail. 

Superstition, as St. Thomas says, is a false religion by which 
is given to the true God a worship He does not approve, or by which 
the worship due to God alone is also given to creatures. In this there 
are two points to be noticed; the one with reference to the object 
to which our worship is offered, the other with reference to the manner 
in which this worship is given. With reference to the object, it is a 
superstition to worship anything outside God; with reference to the 
manner, it is superstitious to render Him any other worship than 
that which He prescribes. 

Let us first explain the latter part which regards the manner of 
our worship. We Christians adore the true God; there can conse- 
quently be no danger of superstition arising from the object of our 
adoration; but it may easily arise from the manner in which we 
adore that object, as would happen were we to mix up with the 
adoration we render to God practices of an improper or superstitious 
character, or of a nature other than that prescribed by God and His. 


Church. 
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Moreover, and this is worse still, these practices may belong to 
a false and forbidden form of worship, such, for instance, as if to- 
day one were to observe Jewish ceremonies which were indeed, at one 
time, acts of the true religion, inasmuch as they prefigured the Messiah 
to come, but now that we adore Him since His coming, these same 
ceremonies would be part of a false and erroneous worship and would 
consequently be not only sinful, but gravely sinful, if practised with 
full knowledge of the fact. 

In the second place the practices we refer to can be vain and 
useless practices which in no way contribute to the glory of God or 
to the promotion of faith and devotion. For instance, to fix on a 
definite and invariable number of Our Fathers, neither more nor less, 
to pray in such and such an attitude, or at such and sucha time, 
with the fixed conviction that should these circumstances be varied, 
our prayers become useless,—this would be nothing short of childish 
superstition. In conformity with these principles, the Council of Trent 
condemned as superstitious the conduct of those who imagined they 
could not help the souls in Purgatory in any other way than by a 
fixed number of Masses celebrated with a fixed number of candles 
on the altar, and other similar conditions. The virtue of the divine 
Sacrifice is not tied down to limitations of this kind, but depends solely 
on the sanctity and infinite worth of the Victim who is offered. 

From this you will easily see that works of piety and devotion 
may be vitiated and rendered superstitious by the manner in which 
they are practised—that is, by introducing into them arbitrary and 
capricious conditions or circumstances which were neither instituted 
by God nor sanctioned by the Church—and those practices cannot be 
free from sin unless, indeed, in the case in which ignorance or sim- 
plicity excuses. Hence, to avoid any danger of this kind, we should 
never aim at novelties in our devotions—for novelty is always 
dangerous—but we should in all things accommodate ourselves to 
what has been authorized by the Church. 

And regarding the practices which have been sanctioned by God 
and the Church, let us observe them exactly, without listening to 
certain champions of a false and worldly wisdom who, to discredit 
religion, which they detest, characterize those practices as super- 
stitious. According to such as these, all is superstition—fasting, 
abstinence, austerity, mortification, processions, relics, images. 
But what is it but a downright abuse of language to characterize as 
superstitious those things which God has authorized either directly 
or through those whom He has authorized to make known His will ? 
If it pleases them to call such practices superstitious, let them do so, 
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provided they hold that these superstitions ought to be practised by 
all Christians. 

At the very utmost, these practices, good and holy as they are 
in themselves, could become superstitious in those who attribute 
greater value to them than they really possess, and who place a 
disproportionate amount of confidence in them, as is done by those 
who, relying on certain devotions and practices of theirs in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin and the Saints to whom they are very devout, 
continue in sin and lead bad lives, in the ill-placed confidence that in 
consequence of the devotions referred to they cannot die a bad death, 
A baneful superstition this !—a superstition eagerly fomented by the 
devil, and a superstition, too, that is more common than might be 
imagined. 

Thus far regarding the superstition arising from the manner of 
worship. Much more important is it for us to dwell on that super- 
stition which arises in connexion with the object of worship—that is 
to say, the superstition that consists in rendering to a creature the 
honour due to God alone. Of this there are several branches :— 

I. The first branch is idolatry, or, the adoration of idols, a sin 
committed by pagans who regarded as gods created things, such as 
the sun, the moon, the stars, or artificial objects such as statues of 
gold, silver, bronze, or wood, and who dedicated temples and altars 
to such and offered them incense, adoration, and sacrifices. It 
would seem almost impossible that man gifted with reason could 
descend to such an excess of blindness and folly as to fail to recognize 
that God whose existence all creatures reveal; and to transfer to 
these very creatures and even to vile animals and insects the honours 
due to God, and to split up that God who is essentially one and 
indivisible into so many impure, extravagant, and senseless divinities 
But the fact is there, and undeniable—history is its witness. 

So gross a form of idolatry as this need not be feared amongst 
us, who are enlightened by the light of the Gospel, and who recognize 
one only true God, the Creator and Preserver of all things, our First 
Beginning and our Last End; but there is another kind of idolatry 
which is by no means uncommon and which consists in practically 
giving our heart and affections to anything but God, even though 
speculatively we still believe in Him and adore Him externally. It 
is in this sense that St. Paul gave the name of idolatry to love of 
money : Covetousness, which is the service of idols.1 The miser certainly 
does not believe that gold is a god; yet in practice he does for gold 
all that he should do for God, consecrating to it all his thoughts, 
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all his affections, all his desires, all his occupations, and all his cares, 
and placing in its possession his own felicity ; with the result that he 
is practically an idolator of money. 

What St. Paul says of avarice applies equally to every other 
predominant passion of man. If you are sensual, unchaste, given 
over to the corrupt desires of your nature, your idol and your divinity 
will be that degraded pleasure you seek, and that vile creature you 
adore; if you are a glutton, a drunkard, your idol is your palate 
and your belly, as was expressly said by St. Paul: whose god ts their 
belly ;1 if ambitious your God is ambition ; if vindictive, your God 
is anger. In one word, as many vices and sins, as many creatures 
as you love and seek in themselves and for yourself, so many will be 
the divinities you set up in place of God and to which you give the 
honour due to Him alone. True, this honour does not consist in 
offering incense or in external prostration ; but it does consist in the 
internal affections of the heart; and is consequently veritable 
idolatry. 

2. Another class of superstition is that of those who either 
directly or indirectly have recourse to or dealings with the demon, 
for the purpose of doing injury to others, or of obtaining a knowledge 
of occult sciences, or of producing marvellous effects above the power 
of man. In this class we number magicians and sorcerers. 

That there are persons who have occult dealings with the devil 
whom they invoke either expressly or tacitly, cannot be denied without 
injury to faith. The command issued by God to the Israelites to 
exterminate from the midst of His people the celebrated magicians 
of Pharaoh; the pythoness of Endor, to whom Saul in his distress 
had recourse to invoke the shades of the Prophet Samuel ; the famous 
Simon Magus, of whom it is said in the Acts of the Apostles, that he 
was regarded as a great wonder-worker ; and, to omit others, Anti- 
Christ, who is to come at the end of the world ; of whom the Apostle 
tells us that in him will the devil dwell corporeally, and who will 
seduce the whole world by his many prodigies, and will gather into 
his net infinite peoples—all which facts, registered in Sacred Scriptures, 
show us evidently that this execrable art is neither a dream nor an 
invention of the imagination, but has really existed and still con- 
tinues to exist. Passion is capable of leading us to such an excess 
as to induce us to make an alliance and have dealings with our mortal 
enemy. Now, on this subject, two observations claim attention :— 

I. The first is, that we should not be too ready, as the simple 
and ignorant usually are, to attribute to the power of the demon or 
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to magical art any and every effect that seems strange or marvellous, 
but which in reality may be nothing more than the result of skill, 
or practice, or sleight-of-hand, or of special genius. Persons who are 
well instructed in physical science often produce astonishing results, 
which to the ignorant might well seem to be due to diabolic agency, 
but which are in fact simply natural operations and effects. On this 
head, therefore, while one should not be too ready obstinately to 
deny everything without distinction, neither should one be too ready 
to admit everything with indiscriminating credulity. 

2. A second and more important observation is that the demon 
though endowed with knowledge and strength superior to ours is 
powerless to use them only in so far as God permits him, which He 
may do to try the good, or to punish the wicked, as the story of the 
holy Job abundantly proves. It should, therefore, be highly erroneous 
and harmful to believe that the devil is able to accomplish great 
results, and especially such as might easily tempt men to trust to 
his power, as, for instance, the acquisition of great riches, the dis- 
covery of hidden treasures, the accomplishment of each and every 
desire, and so on. Even though the devil could do all that, and even 
though he may perhaps promise to do it, God will not permit him 
really to do so; and hence it is that his dupes are so often deceived. 
in their hopes. 

3. Another point: Generally speaking, a kind of sacrilegious. 
worship is given to the devil as often as to obtain a certain result 
one uses means which of themselves have no connexion with 
the required effect. For the effect in question cannot be expected 
from any natural power since we presuppose that no such power 
exists in such means, nor from God Who has never promised His. 
assistance in folly of this kind; and hence it only remains to look 
for it to the demon—a confidence that cannot be exempt from sin 
and from grave sin unless simplicity or ignorance should happen to- 
excuse. 

This sin is known as a tacit compact, or a vain observance, 
because thereby one proposes to accomplish some object by means 
that in themselves are useless or altogether inadequate and dis- 
proportionate to the effect desired. Such vain observances are by 
no means uncommon, especially amongst women who by their natural 
disposition are much inclined to these and similar practices. 

Under this particular class of superstition should be enumerated. 
the practice of having recourse to various remedies for illness, such 
as charms and spells which have no natural connexion with the effect 
intended to be produced. 
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The same must be said of those who attach importance to trivial 
‘occurrences or accidents and who draw therefrom evil prognostica- 
tions in accordance with which they regulate their actions and pro- 
ceedings. It would be almost endless to recount the number of such 
vain observances. We have all heard of a certain number of magpies ; 
of stumbling on the threshold of the door; of a hare crossing one’s 
path; of beginning any business on Friday; of thirteen at dinner ; 
and so on indefinitely. Now all these and similar practices are 
nothing more than vain and superstitious observances that have been 
handed down from the days of paganism. Doubtless in many cases 
people attach no great importance to such things; but on the other 
hand it is equally undeniable that people do sometimes take them 
seriously, in which case they cannot be excused from sin owing to 
the simple fact that either directly or indirectly they always redound 
to God’s dishonour and the demon’s glory. 

Should we try by superstitious means to know or discover things 
that are lost, distant, hidden or future, our sin in that case is called 
divination—a class of superstition which also involves a sort of worship 
of the demon. This sin is committed by those who seriously consult 
fortune-tellers who profess to foretell things future that are altogether 
dependent on the free will of God and of man; thus, they will prog- 
nosticate whether they will be happy or not; whether you will be 
married or not; whether you will die young or old; thus living 
on their lies and impostures. And should their predictions foretell 
unhappiness, they become for those who believe in them a continual 
source of fear and anxiety; while if the predictions are favourable 
they fill the unfortunate dupes with vain and groundless confidence 
that leads them into dangerous situations under the notion that 
there is nothing to fear, and thus very often exposes them to 
inevitable ruin. 

Now who is there who does not know that the knowledge éf the 
future is God’s own special property to such a degree that there is 
no creature, no matter how high or noble, who can know it unless 
indeed God, by a special grace, should deign to reveal it to him? All 
such predictions therefore as those in question are evidently founded 
on deceit, and all the credit that is given to them is simply super- 
stitious. That such predictions should sometimes come to pass 
should cause no surprise—it is the fortune-teller’s business to exercise 
his profession as frequently as he can, and as he foretells all sorts of 
things, even the most contradictory, it is not surprising that they are 
sometimes found to come to pass. A blind man who throws stones 
will sometimes hit the object he aims at—yet his success is not due 
to an accurate aim but simply to chance, 
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Do not tell me that you merely consult them for fun and amuse- 
ment and as a joke, and that you have no faith in them. The mere 
fact of consulting them, no matter what the motive may be, is always. 
sinful, since by your act you at least co-operate in another’s sin, and 
give countenance to a profession that is expressly forbidden by God. 

Finally, it is forbidden by God to pay attention to dreams, or 
to place any credit in them. True it is that the Lord has sometimes. 
revealed great secrets by means of dreams ; such, for instance, as the 
mysterious dreams, narrated in Holy Scripture, of the Patriarch 
Jacob, of the young Joseph, of Pharaoh, King of Egypt, of 
Nabuchodonosor, King -of Babylon, and others, by means of 
which God deigned to make known the secret designs of 
His providence. But we have no right or authority to believe oure 
selves so highly favoured by God as to have supernatural dreams, 
When dreams do really come from God, they leave such an impression 
in the mind and heart that it is impossible to have any doubt as to 
their character; but the case is so rare that God Himself has for- 
bidden us to give credit to those things that come to us in the shape 
of dreams: Give no heed to your dreams which you dream. 

This much should, I hope, be sufficient on the subject of 
superstition. At the very least it will enable you to form a correct 
estimate of all that concerns this class of sins. What is certain is 
that all kinds of superstition have been forbidden in Deuteronomy: 
Let there not be found amongst you anyone .. . that consulteth soothe 
sayers, or observeth dreams and omens, neither let there be any wizard 
... for the Lord abhorreth all these things.® 

Let us, then, be on our guard against every sort of superstition 
and against each and every practice that can in any way be connected 
with this sin, so as to avoid exposing ourselves to the danger of being 
captured by the snares of the demon. Since by the coming of Jesus. 
Christ idolatry has been banished from the world, the devil leaves no 
stone unturned to preserve some vestige of the old superstition by 
striving to disseminate superstitious practices amongst Christians, 
But as for us, let us jealously stand aloof from all such things, so 
as not to transfer the confidence which is due to God alone, from Him 
to His rebellious angel, thus in a certain way offering worship to him 
who deserves neither honour nor worship. : 

It is in God alone that we must place all our confidence; it is 
in Him that we must repose all our hope, protesting with holy David 
that our true happiness consists in clinging to Him and confiding 
unreservedly in Him: I ts good for me to adhere to my God, to put my 
hope in the Lord God. 
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fith Instruction on the Commandments 
ON HONOURING THE SAINTS, RELICS, AND IMAGES 


‘So jealous is God of His honour and glory that He willed that we 
should adore Him alone. The Lord thy God shalt thou adore and 
Him only shalt thou serve. Now, a very important question at once 
arises: How are we to reconcile this precept with the Church’s 
ancient and universal practice of honouring Saints, relics, and images ? 
Is this honour anything more than a mere piece of superstition and 
idolatry, as Protestants ceaselessly assert it is, when they accuse us 
of having substituted the worship of idols by that of Saints, relics, 
and images, and hence of transgressing the First Commandment ? 
‘The accusation is downright unjust, and arises from the fact that 
they do not understand the Church’s teaching on this point, or rather 
because they willingly misunderstand it, in order to have a pretext 
for their calumnies, and to justify their schismatical separation from 
us. Let us, then, turn our attention to this interesting and instructive 
subject. 

We may well begin by drawing attention to the fundamental 
difference there is between worship and worship, between honour 
and honour. In a general way worship is a humble recognition of 
the perfection and excellence of that object to which we render our 
homage. Now as this excellence is of two kinds—one increated, 
essential, independent, as is that of God; the other accidental, com- 
municated, dependent, as is that of the Saints—it is clear that there 
can be but two kinds of honour or worship. The first is called latria, 
is that supreme homage, that first and principal worship we owe to 
God as our Sovereign Lord and Master—a worship that belongs to 
Him and to Him alone. The second is called dudia, or inferior homage, 
and is a worship of simple respect and veneration which we render to 
the Saints and chosen persons on earth. 

But as the Blessed Virgin, by reason of her singular excellence 
which consists in the privilege of her Immaculate Conception, in the 
plenitude of her graces and in the gift of her divine Maternity, occupies 
a special place amongst the Saints, so is she honoured by a special 
worship called hyperdulia, which, however, does not differ essentially 
but only in degree, from that of the Saints; for though specially 
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favoured and privileged by God, she must always be regarded as 
belonging to the class of created beings. All that will be said, 
therefore, with reference to the honour paid to the Saints will apply 
also to that given to the Blessed Virgin. 

This much being borne in mind, it will be easy to understand 
that the honour we pay to the Saints is not contrary to the First 
Commandment. When God commands us to adore Him alone, He 
speaks of that worship which belongs to Him alone and which can 
be communicated to none else; but He does not thereby intend to 
exclude inferior worship which can belong to the Saints. In saying 
“T forbid anyone in my dominions to usurp the honour that is due 
to me,” a monarch would certainly not be understood to deprive his 
ministers, magistrates, and officials of the respect due to them. To 
interpret his words in this way would be nothing short of foolish. 
So it is in the case under consideration—while reserving for God alone 
the worship which belongs to Him alone as our sovereign Lord and 
Master, and which can be rendered to none but Him, we honour the 
Saints as God’s friends, by a worship of reverence and affection, just 
as here on earth we honour those who are distinguished by dignity, 
merit, and holiness. 

Hence, as a monarch is in no way offended by the honour paid 
his ministers, because such honour really redounds to his own credit ; 
so the honour paid to the Saints really redounds to God’s honour, 
since we honour the Saints not on their own account alone but because 
of their relation to God—because they are dear to Him, friends of 
His, in close union with Him, and because in them He has deigned 
to display the riches of His power, liberality, and mercy; and 
thus in honouring the Saints we honour God, the Source of all 
sanctity, the Author of all good, the Remunerator of all virtue. 

This fundamental distinction which the Church makes between 
God and the Saints is too clear and evident to need further expla- 
nation. But, as Protestants object, do we not depart from this . 
teaching in the practices and ceremonies we employ to honour the 
Saints ? Certainly not. There are indeed certain practices which 
we adopt indiscriminately both with regard to God and the Saints ; 
but these are practices which by their very nature may be used equally 
well for both classes of worship, according to the intention of the 
person who employs them. Such, for instance, are genuflections, 
inclinations, prostrations, incensations, and many other external 
signs of worship. Not having of themselves a determinate signifi- 
cation, and deriving, as they do, all their value from our interior 
affections, God is not offended by our using them to honour the Saints, 
since in doing so we impart to them a far different value and signi- 
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fication from that given to them when we employ them to honour 
God. Thus, when we bow down before the Saints, we simply intend 
to honour them ; but when we bow down before God we intend to 
adore Him ; so that the same external action when applied to God is 
an act of latria, while applied to the Saints it is an act of dulza. 

But as for those practices which pertain strictly to the supreme 
worship of latria, they are never used in connexion with the Saints; 
for instance, the Sacrifice of the Mass which is offered to God alone 
and not to the Saints, even though we are accustomed to speak in a 
loose way of the Mass of such and such a Saint, in consequence of 
the fact that in such a Mass special commemoration is made of the 
Saint whose memory or anniversary is being celebrated. In the same 
way, a temple or altar is intended for sacrifice, and hence neither 
temple nor altar is raised to the Saints but to God alone, though under 
the name and invocation of some Saint. This is the only reason why 
we speak of the church of such and such a Saint. A vow also, con- 
sidered in itself, is an act of /atyia, and hence is made to God alone 
and even if it is sometimes said to be made to a Saint, the meaning 
is that a promise has been made to God with regard to some work 
pleasing to the Saint. 

But, they insist, is it not true that you, Catholics, invoke both 
God and the Saints? Most true; but all catechisms and all the 
Church’s prayers make clear the difference there is between our 
invocation of God and our invocation of the Saints. When we invoke 
God we regard Him as the Author and Bestower of every good, and 
hence we address Him thus: Have mercy on us ; hear us ; deliver us ; 
but on the contrary when we invoke the Saints we consider them 
simply as our advocates and intercessors whose prayers are of much 
greater avail than ours, and hence we say to them: Pray for us 
intercede for us. 

But although the Saints are in a certain sense our advocates 
and intercessors this does not stand in the way of Jesus Christ being, 
in the words of Sacred Scripture, our one true Mediator, Advocate, 
and Intercessor. There ts one Mediator of God and men, the Man 
Christ Jesus ;) We have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
Just.? 

The reason is that the Saints themselves do not obtain us any 
grace unless through the mediation of Jesus Christ, through His 
merits, and the interposition of His holy name. We recognize that 
the mediation of Jesus Christ is absolutely necessary, because He 
alone is the foundation of all our hope, the one Victim of propitiation 
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for our sins, the only meritorious and efficacious cause of all our 
good works and graces ; while we recognize the mediation of the Saints 
simply as useful and advantageous because of the fact that they are 
more worthy than we to be listened to and favoured by God. How, 
then, can it be said that the invocation of the Saints, when properly 
understood, is injurious or derogatory to Jesus Christ, as Protestants 
would have us believe? Either they do not understand us, or they 
unjustly attribute to us sentiments which are not ours, and against 
which we never cease to protest. 

From all this, it will be clear that neither in theory nor practice 
is the honour we pay to the Saints in any way contrary to the First 
Commandment, because it is an honour of a different class, an inferior 
honour, such as befits them, but always and at all times an honour 
redounding to the honour and glory of God Himself. 

It is not quite so easy to explain the honour paid to relics and 
images, owing to the fact that in this case we have to do with material, 
inanimate objects, devoid of motion, sense, and reason. At the same 
time as our accusers are openly at fault when they reject and condemn 
the veneration of the Saints, so are they none the less so in condemning 
that of relics and images. 

To begin with relics. By relics we understand all that remains 
to us of the Saints after their death, such, for instance, as their bodies, 
their bones, their ashes; all that served at any time for their use or 
was sanctified by contact with them, such as their garments, their 
shrouds, and the instruments by which the martyrs were tortured. 
I do not here include those objects that were employed to accomplish 
our Saviour’s passion and death, because the same honour is due 
to them as is due to Jesus Christ Himself. But confining our attention 
to the relics of the Saints alone, who can fail to see how pious, reason- 
able and just is the honour we pay to them? 

Thus their bodies are parts of the Saints, and rightly do we 
honour them, both on account of what they were and what they will 
one day become. What were they? They were, as the Council of 
Trent says, the living members of Jesus Christ and the temples of 
the Holy Ghost; they were victims acceptable to God by reason 
of their mortifications, penances, or martyrdom; they were the 
instruments of good works and of the most signal virtues. And what 
will they become? Faith in the resurrection tells us that those 
bones, which now appear so small and so worthless, will be reunited 
one day to their souls, and will be clothed for ever with glory. 

As for the various objects that have belonged to the Saints, we 
honour them as so many monuments of their virtues and as precious 
souvenirs of their persons, so that in honouring the relics we honour 
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the Saints to whom they belonged, and in honouring the Saints we 
honour God whose friends they are—the same God who so honours 
them Himself, and who commands us to honour them. 

Hence, as you will see, our honour does not stop short at the 
things themselves as if we recognized something divine in them; on 
the contrary, we know perfectly well that they are, in themselves, 
only simple creatures, things of dust and ashes. In honouring them 
we pray the saints, by these precious pledges which We possess, to 
remember us and help us at the throne of God by their prayers, as 
we remember them and honour them in their relics. Now what 
absurdity or folly can anyone point out in this ? 

Almost identical is the teaching of the Catholic Church regarding 
the worship of images. The same natural instinct that leads us to 
love and respect some one, leads us also to love and receive his por- 
trait with sentiments of love, respect, and veneration. And do we 
not, in point of fact, respect the image of a great personage, of a friend, 
of a parent, or of a person who is dear to us? How, then, can we 
refuse the same honour to the images of Jesus Christ, of the Blessed 
Virgin, and of the Saints ? 

True it is, indeed, that ignorance may lead to the degradation 
of this veneration into dishonour or superstition, as would happen were 
we to stop short at the image itself, under the impression that it 
contains in itself any real excellence of its own, or of itself is deserving 
of our veneration. But who can be ignorant that the honour we pay 
an image is intended for the Saint it represents and not for the picture 
or statue itself? Ask the simplest poor old woman you may meet, 
who appears to be wrapped up in adoration of some image of the Blessed 
Virgin, and show her that it is not an image of the Blessed Virgin 
but of some ordinary person ; well, you will at once see that her 
devotion towards that picture or statue is at an end—an evident proof 
that she heretofore has adored that picture only in so far as she 
believed that in it she was honouring the image of the Mother of God. 

The honour we pay to images is not, then, absolute but relative ; 
that is to say, does not stop short at the material image considered in 
itself, as if in it there was some divinity or power, on account of which 
one should honour it, or ask some grace of it, or place confidence in 
it, just as the Gentiles did who put all their hope in idols ; but it is 
an honour that goes further than the image, and is paid to the Saint 
whom the image represents, so that when, for instance, we kiss such 
images or bow down before them, we intend to adore Jesus Christ, 
honour the Blessed Virgin or the Saint whose image it is; and hence 
according as our veneration is paid to God, to the Blessed Virgin, 
or to the Saints, it takes the name of Jatria, or hyperdulia, or dulia. 
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In the same way the statement that such or such a picture or 
image is miraculous, while another is not, should cause you no diffi- 
culty. When we say that an image or picture is miraculous you must 
not imagine that of itself it has, any more than another picture or 
image, the power of according graces, or that these graces are to be 
hoped for from it or believed to be obtainable from it; but, on the 
contrary, you must cleady understand that God, who is altogether 
free to distribute His graces as He pleases, deigns to honour by special 
wondrous privileges such and such a picture or image in preference 
to others, and to hear more readily the prayers of those who recom- 
mend themselves to Him before that picture, or at that shrine. If, 
then, certain pictures or images are held in special veneration, it is 
not because they of themselves possess any special virtue, but because 
they are a permanent memorial, a monument, and a trophy of the 
omnipotence, liberality, and goodness of God in imparting to us His 
favours. Moreover, we turn to such pictures with special confidence 
because of the fact that the recollection of the graces and blessings 
that God has often deigned to accord to those who have there invoked 
Him affords us good ground to hope that we, also, may succeed in 
obtaining the effect of our prayers in the same places. 

To conclude: The worship of the Saints, of relics, and of 
images, propeily understood and rightly practised, as the Church 
understands and practises it, cannot be taxed as superstitious, except 
through an excess of ignorance or malice. All our worship begins 
with God, and in Him terminates. And as God, though most jealous 
of our heart and our love, is not offended at the love we have for our 
neighbour—nay, he even desires us to love our neighbour for His 
sake, because in loving our neighbour it is God Himself whom we 
love in the person of our neighbour; so in like manner, although He 
is most jealous of His honour and glory, He is not offended, He even 
wills us to honour His Saints, their relics and images, because all such 
honour in the long run redounds to the honour of God Himself. 

It is, then, by no means surprising—and this observation fully 
confirms all we have said—that God Himself in His miracles has a 
thousand times shown Himself highly in favour of such worship. 
History, both sacred and profane, is full of evident miracles wrought 
by God either to punish cases of contempt manifested towards such 
worship, or to recompense and promote devotion to Saints, relics, 
and images—a consideration that should of itself suffice to silence 
for ever those who condemn and vilify the devotion in question. 

And if abuses and errors are occasionally met with on this head 
amongst the ignorant and badly instructed, this should not be 
ascribed to the fault of the Church, which has always disapproved 
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extravagance of the kind. Assuredly it is an error to regard the Saints 
as the authors and distributors of graces; assuredly it is an error to 
stop short at the material relics and images, without at the same 
time raising one’s thoughts to God, to the Blessed Virgin, and the 
Saints ; assuredly in our anxiety to honour Saints, relics, and images, 
it is an error to be unmindful in any way of God and Jesus Christ as 
is done by those who on entering a church where Jesus Christ, the 
Saint of Saints, is really present on the altar, do not deign to give 
Him as much as a thought, but go straight to the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin, or of some Saint. This is simply a perversion of the due 
order that should be observed in religious practices—God and Jesus 
Christ should come first, and after Him, the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints. Assuredly, also, is it an error to make our devotion to the 
Saints consist in anything else than in imitation of the example they 
have left us. ‘‘To honour the martyrs without imitating them,” 
says St. Augustine, ‘“‘ is nothing short of paying them a lying homage.” 
Finally, it is an error to neglect the essential duties of a Christian 
for certain external practices of respect for the Saints. A devotion 
that does not lead us to love and serve God in justice and holiness 
is merely a superficial devotion; it may even degenerate into super- 
stition if you succeed in persuading yourself that in consideration of 
your devotion to the Blessed Virgin or the Saints you can freely lead 
an -unregulated life and, notwithstanding, promise yourself a happy 
death. 

From such abuses and errors, in which the Church has no part, 
we must purify our worship ; but that worship itself must be retained, 
because it is most just and most holy. True indeed, the sub- 
stance or essence of our religion does not consist in such devotions 
or pious practices ; but these latter are so many helps mercifully held 
out to us by God to facilitate our approach to Him, and to give us 
greater confidence in the accomplishment of the object of our prayers ; 
they serve to promote our piety and devotion; and they comprise 
numerous other advantages—which considerations should be enough 
to make one who is desirous of his salvation hold them in great 
esteem, and guard against neglecting them, 
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Sirth Instruction on the Commandments 


ON THE PROFANATION OF HOLY PLACES 


Tue honour which the First Commandment directs us to give to God 
must not be limited to Him alone, but must also extend to everything 
that is consecrated to Him—sacred objects, such as relics, images, 
sacred vessels, sacraments; sacred persons, such as priests and 
religious ; as also sacred places, such as churches and temples. The 
profanation of such is called sacrilege—a sin the gravity of which is 
greater and greater in proportion as the object with which it is con- 
nected is more important, and in proportion also to the contempt 
and abuse with which it is accompanied. 

It is not my intention to speak in detail of each and every one 
of these objects ; nor is it at all necessary to do so. Regarding relics 
and images we have said enough in our previous instructions ; when 
explaining the Sacraments we pointed out in detail all that was 
needed to profane them; while as for the respect due to the Lord’s 
ministers, we discussed the question when treating of the sacrament 
of Orders, which is the foundation of the Christian Priesthood, and 
through which we derive faith, grace, the remission of sins, and all 
the various means instituted by God for the salvation of our souls. 

I shall accordingly confine my attention, in this instruction, to 
speaking of God’s house, of the respect due to it, and of its profanation. 
Of all the disorders that we have to deplore in our day, certainly 
one of the least is not the slight distinction that is sometimes made 
between God’s house and any profane building whatever. 

Although God is everywhere by His immensity, and although 
there is no place that is not sanctified by His presence, yet He has 
willed to select special places, consecrates them to His worship, and 
honours them by a special presence. Such places we call churches ; 
in them God specially dwells, just as He dwells specially in heaven. 
The Lord is in His holy temple, the Lord’s throne is in heaven.’ Of 
this, His special presence, He has deigned to give us a visible and 
striking proof in the dedication of the first and celebrated temple 
raised to Him by King Solomon. In the midst of the august ceremony 
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there was seen to descend a brilliant and luminous cloud, which 
spreading out all round, filled, as the sacred text narrates, the whole 
place with the glory and the majesty of God: The majesty of the 
Lord filled the house, thus taking possession of that temple as of 
His palace and special habitation, and showing thereby how He 
would thereafter take possession of all the places that were to be 
consecrated to Him. 

But for us, Christians, there is something more special still in 
connexion with our churches, in which God is much more present 
than He ever was in the temple of old; and how? By the real 
presence of Jesus Christ, true God and true Man, in the Blessea 
Eucharist. In the temple of old the sacred Humanity of the Son 
of God who was not yet made flesh, was not adored as we adore it 
to-day in our tabernacles. The Blessed Sacrament it is that entitles 
our churches to be properly called the House of God ; this it is that 
renders the poorest and lowliest of our churches more worthy of 
respect and reverence than the ancient temple of Solomon—the 
most magnificent and most glorious the world had ever seen. 
And hence our churches are God’s houses fora two-fold reason : (1} 
by the special presence of God’s immensity; and (2) by the true 
and real presence of Jesus Christ. You see, then, how holy and 
venerable are our churches, and how great is the honour, respect, 
and reverence we owe them. 

The better to understand what are our duties and what should. 
be our attitude towards our churches, we shall consider the motives. 
God has in making His dwelling-place therein. These motives are 
principally two, and have been made known to us by God Himself— 
the glory of His name, and the good of our own souls. 

(t) The glory of His Holy Name: J have chosen and have 
sanctified ths place that My Name may be there for ever.2. God being 
everywhere, we are everywhere bound to hold ourselves in continual 
acts of humble adoration ? That would indeed be too heavy, and 
even too impracticable an obligation, in view of life’s many and. 
unceasing occupations and distractions that make us frequently lose 
sight of God. What, then, has the Lord ordained ? He has left us 
free in all other places—not indeed, to sin, but to attend to our: 
business and occupations—and has set apart His churches in which 
to receive our worship. As for all other places, He is satisfied if we 
do not sin or offend Him in them ; but in His churches He wills posi- 
tively to be honoured and glorified. We may say that in all other 
places, God acts as a prince in disguise, conversing familiarly with. 
His subjects as a friend and a brother ; but in His churches He raises. 
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His throne, takes the title of sovereign, and claims to be honoured 
as Lord of the universe. 

If we consider Jesus Christ in particular, always present in the 
Eucharist, who is not aware that He has willed to dwell amongst us 
in this Sacrament in order to be recompensed for the insults and 
outrages He suffered for us during the course of His mortal life ? 

(2) The second end which God in His infinite love had in view 
was that of communicating His graces to us. True, the Lord exercises 
His loving mercy towards us in every place ; but churches are those 
privileged places where God is pleased to be especially propitious, 
willing the throne of His glory to be also the throne of His mercy, 
and giving His grace to us in the very place where we give honour to 
Him. Thus had He promised Solomon from the beginning: My 
eyes also shall be open, and My ears attentive to the prayer of him that 
shall pray in this place. And in truth, does not everything in our 
churches speak to us of the goodness and mercy of God ? There you 
have a record or memorial of that fount of life that delivered you from 
the slavery of the devil, and made you Christians and children of God ; 
there you are nourished with the word of God ; there in the Eucharist 
you receive the heavenly food of your soul ; there you find pardon for 
your sins in the sacrament of Penance ; there too, in indulgences, remis- 
sion of the punishment due to your sins ; there a treasure of infinite 
merits in the Holy Sacrifice of the altar; there, finally, a copious 
supply of helps obtained in response to your supplications: My house 
is a house of prayer—not because God cannot or ought not be prayed 
to in other places, but because our prayers are more favourably heard 
in His temples. 

From this, it will not be hard to understand how we should 
behave in God’s house. When there we should always act in such a 
way as to honour God and merit His mercies. We require, then, the 
spirit of adoration and the spirit of prayer. 

On the one hand, deeply penetrated with the thought of the 
greatness of God who manifests His majesty and receives our homage 
in His temple, we should acknowledge His supreme dominion, confess 
our absolute dependence, annihilate ourselves before Him in whose 
presence the whole universe is less than a grain of sand, unite our 
adoration to that of the angels who invisibly surround His altar and 
veil their faces through respect for the glory of their Lord. 

On the other hand, convinced of our extreme necessity, of our 
needs and our miseries, we should humbly explain them to Him 
who alone can remedy them, and supplicate Him not to allow us to 
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leave the church without granting us the graces that are more necessary 
and more conformable to our spiritual and temporal needs. 

But to fulfil these two conditions properly, both interior and 
exterior recollection is necessary. Interior recollection—fixing our 
mind, our attention, our thoughts, our affections, our whole soul 
in God, forgetting all things else, occupying ourselves only with Him 
and seeing Him alone ; exterior recollection—consisting in silence of 
the tongue, modesty of the eyes, custody of the senses, and every 
other mark of outward respect and devotion. 

Now I ask: Is this the way people actually behave in church ? 
Alas, no. Many come through habit or custom, with minds distracted 
by thoughts of many things; with feelings of coldness or tepidity ; 
and with little serious attempt to stand in the presence of God 
and enjoy His heavenly conversation. How many voluntary dis- 
tractions! How much interior dissipation!—the body in church 
but the soul elsewhere: These people honour Me with their lips, but 
their heart is far from Me.1 The necessary consequence of all this 
is that having laid aside all interior recollection there can be no out- 
ward respect ; and the result is seen in a continual restlessness and 
agitation of body and eyes ; a continual turning round of the head; 
endless irreverence and indecorum. Assuredly this is not what is 
meant by adoring God, and supplicating His mercies. 

But this is not the worst—would to God that people would stop 
short at such defects! Yet how many there are who go to the church 
merely out of curiosity, to pass the time, or even for bad and wicked 
purposes—not to adore God and pray to Him, but to see and be 
seen, admire and be admired, foment guilty passions in themselves 
and excite them in others, with eyes roaming here and there, full of 
adultery and of sin that ceaseth not* (to use the expression of St. Peter), 
laughing, chatting, joking, even during the mest tremendous moments 
of the sacred mysteries ! 

Now who can overrate the gravity and the malice of conduct 
such as this—conduct excessively injurious to God, pernicious in 
itself, scandalous to one’s neighbour, and prejudicial to the faith ? 

Ponder well on these four notes. In the first place such conduct 
is excessively injurious to God, because by it we offend Him in His 
own house, disregarding His special presence—in the very place in 
which He wishes to be specially honoured and glorified. Think well 
on this circumstance which enormously aggravates the sin. In hig 
own house, at least, each one desires to be master and to be respected. 
What extravagance, then, and what folly is it to appear before God 
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and insult Him in the temple of His glory! If you wish to laugh 
and amuse yourself, asks St. Paul, are there no other places for you 
to do so? Why, then, not respect the house of God? Is it not 
enough for you to be a sinner elsewhere, without wishing also to 
become a sacrilegious sinner in the church ? Where can the God we 
adore be known, if He is not recognized in His temple ? 

In the second place, such conduct is pernicious to ourselves, 
The church, as I have just said, is a place which God has chosen and 
set apart to pour over us with unstinted hands the treasures of His 
blessings and graces—our places of refuge, of protection, and of help 
in all our needs. Now, what a misfortune will it not be for us if that 
place in which we should find pardon of our sins and help for all our 
needs becomes a place of sin—a place which we leave only still more 
guilty, and where we irritate the anger of God stil] more, instead of 
appeasing Him! If the very remedy itself is changed into poison 
what hope can remain ? 

In the third place such conduct is a cause of scandal to our 
neighbour. One of the reasons why our Lord willed that we should 
assemble in the churches was that our devotion should shine before 
the eyes of our neighbour, and that thus the devotion of the one 
should encourage the devotion of the rest. But what happens ? 
The church is sometimes made the home of disedification, scandal, 
and bad example. 

Finally, such conduct is prejudicial to faith. What can one 
think at the sight of so much irreverence or levity, as is occasionally 
witnessed in certain functions, such, for instance, as funeral Masses ? 
If a pagan or a heretic entered our churches at such times, could he 
on witnessing the conduct of several around him persuade himself 
that we really adore the true God, and that we truly believe Jesus 
Christ to be really present ? Far different is the conduct of heretics, 
Jews, and Turks, whose attitude in their own temples is always full 
of profound respect. Now such a humiliating contrast cannot but 
prove injurious to our faith. Catholics are often edified on entering 
the churches of heretics, whereas heretics are sometimes scandal- 
ized on entering the churches of Catholics! The consequent harm 
to religion is only too manifest. 

We must not, then, be astonished if these sins, more than any 
others, strongly provoke the wrath of God. Let a single example 
suffice: Jesus Christ, who was all sweetness and meekness towards 
every class of sinner, never appeared so indignant as when there was 
question of outrage offered to His Father’s house. It was precisely 
on such an occasion that, inflamed and consumed by zeal, He had 
recourse to scourges to chase the profanators from the temple. ae 
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that temple was only a figure of ours, and the whole profanation con- 
sisted in nothing more than the selling of things that were destined 
to the worship and the sacrifices there practised. How, then, would 
He now act, did He not will to give time to the malice of others to 
exhaust itself, and to our faith and patience to be exercised ? So 
great is this crime that we are assured that all calamities both 
private and public have no other cause than this: I¢ is, says the 
Prophet Jeremiah, the vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of Hts 
temple. 

In spite of all this, hard'y anyone is found to confess this sin, 
frequent though it is; the very most that people confess is that they 
were somewhat irreverent in church—a confession that could be 
made by the most reverent and pious people in the world. 

I do not mean to say that all irreverence is a grave sin ; for the 
matter in a particular case may be light. But I must point out that 
irreverence, even thought light in itself, is a grave sin as often as it 
arises from intentional disrespect towards the church—affectedly 
pretending that there is no difference between a church and any 
other place ; as often as the disturbance caused is great; as often as 
the scandal is considerable; or as often as the irreverence itself is 
grave. 

Let us, then, examine ourselves on this point, and if we find 
ourselves wanting let us strive to correct our mistakes. On entering 
the church let us renew our faith, and let us say with the holy 
Patriarch Jacob: How terrible is this place! this is no other but the 
house of God and the gate of heaven.* Let this faith inspire us with 
a holy fear, and, as a consequence, with recollection, devotion, 
interior and exterior respect. 

I should like especially to counsel modesty of dress to women in 
church. I should also add that it is the duty of fathers and husbands 
to watch over the conduct of their wives and daughters, and not permit 
them to appear in church with anything approaching immodesty in 
dress, but to see that their behaviour is all that it should be in every- 
thing, not excluding dress and fashion. 

But above all may God preserve you from these excesses of 
profanation, of which I have already spoken ; from entering church 
with sinful intentions; from trying to excite unworthy passions 
there ; and from making God’s house the resort of licence and dis- 
order. Call to mind sometimes that one day your body, then a corpse, 
will be carried into that church; that there the Holy Sacrifice will be 
offered for you; and in that place they will pray God to grant you 
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rest and peace. But what profit can you expect from the pious 
suffrages of the church, of the priests and faithful, if according to 
the expression of Sacred Scriptures the walls of the sanctuary you 
have profaned will cry out against you: The stones shall cry out of the 
wall. May this thought restrain you and hinder you from profaning 
these sacred places ; may it rather lead you to respect and venerate 
them always, and to behave in such a way that they may become to 
you what they really are in themselves—places of grace, holiness, 
piety, and salvation. 
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GHAPTERK i) 
THE SECOND COMMANDMENT 


THE RoMANn CaTECHISM (ParT III) 


THOU SHALT NOT TAKE THE NAME OF THE LORD THY 
GOD IN VAIN 


In the first Precept of the Decalogue command- 
La heat ing us to worship God religiously and devoutly 
mandment is is necessarily contained the Second Command- 
distinct from ment also; for in requiring to have honour 
shown Him, God, by this very fact, also demands 
that we should speak reverently of Him, and forbids every ex- 
pression to the contrary, as His own words in Malachias clearly 
indicate: The son honoureth the father and the servant his master ; 
if, then, I be a master, where 1s My honour ? 1 Though such is the 
case, yet, in consideration of the importance of this particular 
obligation, God has deigned to lay down aspecial law concerning 
the honour to be shown to His divine and most holy Name, and 
has declared His will on this point in express and unmistak- 
able terms. 


This consideration should of itself be sufficient 
2.—Necessity for to show the pastor that it is far from being 
assiduous ex- A A 
planation of enough to speak of this Commandment in 
ae te Be at general terms, but on the contrary that the 
subject is one on which he must dwell at great 
length and explain to the faithful clearly, distinctly, and 
accurately. 

On this subject too much diligence cannot be expended. 
Unfortunately there is no lack of those who are so blinded by 
the error of their ways as not to be afraid to blaspheme Him 
whom the angels glorify. Far from being deterred by the law 
laid down by God Himself from daring to lessen the divine 
majesty day after day, they even go so far as shamelessly to 
insult Him almost every hour and moment of the day Their 
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every statement is unblushingly accompanied by an oath, and 
teems with curses and imprecations ; so much so that few can 
buy or sell or transact any business whatever without having 
recourse to swearing and taking God’s holy Name in vain over 
and over again, even in connexion with matters the most 
unimportant and trivial. 

It is, then, an imperative duty for the pastor to redouble 
his care and zeal in impressing the faithful with a keen sense 
of the gravity and enormity of this particular crime. 


I.—WHAT IS COMMANDED BY THE SECOND COMMANDMENT 


The first thing to be remarked in the explana- 
aes ramands tion of the Second Commandment is that, as 
Name be well as a negative, it also contains a positive 
honoured. 3 2 : : 
precept enforcing certain duties which men 
are bound to discharge. To each aspect of the Command- 
ment the pastor will devote separate instruction—first, for the 
sake of order and clearness, explaining what the Law com- 
mands, and next, what it forbids. 

What the Law commands is: to honour the Lord’s Name 
and to swear by it with reverence ; while what it forbids is to 
contemn the divine Name, take it in vain, or swear by it falsely, 
rashly or unnecessarily. 

In that part of the precept in which we are 
ae commanded to honour the Lord’s Name, the 

command, as the pastor will observe, is not 
directed merely to the letters or syllables of the name, nor to 
the mere name in itself, but embraces also the thing expressed 
by the word, which word signifies the omnipotent and eternal 
majesty of One God in Three Divine Persons. 

Hence it will be readily seen how unmeaning was the 
superstition of those of the Jews who did not dare to pronounce 
the Name of God, yet had no scruple in writing it, as if the divine 
power consisted in the four letters of the name, and not in the 
thing signified by the name. 

Moreover, although the prohibition is expressed in the 
singular number ; yet this must not be understood of any one 
name exclusively, but of all the names by which God is usually 
designated; for there are many names given Him —Lord, 
Almighty, Lord of hosts, King of kings, The Strong, and other 
similar names which are found in Sacred Scripture and which 
are all equally entitled to the same veneration. 
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The pastor will now teach the various ways in 

= milans y n ario. which due honour is to be rendered to the divine 

hon any aa g Name. It is not right for Christian people, 

‘whose tongues should incessantly announce the 

praises of God, to be in ignorance regarding a matter that is so 
important, and so necessary to salvation. 

Although the ways of praising the divine Name are various, 
yet all may be practically reduced to the following heads. 

(a) First of all we praise God when we publically and un- 
falteringly confess Him to be our Lord and our God, and when 
we acknowledge and proclaim Jesus Christ to be the author of 
our salvation. 

(b) Secondly, we praise God when we diligently and respect- 
fully study His holy word as the expression of His holy will; 
meditate assiduously on it; strive to come to a knowledge of 
it by reading or by hearing, each according to his capacity and 
opportunities. 

(c) Again, we venerate and honour the Name of God when, 
from motives of religion and devotion, we celebrate His praises 
and render Him special thanks for all that befalls us, whether 
in prosperity or adversity. Thus said the Prophet: Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and never forget all He hath done for thee ;} 
and there are several other psalms of David in which he sweetly 
sings the praises of the Lord in accents of piety and devotion. 
In the same way that admirable example of patience, Job, who 
though he had fallen on evil days and had- been overtaken by 
bitter calamities, yet he never ceased to praise God with 
nobility of soul and indomitable fortitude? Let us, therefore, 
when labouring under pain of mind or body, or when afflicted by 
sorrow or misfortune, hasten to devote all our care and all the 
powers of our souls to singing the praises of God and let us 
repeat the words of Job: Blessed be the name of the Lord3 


(d) We also honour the Name of God when we 

Seti ra a ey implore His assistance, beseeching 
Swieys im either to deliver us from our evils or to 
give us courage and strength to bear them 

patiently. This is God’s own will: Call upon Me, He says 
in the day of trouble—I will deliver thee and thou shalt glorify 
M e*; and of such invocation magnificent examples may be found 
in various passages of Sacred Scripture, especially in the six- 
teenth, forty-third, and one hundred and eighteenth Psalms: 


(e) Finally, we give honour to the Name of God when we 
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call on Him to witness the truth of what we assert. This way 
of honouring God’s Name differs widely from the other ways 
already set forth. For these ways are of their own very nature 
so good and so desirable that nothing could be more useful and 
advantageous to man than to spend his days and nights in 
diligently practising them: I will bless the Lord at all times, 
says David, His praise shall be always in my mouth ;1 whereas 
although an oath is good in itself, its frequent use is by no 
means praiseworthy. 


-II.—ON SWEARING 


The reason of the difference is this: an oath 
meee tobe has been instituted simply to serve as a sort 

of remedy for human weakness and as a 
necessary means of proving what we assert. Now just as 
it is not good to use medicines unless when necessary, and as 
their frequent use is highly injurious, so it is not well to swear 
unless a weighty and just cause so demands ; while the frequent 
use of an oath, far from being advantageous, is on the contrary 
highly detrimental. Hence St. John Chrysostom very properly 
observes that the custom of taking an oath did not exist in 
the beginning, but was introduced when the world had grown 
old; when wickedness had been propagated and spread far 
and wide ; when confusion appeared everywhere and universal ; 
when disorder pervaded the earth from north to south, from east 
to west ; and when, to crown the measure of depravity, almost 
all mankind lay grovelling in the shameful practice of idolatry. 
Then, and only after a long interval, it was that oaths were 
introduced into daily life of man. For faithlessness and per- 
fidy had become so great that men could not easily trust the 
word of others, and were obliged to call God to witness the truth 


of their assertions. 


As the most important point in connexion 

8.—Various ways with the second part of the Second Command- 

cae a7 ment is to instruct the faithful how an oath 

may be taken properly and piously, it should 

first of all be pointed out that to swear means nothing else than 

to take God as witness, no matter what the form or words that 

may be used. Thus: God is my witness and by God mean one 
and the same thing. 


1 Ps, xxxiii. 2. 
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We also take an oath when to prove our assertions we 
swear by created things such as the Gospels, the Cross, the 
Relics of the Saints, their names and soon. It is not these things 
considered in themselves that give weight or authority to an 
oath ; but God alone whose divine majesty shines forth in these 
His creatures. Hence they who swear by the Gospel swear by 
God Himself whose truth is contained and expressed in the 
Gospel. The same should be said of swearing by the saints 
who are the temples of God, believed in the truth of His 
Gospel, were faithful in venerating and respecting it, and spread 
it far and wide among peoples and nations. 


The same remarks apply to that oath which 
is uttered under the form of execration, such as 
is that of St. Paul: I call God to witness upon my soul. 
By an oath of this class one delivers oneself over to the 
judgment of God, the avenger of falsehood. At the same 
time it is not denied that some of these forms may be used in 
such a way as not really to possess the force of an oath; but 
even in such cases it is well to bear in mind all that has been 
said regarding an oath and to judge them according to 
identical principles and rules. 


9.—Execrations. 


There are two classes of oaths. The first is 
SD ieeeaonae ts an affirmatory oath, and is taken when we 
sory oaths. religiously affirm anything past or present ; such, 
for instance, was the affirmation of the Apostle 
in his Epistle to the Galatians : Behold before God, I do not lie.® 
The second, which includes commination, is called pro- 
missory. It concerns the future and is taken when we promise 
and affirm as certain that such or such a thing shall be done. 
Such, for instance, was the oath taken by David, when he pro- 
mised and swore by the Lord his God to Bethsabee, his wife, 
that Solomon, her son, should be heir to his kingdom and suc- 
cessor to his throne.® 


IIIL— QUALITIES OF A LAWFUL OATH 


To constitute an oath it is enough to call God 

Aig 2 “3 a oe to witness ; but for an oath to be lawful and 
companiedby holy several conditions are required which 
rita con- must be carefully explained. As St. Jerome 
remarks, they are briefly set forth by Jeremias 

when he says: Thou shalt swear: As the Lord liveth, in truth 
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in judgment, and in justice 1—words in which are briefly summed 
up the conditions that go to constitute the perfection of every 
oath —truth, judgment, and justice. 


Truth holds the first place in an oath— 
what is sworn must be true, and he who swears 
must believe it to be such, and must found his belief, not on 
rash judgment or mere conjecture, but on sure and solid reasons. 

The second class of oath—the promissory oath —obviously 
demands a similiar condition. He who makes a promise must 
really intend to keep his word and fulfil his promise at the 
appointed time. No honest man will undertake to do any- 
thing which he regards as contrary to the Commandments 
and will of God; but once he has promised and sworn to do 
what is lawful for him to promise and swear, he will never fail 
to stand to his word, unless, indeed, the circumstances of the 
case become so changed that, even did he wish to keep his promise, 
he cannot do so without incurring the displeasure and enmity 
of God. 

That truth is a necessary quality of an oath is also declared 
by David in the words: He that sweareth to his neighbour and 
decetveth not.? 


12.—(a) Truth. 


The second condition is judgment—an oath 
13-—(?) Judgment. ust not be taken rashly and inconsiderately, 
but prudently and with due deliberation. He, therefore, 
who is thinking of taking an oath must first consider whether 
there is any necessity for his doing so; must weigh the 
whole matter carefully so as to satisfy his mind that the 
case is one that calls for an oath; furthermore, he must take 
account of time and place and all the other various circum- 
stances connected with the matter under consideration ; and 
he must not allow himself to be influenced by hatred or friend- 
ship or any unregulated affection whatever, but simply and 
solely by the necessity and the merits of the case. 

Without such previous reflections and precautions an oath 
cannot but be hasty and rash, as are the irreligious affirmations 
of those who on the most trivial occasions swear without 
reason or reflection, and simply out of the force of habit. This 
we see practised daily everywhere by buyers and sellers. The 
seller, in order to be able to obtain a higher price, the buyer, in 
order to purchase as cheaply as possible, do not hesitate to have 
recourse to oaths in praise or dispraise of the goods on sale. 
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Judgment and prudence, therefore, are necessary qualities 
for an oath: and hence it is that Pope St. Cornelius decreed 
that children should not be called upon to swear before puberty 
—that is to say, before their fourteenth year—because, owing 
to their tender age, they must be regarded as incompetent to 
form a prudent and accurate judgment. 


The last condition is that of justice—a con- 
dition which is especially requisite in the case 
of promissory oaths. Hence, were a person to swear to do 
something that is unjust or unlawful, he not only sins by 
taking such oath, but he would also add sin to sin by executing 
his promise. Of this double sin we have in the Gospel the example 
of King Herod, who first bound himself by a rash oath, and then 
gave the head of John the Baptist to a dancing girl as a reward 
for her dancing. Such also was the oath taken by the Jews, who, 
as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, swore that they would 
taste no food tll they had killed Paul.* 


14.—(c) Justice. 


These explanations being borne in mind there 
can be no doubt that they who observe the 
above conditions, and who, so to say, surround 
their oath with them as with so many bulwarks, may swear 
in safe conscience. 

This is easily proved by various arguments. Thus :— 

(a) God’s Law which ts pure and holy so commands: 
Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God and shalt serve Him only ; and 
thou shalt swear by His name*; while it has been written by 
David : All they shall be praised that swear by Hims 

(0) Moreover, Sacred Scripture shows that those lights of 
the Church, the holy Apostles, sometimes made use of an oath 
as appears from the Epistles of St. Paul. 

(c) It should not be forgotten that the angels themselves 
sometimes swear: The angel swore by Him that liveth for ever,5 
writes St. John in the Apocalypse. 

(d) Nay, God Himself, the Lord of Angels, swears and 
confirms by oath His promises to Abraham and David, as may 
be read in several passages of the Old Testament ; for instance, 
that in which David thus records: The Lord hath sworn and 
He will not repent ; Thou art a priest for ever according to the 
order of Melchtsedech.® 


15,—Lawfulness 
of an oath. 


1 Mark vi. 23. 2 Acts xxiii, 12, 8 Deut. vi. 13, 4 Ps, lxii, 12. 
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ooh (e) And in fact, if we consider the whole case 
“only lawful, attentively, and examine what an oath is in 
but laudable. 1tS origin and in its object, it will not be 
difficult to show why it is a laudable act. An 
oath derives its origin from faith, by which men believe that 
God is the author of all truth ; that He cannot deceive nor be 
deceived ; that all things are naked and open to His eyes ;3 
and that His admirable providence watches over each and 
every human act and governs the entire world. Now it is pre- 
cisely under the inspiration of these sentiments of faith that we 
invoke God as witness of the truth—a witness whom it would 
be impious and criminal to distrust. 


; With regard to the object of an oath, its whole 
ete purest end and aim is to establish man’s justice and 
innocence and put an end to contention and 
disputes. Such is the teaching of the Apostle in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews.? 
The words of our Saviour in St. Matthew are 
*8.—Our Lore’s in no way contrary to this teaching: You have 
use of oaths. /eard, He said, that it was said to them of old: 
Thou shalt not forswear thyself; but I say to 
you not to swear at all—neither by heaven for tt is the 
throne of God, nor by the earth for it is Hts footstool, nor by 
Jerusalem for it 1s the city of the great King ; neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, because thou canst not make one hair black or 
white ; but let your speech be yea, yea, no, no. And whatsoever 
1s more than these cometh from evil.8 
Now it cannot be maintained that these words condemn 
the use of an oath universally and under all circumstances, 
since, as we have already seen, our Lord Himself and the Apostles 
swore, and that not rarely. But His object was to reprove 
the perversity of the Jews in persuading themselves that the 
only thing to avoid in taking an oath was falsehood, with the 
result that they were accustomed to swear themselves and 
made others swear for the most trival reasons and occasions. 
It was this practice that our Saviour reproves and condemns ; 
while the real meaning of His words is that we should not think 
of swearing unless necessity should so demand. 
The reason of this is that oaths have been 
19.—The evil of instituted because of human frailty ; and viewed 
ie, in this light really are the outcome of evil— 
for an oath is a sign either of inconstancy in 


i Heb. iv. 13. 2 Heb. vi. 16. 3 Matt. v. 33-37- 
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him who takes it, or of obstinacy in him to whom it is taken, 
inasmuch as the latter will not be persuaded otherwise. 

But at the same time necessity constitutes a reasonable 
plea for the use of an oath. When our Saviour says : Let your 
speech be Yea, yea, Nay, nay, His words indicate that He forbids 
the habit of swearing in ordinary conversation and on trivial 
matters. In a word, He warns us specially against being too 
ready and prompt to swear—a warning that should be care- 
fully conveyed to the faithful and deeply impressed on their 
minds. 

Of the countless evils that spring from the unrestrained habit 
of swearing we have the witness of Sacred Scripture backed 
up by the testimony of the Fathers. Thus in Ecclesiasticus we 
read : Let not thy mouth be accustomed to swearing, for in tt there 
ave many falls1; and, a man that sweareth much shall be filled 
with iniquity, and a scourge shall not depart from his house? 
Much more may be read on this subject, in the books of St. 
Basil and St. Augustine, against lying. 

Thus far regarding what is commanded by the Second 
Commandment. It now remains for us to see what it 
forbids. 


IV.—SINS AGAINST THE SECOND COMMANDMENT 


+) a We are forbidden to take the Name of the Lord 

ing what is in vain. Obviously he who swears rashly and 

false. without deliberation is guilty of a grave sin. 
The gravity of this crime is also shown by the words of the 
Commandment: Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy 
God im vain—words which would seem to assign the reason 
why this crime is so wicked and heinous, and that is because 
it derogates from the majesty of Him whom we recognize as 
our Lord and God. 

By this Commandment, therefore, we are forbidden to 
swear what is false. He who does not shrink from so grea a 
crime as to call on God to witness a falsehood does Him an 
infinite injury inasmuch as he credits Him either with ignorance, 
by imagining that the true state of anything could be hidden 
from Him, or with malice and dishonesty, by imagining that He 
is capable of bearing testimony to a lie. 


i Ecclus. xxiiis 9. 2 Ibid. verse 12, 
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Bees ofcte: Not only he who affirms with an oath that 
times by Which he knows to be false swears falsely, 
Caer ie but he also who asserts on oath that which, 

though really true, he believes to be false A 
lie is a lie simply because it is a statement that is made contrary 
to one’s belief and conviction; and consequently, in the case 
in question, it is clear that such a one lies and is guilty of per- 
jury. 


22.—(c) Some. FOr a similar reason he is guilty of perjury 
times also by who swears what he believes to be true but 
what one is really false, unless he has used proper care 
thinks is and diligence to ascertain the truth of what he 
ban says. Although he really swears according to 

his belief, he nevertheless is guilty of violating this Command- 

ment. 


23.—(d) By mak- He also is guilty of perjury who promises under 
eee ae false oath to do something without having the in- 
under oath. tention to keep his promise; as also he who 

had such intention but who neglects to perform what he pro- 

mised, as is the case with those who have bound themselves to 


God by vow, but neglect to fulfil it. 


This Commandment is broken by the absence 

sania ea or of justice, which is one of the three qualities of 

mit a mortal gn oath; and hence he who swears to commit 

yan mortal sin, such, for instance, as murder, is 

guilty of violating this precept, even though he speaks 

seriously and from his heart, and even though his oath 
possesses the first of the necessary conditions —truth. 

To these various classes of perjury should be added those 
oaths that are the outcome of contempt, such as an oath not to 
obey the Evangelic Councils—those, for instance, that counsel 
celibacy and poverty. Noone is obliged to embrace these counsels; 
yet at the same time, by swearing not to observe them, one 
really condemns and despises them. 


also violates this precept and sins by defect 

ae "on mere hg who ane to what is true and what 

conjecture. he believes to be true, but on mere conjecture 

and farfetched reasons. Though truth attends such an oath it is 

not unmixed with falsehood. He who swears thus negligently, 
stands in great danger of committing perjury. 
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SOME T By aweare tee also swears falsely who swears by false 
ee ee false gods. What can be more opposed to truth 
gon: than to invoke false and lying deities as if they 


were the true God. 


_ When, in forbidding perjury, Scripture says: 
pecans ty fg Thou shalt not profane the Name of thy God,? it 
the Word of thereby condemns irreverence towards all other 
God. é 5 : : . 

things as well to which reverence is due in virtue 
of this Commandment. Amongst these is the Word of God, 
the majesty of which is revered, not only by the good, but some- 
times also by the impious, as is recorded of Eglon, King of the 
Moabites, in the Book of Judges. Now he who distorts Sacred 
Scripture from its pure and genuine sense into an impious and 
heretical interpretation treats the word of God injuriously — 
a species of wickedness against which the Apostle puts us on our 
guard: There are, he says, some hard things to be understood 
which the unlearned and the unstable wrest (as also the other 
Scriptures) to their own perdition.?* 

Sacred Scripture is also profaned by foul and shameful 
blots, when its words and maxims, which deserve to be treated 
with the greatest reverence, are perverted by nefarious man 
to profane uses, such, for instance, as scurrility, fables, vain 
conceits, flattery, detraction, fortune telling, defamatory libels 
aud the like—a sin which the Council of Trent orders to be 
severely punished. 


J: oh ae Moreover, just as those who in their afflictions 

“not invoking Implore the aid and assistance of God honour 

the Name of Him thereby, so they who do not invoke His 

; succour deny Him the honour that is His due. 

David rebukes all such when he says: They have not called upon 
the Lord: they trembled for fear when there was no fear ® 


Far more detestable is the sin in which those 
entangle themselves, who with impure lips and 
foul tongue dare to curse and blaspheme the most holy 
Name of God—that name that should be blessed and 
extolled by all creatures in words of unbounded praise— 
as well as the names of the Saints who reign with Him in heaven, 
So monstrous and horrible is this crime that sometimes the 
Sacred Scriptures when speaking of blasphemy use the word 
blessing. 


29.—By blasphemy. 


TLev.xix.12, ~ 22 Peteriili,16, ~~ * Ps. xiyss 9) 3 Kings xxien35 
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V.—CHASTISEMENTS THREATENED AGAINST THOSE WHO VIOLATE 
THE SECOND COMMANDMENT 


_, the fear of penalty and punishment is ordinarily 
30.— Why special 4 powerful means of restraining the tendency 
AS eae to sin, and hence the pastor, the more effectually 
mandment. to touch the heart, and the more easily to dispose 
| the faithful to the observance of this Command- 
ment, will carefully explain to them the words that accompany 
it as a sort of appendix: For the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that shall take the Name of the Lord his God in vain. 

First of all let him point out that with very good 
reason God has annexed threats to this Commandment. By doing 
so He lets us see the gravity of the sin and His own goodness 
towards us. Far from rejoicing in our perdition, He tries to 
deter us by these salutary threats from incurring His displeasure 
and anger, so that He may be able to treat us with kindness 
rather than with wrath. Let the pastor insist on and press 
home this consideration, in order that the faithful may come to 
recognize the enormity of this crime, detest it daily more 
and more, and employ increased care and diligence in avoid- 
ing it. 

: Let him also dwell on the fact that so great is the proclivity 
of men to commit this particular sin, that it was not enough for 
God to pass a Law regarding it, but He had also to enforce it 
by threats. Unutterable are the advantages to be derived 
from this reflection—as nothing is so injurious as rash confidence 
in one’s own resources, so the knowledge of one’s own weakness 
is of the greatest assistance. 

Let him finally observe that God has laid down no par- 
ticular punishment for violation of this Commandment; but 
simply threatens in a general way that He will not allow those 
who offend against it to go unpunished. The various chastise- 
ments, then, by which we are daily afflicted should be a warning 
to us in this respect. It is not difficult to conjecture that men 
are afflicted with heavy calamities because they do not observe 
this Commandment—a consideration highly calculated to make 
them more cautious for the future. 

Deterred, therefore, by holy fear, let us avoid this sin with 
all possible care. If at the last day we are to render an account 
of every idle word, what shall we say to those heinous crimes 
that involve such great disrespect towards the holy Name of 
God ? 


¥ Exod. xx. 7. 
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THE SECOND 


Q. What does the Second Com- 
mandment: Thou shalt not take the 
Name of God in vain, forbid ? 


A, The Second Commandment : 
Thou shalt not take the Name of 
God in vain, forbids us: (1) To utter 
the Name of God irreverently ; 
(2) To blaspheme God, the Blessed 
Virgin or the Saints; (3) To take 
false, unnecessary, or unlawiul 
oaths. 


Q. What is meant by: Not to 
utter the Name of God irreverently? 


A. Not to utter the Name cf 
God irreverently means not to 
mention this Holy Name, or any 
other name that in a special way 
refers to God Himself, such as the 
name of Jesus, of Mary and the 
Saints, in anger or in joke or in 
any irreverent way whatever. 

Q. What is blasphemy ? 


A. Blasphemy is a horrible sin 
which consists in words or acts of 
contempt or malediction against 
God, the Blessed Virgin, the Saints, 
or sacred things. 


Q. Is there any difference between 
blasphemy and imprecation ? 


A. There is adifference, because 
by blasphemy one wishes evil to or 
curses God, the Blessed Virgin or 
the Saints; while by imprecation 
one wishes evil to or curses one’s 
self or one’s neighbour. 


Q. What is an oath ? 


A. An oath is the calling on God 
to witness the truth of what one 
says or promises. 


Q. Isit always forbidden to take 
an oath ? 


A. It is not always forbidden to 
take an oath; an oath is lawful 
and even gives honour to God, 
‘when it is necsesary, and when one 
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COMMANDMENT 


swears with truth, judgment and 
justice. 

Q. When is an oath without 
truth ? 

A, When one affirms on oath 
what he knows or believes to be 
false, or when one promises under 
oath to do what one has no inten- 
tion of doing. 

Q. When is an oath 
judgment ? 


A, When one makes oath im- 
prudently and without mature 
consideration, or in trivial matters. 


Q. When is an oath without 
justice ? 

A. When one makes oath to do 
something unjust or unlawful, as, 
for example, to swear to take 
revenge, or to steal, and so on. 


Q. Are we obliged to keep an 
oath to do unjust or unlawful 
things ? 

A. Not only are we not obliged, 
but we should sin by doing such 
things, because they are forbidden 
by the laws of God and of the 
Church. 


Q. What sin does he commit who 
swears falsely ? 


without 


A. He who swears falsely com- 
mits a mortal sin, because he 
grievously dishonours God, the 
Infinite Truth, by calling Him to 
witness what is false. 

Q. What does the Second Com- 
mandment command us to do ? 


A. The Second Commandment 
commands us to honour the Holy 
Name of God as well as to keep our 
oaths and vows. 

Q. What is a vow ? 

A. A vow is a promise made to 
God regarding something which is 
good, within our power, and better 
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than its opposite, and to the keep- 
ing of which we bind ourselves just 
as if it had been commanded us. 


Q. If the keeping of a vow were 
to become very difficult, in whole 
or in part, what is to be done ? 


A. Commutation or dispensation, 
may be sought from one’s Bishop 
or from the Pope, according to the 
character of the vow. 


Q. Is it a sin to break a vow ? 
A. It is a sin to break a vow and 
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therefore we should not make vows 
without mature reflection, nor, as 
a rule, without the advice of our 
confessor or other prudent person, 
so as not to expose ourselves to the 
danger of sinning. 


Q. May vows be made to our 
Lady and the Saints ? 


A. Vows are made to God alone ; 
we tay, however, promise God 
to do something in honour of our 
Lady or the Saints. 
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Seventh Wnstruction on the Commandments 


ON BLASPHEMY 


I now come to the Second Commandment, which treats of the respect 
and disrespect paid to the Holy Name of God; Thou shalt not take 
the Name of thy Lord in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him gurliless 
that shall take the Name of the Lord his God tn vain. 

This Second Commandment may seem to be superfluous after 
all that has been said in reference to the First ; for if we are bound 
to adore God, are we not also bound to honour His holy Name? 
Assuredly—the adoration God demands of us must not be only in 
our heart but also on our lips and in our conduct ; and hence the 
Second Commandment is necessarily comprised in the First. Yet 
men as a rule are so thoughtless and hasty in their words that St. 
James tells us that one of the most difficult things in the world is 
to govern one’s tongue ; with the result that very many use it against 
God Himself, and basely abuse it to profane His holy Name; hence, to 
preserve us from such sacrilegious proceedings, God has expressly for- 
bidden it ; and after having laid down rules for the guidance of our 
heart by the first Commandment, He passes on, in the Second, to 
regulate our tongue. Let us, therefore, see what it is He commands, 
and what He forbids in this Commandment. 

The Name of God is honoured or dishonoured in three ways: 
(1) It is honoured by naming Him often, and by invoking Him with 
true piety and devotion; it is dishonoured by mixing it up in our 
conversation without sufficient reason, and still more by blaspheming 
it. (2) It is honoured by oaths when they are accompanied by the 
requisite conditions ; while it is dishonoured by oaths devoid of such 
conditions. (3) It is honoured by vows binding us to Him; while 
it is dishonoured by not keeping such vows. These three points, 


therefore, call for examination in connection with the Second 
Commandment. 
1. In the first place we honour the holy Name of God by pro- 


nouncing it frequently with sentiments of love and affection. Such, in 
fact, is the practice of pious souls—as their hearts burn with the love 
of God, so do they frequently call Him to mind, speak of Him, and 
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invoke Him with reverence and devotion. St. Paul never tired of 
repeating, in his Epistles, the Name of Jesus Christ. He carried that 
Name engraved on his heart, and hence could not but have it fre- 
quently on his lips—From the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’ said Jesus Christ Himself in the Gospel. 

It is precisely in this that the principal part of the honour we 
ought to render to God with our tongue consists—to name Him with 
sentiments of piety ; invoke His aid in times of tribulation according 
to His own counsel to us: Call upon Me in the day of tribulation ; 
bless Him at all times as did the Psalmist ; J shall bless the Lord at all 
times ; thank Him for all His benefits ; be resigned to His holy will 
in all the varying circumstances of our lives, the sad as well as the 
happy, as did holy Job: The Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken 
away—blessed be the Name of the Lord; in a word, the Christian’s 
words should be words of faith, worship and praise ; from his mouth, 
as from a thurible, to use the beautiful expression of one of the Fathers, 
should unceasingly arise a cloud of incense of honour to God. 

But instead of this, His holy Name is employed only too often 
to His dishonour. It is pronounced at every moment, merely 
through custom and habit; it is pronounced without any reason 
whatever, and with no more reverence or reserve than any other ordi- 
nary name. How many do we meet who have that holy Name always 
on their lips for even the most trivial reasons—such, for instance, as 
to denote their surprise, manifest their impatience, or give utterance 
to sudden feelings of anger! It is simply contempt of God’s holy 
Name to use it thus without reflection, and to mix it up with vain, 
idle, frivolous, and often sinful discourses. Every Christian should 
watch carefully over his tongue and never dare to pronounce without 
feelings of profound respect that holy Name—that Name which Jesus 
Christ makes us daily beg in the Lord’s Prayer that it may be sanc- 
tified : Hallowed be Thy Name. 

What has been said of the Name of God and of the adorable Name 
of Jesus Christ—that we should hold them in greater reverence than 
any other names—applies also to the names of Mary and of the Saints, 
since the same virtue of religion that obliges us to name God with 
respect, obliges us proportionately to respect the names of the Saints. 
Hence it is that the Holy Ghost ‘in Ecclesiasticus links both together 
when he says: Let not the naming of God be usual in thy mouth, and 
meddle not with the names of Saints; for thou shalt not escape free 


from them.* eh 2 
2. But the most revolting, the most impious, and the most 
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sacrilegious abuse of the holy Name of God is that of blaspheming 
it. On this horrible, enormous, and yet so little feared, so frequent 
and so familiar sin of blasphemy, it will be necessary for me to dwell 
at some length so as to show what blasphemy is, how many kinds of 
it there are, its special malice and gravity, and finally the insuffi- 
ciency of the excuses generally put forward in exculpation of this 
fault. 

Some, we ought to remark, accuse themselves in confession of 
being guilty of blasphemy, whereas the expressions they used are far 
from being blasphemous in reality, such, for instance, as angry, 
scurrilous, and injurious words, as well as maledictions and impreca- 
tions against their neighbour. Such words and expressions are 
certainly not innocent—they are sins, but sins of another kind, not 
sins of blasphemy. On the other hand many expressions are often 
used which are really blasphemous but which are not regarded as 
such. Know, then, that blasphemy is any word that is injurious to 
God, and directed against Him in mockery or contempt of His divine 
majesty. I say in the first place that blasphmey is an tmjurious 
word ; but I should add that actions and gestures can take the place 
of words in this respect, and assume the gravity and guilt of asin of 
blasphemy, as would happen, for instance, were one to look disdain- 
fully up towards heaven, stamp one’s feet in derision on the earth, 
cry out and gnash one’s teeth against God. In the second place, I 
add that blasphemy is a word injurious to God ; but this must not 
be taken ta mean that words injurious to the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints are not blasphemous ; for just as we honour God in the Saints, 
so also in the same Saints can we dishonour Him. Such blasphemy 
attacks God in the Saints ; yet the blasphemy that is directed against 
God Himself is always more grave. Furthermore, to fly into a passion 
against creatures such as the rain, the wind, the hail, is a veritable 
blasphemy, provided you have the intention of blaming God, the 
Ruler of the elements. 

Now, spiritual writers distinguish three sorts of blasphemy— 
the first is simple blasphemy, the second blasphemy accompanied 
by heresy, while the third is downright heresy. 

(I) Simple blasphemy consists in. words that are injurious to God 
or the Saints, but which contain nothing contrary to faith. It may 
be committed in two ways :— 

(2) By maledictions against God, the Blessed Virgin, or the Saints 
—a class of blasphumy which is known as imprecatory; it is the 
blasphemy of lost, abandoned, or desperate souls ; and though as 4 
rule blasphemies of this class are uttered in truncated and incomplete 
words or expressions, grammatically devoid of complete sense, yet 
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when joined with gestures, with threatening looks, directed against 
heaven or against some image, they suffice to constitute downright 
blasphemy. 

(0) By insisting on certain qualifications which do in reality 
apply to God, the Blessed Virgin or the Saints—for instance, in saying 
of the Blessed Virgin that she isa woman ; of St. Peter that he is a— 
sinner ; of God that He has a body and blood, which He deigned to 
assume for love of us—but in dwelling on these qualifications in a 
spirit of contempt and disdain as those do who, carried away by 
anger, break into such expressions as “‘ God’s body,” ‘‘ God’s blood,” 
and so on—words which in themselves contain no error, but the tone of 
irreverence and contempt that accompanies them makes them down- 
right blasphemous. And what shall we say of those who have By God, 
and By Christ continually on their lips >—words which in themselves 
constitute an abuse of the holy Name of God, but which, if accom- 
panied by threats of vengeance, such as, “ By God, by Christ, I will 
make you pay for this,’ would be real blasphemy, inasmuch as they 
pledge one to vengeance by the invocation of the holy Name of God, 
and to do so cannot be unattended by grave injury to Him. 

(2) Blasphemy is heretical when the contumely you vomit forth 
against God and the Saints contains some error contrary to faith ; 
and this class of blasphemy also can be committed in various ways :— 

(a) First by attributing to God anything that is essentially 
opposed to His divine perfections, such, forinstance, as by saying 
that He is unjust, cruel, an Acceptor of persons ; that He cares nothing 
for the affairs of this world, that He orders impossibilities, and is the 
Author of evil and sin. It would also be blasphemous to use such 
conditional expressions as “‘ God is not just, He is not God if He does 
not do such and sucha thing.”’ For what does thismean? It means 
that you try to lay down laws for God, make yourself His adviser, 
as if He was ignorant, or had need of your advice. 

(6) Secondly, by taking away from God that which is an essential 
attribute of His, such, for instance, as wisdom, power, providence ; 
by saying that God is not able, that He does not see, does not rule; 
by criticising His action in governing the world—a sin often committed 
by those who say: “ Why does God permit such and such a thing ? ” 
True, indeed, such expressions are often signs of mere impatience, 
and nothing more ; yet they are always unbecoming and blameworthy 
and should be avoided. 

(c) Finally, by attributing to a creature that which pertains to 
God alone. It was thus that Sennacherib blasphemed God, when he 
gloried in his conquests as if they were the work of his own hands 
alone—a sacrilegious act of blasphemy that cost him the loss of 
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185,000 soldiers killed in a single night by the sword of the Angel of 
the Lord. It was thus that the Pharisees blasphemed who, through 
hatred and jealousy, attributed to the demon the miracles wrought 
by Christ our Lord. And how can we excuse from blasphemy certain 
expressions used by lovers who call a vile creature their God and their 
only good, unless indeed we say that these expressions are not to be 
regarded seriously, but merely as exaggerations and figures of 
speech ? 

This same remark applies to a certain extent to such expressions 
as “God has forgotten me,” “ God can no longer help me,” and so 
on—expressions which are often uttered with an air of piety and 
devotion, but which in themselves border very closely on heresy and 
should be avoided as, at the very least, unbecoming. 

These three classes of blasphemy are very grave mortal sins— 
the first against the virtue of religion ; the second against religion, 
and the obligation of professing the faith ; the third against religion, 
the obligation of professing the faith, and against faith itself. The 
first is a sin of simple blasphemy, the second of blasphemy and of 
exterior infidelity, the third of blasphemy and infidelity both interior 
and exterior. Some of these sins are worse than others ; but each one 
of them, no matter how simple it may be, contains in itself such an 
amount of malice that it is always a mortal sin provided it is 
deliberately uttered. 

The reason of this is that blasphemy directly outrages God 
Himself. Other sins are indeed an offence against God, but indirectly 
and in so far as they are contrary to His Commandments. Such, for 
instance, are the sins of murder, theft, avarice, murmurings, and so 
on. But blasphemy directly regards God Himself, attacks and insults 
Him in person—it is an act of formal contempt of God—a crime of 
high treason against Him. Now, who can fail to see the malice of 
a sin such as this ?_ It is enough to consider who we are and who God 
is, to understand how enormous and incredible is the temerity of a 
vile and abject creature who dares to direct a contumelious tongue 
against so great a God. We should not dare to address such words 
to a prince of this earth from whose hands, however, we can escape ; 
and yet we have the boldness to address them to God from whom we 
cannot escape, and who can in an instant wither our tongues, strike 
us dead, and cast us into hell for all eternity ! 

The Saints even say that there is nothing more horrible than 
blasphemy ; that all other sins are light in comparison with it; and 
that the blasphemer is a demon and the worst of demons; for 
though the demons blaspheme God they stand quivering under the 
heavy lashes of His divine justice, while Christians blaspheme Him 
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who has loaded them with benefits, and who lovingly preserves them 
in life. 

We can also estimate the greatness of this sin from the fearful 
chastisements which God has prescribed in punishment thereof in the 
Old Law. For instance: A blasphemer being one day brought before 
Moses, the wise lawgiver besought the Lord to pronounce sentence 
in the case. God did pronounce it. ‘‘ Conduct this wicked man,” 
He said, ‘‘ outside the camp, and let him be stoned alive by the people ” 
—a sentence that was duly carried out. And hence was laid down a 
general law to the effect that every blasphemer without any distinc- 
tion of person, should be punished with the same kind of death: 
He that blasphemeth the Name of the Lord, dying let him die. All the 
multitude shall stone him whether he be a native or a stranger.1 And 
even though this punishment is no longer inflicted, yet it should 
suffice to indicate the enormity of the sin; and even though the 
blasphemers of to-day no longer have to fear being stoned to death, 
yet they will have to face much more terrible torments in the eternity 
of hell, where God will take vengeance for the dishonour done His 
Name. 

Let us now examine the excuses usually offered by blasphemers 
in exculpation of this sin. Some allege that their words arise from 
indignation, from anger, from a desire to inspire fear, but always 
without any intention to insult God. What a foolish excuse? They 
insult God without wishing to insult Him! Would you be satisfied 
with such an excuse if the insult had been offered to yourself ? 
Suppose someone had set himself to despise and outrage you, and 
suppose he were to say he had done so only out of a burst of passion 
against some third person, would you consider his action excusable ? 
Certainly not. How, then, could the same excuse be valid before 
God? You allege you do not insult Him, but you know, or at 
least you ought to know, that your words are injurious to Him, and 
this suffices to render you guilty and gravely so. 

Others base their excuse on the habit they have contracted 
and which leads to their blaspheming, almost without being conscious 
of doing so. This is the usual refuge of habitual sinners ; but it is a very 
weak one, indeed. In the first place it is noticeable that no matter 
how intemperate and uncontrollable is your tongue, you are well able 
to restrain yourself from using disagreeable or improper expressions 
when you find yourself in the presence of a person of importance. 
Now, why is this? Simply because the respect you have for such 
persons makes you reflect and weigh well all your words. Now why 
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not do as much out of respect for God, who is always present? In 
the second place, can you be unaware that a bad habit, if you do not 
strive earnestly to correct it, renders culpable all the acts it leads to, 
no matter how indeliberate they are, because though not voluntary 
in themselves they are voluntary in the cause that produces them, 
that is to say, in the evil habit voluntarily contracted and voluntarily 
retained ? This is a general and sure rule that applies to every sort 
of habit. If, however, you repent of such bad habit and earnestly 
resolve to correct it, and if you adopt the best means in your power 
to extirpate it, then indeed the habit will be a valid excuse if you happen 
to fall into the same defect precisely in consequence of such habit ; 
but if, on the other hand, you do not repent of the existence of such 
habit, if you take no pains to destroy it, your excuse cannot justify 
the faults it leads you to commit. 

It is, then, a matter of strict obligation for you earnestly to 
endeavour to destroy it ; for there is no habit so deeply rooted that 
it cannot be eradicated and conquered by sufficient care and diligence. 
To correct it, you have only to impose a suitable penance on yourself. 
If, each time that you pronounce in a blasphemous manner the holy 
Name of God, you were to condemn yourself to give a small sum of 
money in alms, this light sacrifice would be an excellent bridle on your 
tongue and you would come to see clearly how vain are the excuses 
usually alleged : “I am in the habit—I cannot help ii—when passion 
carries me away I do not know what I say.” 

From all this you will easily see that blasphemy is a sin of deadly 
and inexcusable malice ; and consequently the horror with which it 
should be regarded by every Christian, and the care that should be 
taken to avoid it. Is it possible that the holy Name of God—a terrible 
and all-powerful Name ; that the Name of Jesus Christ, our Saviour 
and Redeemer ; the Name of His adorable blood by which we have 
been redeemed, must be the first outcome of your disputes and 
quarrels, of your passions and transports? Let us, then, be on our 
guard as far as possible against every such excess. 

I must not, however, omit to warn you that all your efforts will 
be useless if you do not go to the root of the evil. Now the root of 
blasphemy is that anger which carries you away beyond all bounds 
for the smallest trifle—you must, therefore, repress and destroy it ; 
the root of blasphmey is that desperate passion for games of chtmncess. 
you must, therefore, give them up completely ; the roof of blasphemy 
is the excesses and disorders which are produced by drink, and which 
abase you and deprive you of all reflection—the remedy, therefore 
must be moderation, sobriety, temperance ; the root of blasphemy i 
impatience under the trials and troubles and daily anxieties ot life— 
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the remedy, therefore, must be greater conformity and resignation to 
the will of God which is always adorable and always directed towards 
your greater good. 

Such are the ordinary sources of the blasphemous outbursts 
against God, and against all that is most sacred. I have recalled them 
in order that, should you recognize the presence of any of them within 
you, you will earnestly endeavour to remove this fatal source, destroy 
it utterly, and correct your life and conduct. Otherwise the signs are 
of the worst. 

Think well on it : God is silent to-day ; He patiently stands aside; 
He almost appears insensible ; but the day shall come when He shall 
show Himself to be what He really is, and when He shall in His might 
take vengeance for the injuries He has received: The Lord shall be 
known when He executeth judgments. 


* Ps. ix. 172 
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Gishth Instruction on the Commandments 
ON OATHS 


THE second manner of honouring or dishonouring the holy Name of 
God is by means of oaths; nay, in the language of Sacred Scripture, 
to take the Name of God means precisely to swear or take an oath. 
Let us accordingly see what an oath is, and of how many kinds. 

To swear, says St. Thomas, is nothing else than to call on God 
to witness the truth of what we say. This is generally done expressly 
and directly, by mentioning the Name of God formally, and saying : 
I call on God to witness,—I swear by God,—by Jesus Christ, that tt 
is so. But it can also be done implicitly and without formally calling 
on God to witness—that is, by invoking the testimony of the nobler 
and higher creatures in whom God’s greatness is displayed in a special 
way; thus: I swear by the Gospels,—by the Blessed Virgin,—by this 
holy Cross ; and the reason is because such expressions, when properly 
weighed, signify that we rely on the testimony of that God who has 
given us the Gospel, who was born of the Virgin Mary, and who died 
on the Cross. 

We likewise invoke the witness of God by certain imprecations 
made against ourselves, such as, May I die, if such is not the case,— 
May God strike me blind,—May I never stir from this spot,—May the 
devil take me tf I lie ; with other similar and very common expressions. 
Now, since such events as these could not happen without a miracle, 
the person who invokes them must be regarded as thereby appealing 
to God as the avenger of their lies, and consequently as calling on 
Him to witness. This latter sort of oath is known as imprecatory. 
But whatever be the manner in which God is called on as witness, 
whether directly or indirectly, it is always an oath. 

Moreover, we can swear without using a single word, but simply 
by touching the Gospels, a crucifix, or an altar, when the circumstances 
are of a nature as to warrant such an act being considered as an 
oath. 

On the other hand, we must not regard as oaths certain forms of 
speech that are very often used, such as, M ay I lose my head,—On 
my’ faith,—On my conscience,—On my word of honour,—On the word of 
a Christian ; nor even more expressive forms, such as God knows it.— 
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God sees it,—I speak in the presence of God,—God sees my conscience, 
when uttered simply in narrative style. The reason is that in none 
of these expressions is God invoked or intended to be invoked as a 
witness—their purpose simply is to add greater emphasis to our 
words. 

We must, however, except the case in which the intention to 
call God to witness is present in such expressions, because in such a 
case it would be a real oath. When our words in their ordinary 
acceptation have the force of an oath, it is not in our power to hinder 
them from being an oath; but when they do not possess this signi- 
fication of themselves, they can acquire it from our intention. 

Considered in the light of the thing sworn to, there are two sorts 
of oaths. If that thing is something past or present the oath is called 
afirmatory ; but if it concerns the future it is called a promissory 
oath. 

The first sort of oath (the affirmatory) is necessary as a means 
of terminating disputes and contentions. For instance, I know that 
I have paid a certain debt I owed you; you, on the other hand, 
deny this, and endeavour to force me to pay a second time. In the 
absence of other proof, the only thing that can be done is to have 
recourse to an oath. 

The second class of oath (the promissory oath) *3 necessary as 
a means of guaranteeing a promise made by us, and to bind us by the 
bond of religion to keep that promise. 

This necessity, as is clear, is the outcome of the duplicity, decep- 
tion, and bad faith which have always reigned and.will always reign in 
the world. What necessity would there be for an oath if each one was 
sincere and frankly spoke the truth? In that case it would suffice 
to assert or promise anything, to be assured of its truth. But as 
fraud and deceit are so common, it becomes necessary on hundreds of 
occasions to confirm our statements by the weight of the holy Name 
of God, whom we call on as witness of the truth of what we say. 

This, then, is the reason why an oath is necessary ; and conse- 
quently the reason why it is also lawful and permissible. We know 
that the Patriarchs of the Old Law had recourse to it; that St. 
Paul made use of it—facts that would of themselves be sufficient to 
convince us that it was not forbidden by Jesus Christ in the Gospel, 
as certain heretics have asserted on the strength of our Lord’s words: 
But I say to you not to swear at all.1 By these words, however, Jesus 
Christ did not intend absolutely to forbid oaths ; He simply desired 
to condemn indiscriminate and hasty recourse to swearing, because 
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such a habit is a sign of want of respect for the divine Name, and is 
attended by danger of committing perjury, as shall be pointed out 
later on. 

Moreover, we should be all the more convinced of the lawfulness 
of an oath from the fact that, considered in itself, it is a real act of 
religion and gives honour to God. For when we take an oath we refer 
ourselves to His judgment as to the truth of our statement, and we 
pray Him to confirm our words by His divine authority—not, indeed, 
immediately and on the spot, because that would be to tempt Him, but 
in His own good time when He will reveal the secrets of all hearts. 
When we swear, then, we confess that He is the infallible searcher of 
truth, and that He penetrates the most hidden secrets ; we acknow- 
ledge Him as our Judge and the Avenger of lies and deceit ; and con- 
sequently we recognize Him as He is in Himself—a God of infinite 
wisdom, infinite truth, infinite justice—all of which considerations 
redound to His honour. 

But if an oath is an act of religion, a sacred thing, it follows that 
we must regard it as such, and not treat it as a mere formality, or as 
an unimportant ceremony. As often, then, as we are obliged to take 
it, as, for instance, when transa:ting certain affairs of public import- 
ance, or when called on as witnesses in court, we must do so with 
feelings of religious respect, turning to God with thoughts of faith, 
of veneration, of fear. Now, is it right that an act such as this— 
an act by which we call on His wisdom to judge if our thoughts cor- 
respond to our words ; by which we beseech His goodness to reward us 
if we tell the truth and His justice to punish us if we are guilty of 
falsehood ; an act by which we appeal to God and His divine attributes 
to attest or deny, recompense or punish our statements—should be 
made without care and reflection ? Do you consider that it is right 
to raise your hand to swear with the same indifference with which 
you raise the same hand to your hat to salute a passer-by ? To do 
so would assuredly be an act of irreverence unknown even to the 
pagans who have ever regarded the sanctity and inviolability of an 
oath as something sacred. 

Still more grave is the profanation of the holy Name of God 
when the oath that is taken is wanting in any of the conditions which 
can alone render it lawful and holy. These conditions are three in 
number—truth, justice, and judgment—and have been set forth by God 
Himself through the mouth of Jeremias: Thou shalt swear in truth, 
and in justice, and in judgment.1 As often as any one of those three 
qualities is absent the oath is not exempt from sin—an oath taken 
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without truth is a false oath, or perjury ; without justice, an iniquitous 
oath ; without judgment, a rash oath; and in each case the Name 
of God is taken in vain. Let us, then, examine the nature of these 
three conditions :— 

1. The most essential and indispensable condition is TRUTH ; that 
is to say, the thing sworn to must be true, or, to be more exact, must 
be believed to be certainly true. The aspect of this truth, however, 
varies according to the various classes of oaths already enumerated. 
Thus, if you confirm by oath something that is past or present, you 
must be morally certain that the thing is really such as you say it 
is. Probabilities or conjectures do not suffice. It is not enough to 
be able to say : “ I thought it was so—it seemed to me to be so;”’ but, 
as the Roman Catechism teaches, you must have certain proof: 
‘““He who swears must found his belief, not on rash grounds or on 
mere conjecture, but on sure and solid reasons.” Hence the following 
are guilty of sin :— 

(1) Those who swear what is false, knowing it to be false. For 
instance, when endeavouring to sell your goods, even at a just price, 
you swear they cost you so much, although you know such was not 
the case. 

(2) Those who swear what is really true, but which they believe 
to be false. You can swear the truth without swearing truthfully. 
All that goes to constitute a lie goes to constitute perjury whenever 
an oath is added to that lie. Now to lie, it is enough for you to speak 
against your conscience, even though the statement you make is true 
in itself—in the same way to be guilty of perjury it is enough for you 
to swear to a thing that you believe to be false even though it is really 
true in itself. 

(3) Those who swear to the truth of something about which they 
are in doubt, even though the thing is really true in itself ; because, 
as long as you are not certain, you expose yourself to the danger of 
swearing to a lie. And hence it would be perjury to swear to the 
truth of something regarding which you have not sufficient knowledge. 

But you may say, if that is the case I should never dare to take 
an oath; for so great are our ignorance and the uncertainty of things 
that we can never be downright sure of the truth ? I do not mean to 
assert any such thing—there are many things regarding which we 
possess certain knowledge and perfect conviction. But what Ido mean 
to say is, that we must be careful and circumspect regarding the truth 
of what we swear to, since there is danger of committing perjury even 
when we imagine we swear the truth. 

With reference to a promissory oath, it must possess a twofold 
truth—one of intention, the other of execution. The former amount 
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to this, that when swearing you must actually have the sincere will 
and intention to fulfil your promise at the proper time; the latter, 
that you do in fact carry out your promise at the time agreed on. 
You really take God to witness both your present intention and its 
future accomplishment—it is thus precisely that it is understood both 
by him who promises and by him who receives the promise. And hence 
just as you would be guilty of perjury if you had not the intention to 
keep your promise, so also would you be guilty if you actually had 
such intention, but refuse to discharge it. 

The only difference between the two cases is that he who promises 
without having the intention to keep his promise is always inexcus- 
able, and is guilty of perjury in each and every case; while he who 
does not keep his promise may sometimes be excused on account of 
unforeseen circumstances intervening between his promise and its 
fulfilment and radically altering the state of the case. Thus it may 
happen that the thing promised becomes impossible or unlawful, or 
undergoes a change of such anature that had it been foreseen it isnot 
likely that you would have bound yourself by such promise ; that he 
in whose interest you made the promise liberates you from it ; that the 
legitimate authority grants you a dispensation, and so on. Thereare 
many circumstances that can happen to relieve you of the obligation 
of keeping your promise, and these are always understood and taken 
for granted, even though they are not actually expressed. With regard 
to such, your confessor will be able to direct you. But apart from 
these exceptional cases, it is always perjury to refuse to keep your 
sworn word. 

Now what is the sin of him who swears without truth ? A grave, 
and a very grave, sin. Doubtless, he who swears falsely commits a 
graver sin than he who only exposes himself to the danger of perjuring 
himself ; but generally speaking the malice of perjury is always grave, 
and (unless when inadvertence excuses) is always a mortal sin. 

For, the offence offered to God is far from small. God is the Pro- 
tector of the truth, loving truth with an infinite love,—is Himself the 
essence of truth. You cannot, therefore, do him a greater injury 
than to call on Him to witness a lie, because you thereby imply that 
He is ignorant and does not know things as they are, or that He is 
unjust and deceitful and ready to support and confirm by His 
authority what is false. 

And who, in fact, among you would be so barefaced as to address 
any honourable man in words such as these : “ Sir, I intend to deceive 
my neighbour by a lie ; but Iam unable to succeed by myself, because 
my bare word will not be taken. Do me the favour, then, to support 
me by your authority, your name, your credit, and to help me to 
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have my falsehood believed.” You would, assuredly, never have 
the hardihood to do this, while he to whom you would make such a 
proposal would consider himself seriously insulted by being called on 
to attest a falsehood. How, then, can you imagine that you do not 
commit a very grave offence against God, when you expect Him to 
support a lie, by His authority, His credit, and His most holy Name. 

Hence you will carefully bear in mind that perjury does not cease 
to be a mortal sin, even when its object is not a thing of importance, 
but something that is merely vain, idle, and trivial ; for the gravity 
of the sin of perjury is not measured by the gravity of its subject- 
matter, but by the outrage done to God in calling on Him to witness 
a lie, even though that lie is nothing more than an innocent or jocose 
lie. And just as in matters of faith, whether we deny one article or 
all the articles, it is always a grave sin—nay, even voluntary doubt 
is a mortal sin, because the least infidelity is a grave injury to the 
authority and veracity of that God who has revealed each and all 
the articles of faith—so in matters of false testimony, to swear a lie, 
however light, trivial, or officious, is always a grave sin, simply because 
the malice of perjury is based on the wrong done to God by calling 
on Him to witness what is false, which is equivalent to imagining 
Him capable of attesting or approving deceit. 

But some one may ask: Is it not at least lawful to swear falsely 
for a good motive ; for example, to help our neighbour, deliver him 
from some great evil, procure him some great good? If I do not 
swear thus, such a one will suffer considerable loss, will be reduced 
to dire poverty, will be condemned to long imprisonment, and so on. 
Is it not Jawful in such a case to swear falsely, seeing that we do so 
for a good object, and for a charitable motive ? 

What nonsense! Where is the good? where is the charity ? 
First of all, perjury cannot be advantageous to one part without 
being injurious to another, which implies that it is a downright act 
of injustice, or at the very least contrary to the public weal. 

In the next place, that which is essentially evil can never be lawful, 
no matter what intention you may have, or no matter what the possible 
advantages resulting therefrom. In no case is it ever lawful to tell a 
lie ; judge, then, if it can ever be lawful to commit perjury. No con- 
sideration can get over the fact that you call God to witness a 
falsehood, and hence the malice of perjury always remains no matter 
what your excuse. Can it, then, be a charity to offend God mortally, 
and damn your own soul, in order to help your neighbour? Charity 
begins at home ; and nothing that does grave injury to the soul can 
be truly called by that name. 

Nay, even were our fortunes, our reputation, our very lives at 
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stake, if we could save them by no other means than by taking a 
false oath, we should be prepared to lose all rather than do so. Do 
not, then, allow yourself to be induced either by friendship, or flattery 
or promises, to take a false cath—a false oath is always a false oath 
is always an injury to God, and always exposes us to the risk of losing 
our souls. 

Let us even go a step further, and reason as follows: If it is 
always a grave sin to swear falsely, even with the intention of render- 
ing a service to our neighbour, how much greater will be the sin to 
swear falsely with the intention of injuring him, as is so often done 
in the law courts, in business transactions, and on a hundred other 
occasions, to the ruin of the honour and reputation of others, and 
the loss of their property ? Those who do this are doubly guilty— 
they are guilty against God by abusing His holy Name, and against 
their neighbour by injuring him and violating the laws of justice and 
charity in his regard ; and consequently loading their own consciences 
with a very heavy burthen—the obligation to repair the injury they 
have done.’ 

Far be from us, then, so horrible a sin as that of perjury. Let 
us be on our guard against committing it ourselves ; let us be on our 
guard against inducing others to commit it. God hates all sin, but 
perjury is one of the sins He hates the most ; so much so, that speaking 
by the mouth of the Prophet Zacharias, of certain sins He most detests, 
He gives perjury first place amongst these: Love not a false oath ; 
for these are the things I hate, saith the Lord.1 And along with 
this He indicates the penalties and punishments meted out to it when 
He adds that a curse will fall on the house of the perjurer, and that it 
will remain in it until it has utterly destroyed it : The curse shall come 
to the house of ium that sweareth falsely by My Name, and it 
shall remain in the midst of his house and shall consume it with the 
timber thereof and the stones thereof. And that over and over again 
the perjurer has been visibly punished in the very act of his sin, either 
by sudden death, or by some other unforeseen calamity, history only 
too well attests. 


NOTE 


As there seems to be hardly any prejudice so deepl i 

the Protestant mind as the cuiviction that Catholics ue little ie 
on oaths, do not hesitate to break them, and consequently cannot be 
trusted even when they take them, especially when dealing with 
heretics, the following passage taken from a controversial tale, entitled 


i Zach, viii. 17. 2 Zach v. 4. 
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“Ellen Darling,” (page 538), that appeared in the Catholic Guardian 
(Dublin, September 15, 1852) may be found useful :— 


“An oath!” said Freddy, “An oath! Mr. Granby [the Pro- 
testant minister] says Papists never mind breaking their oaths, if 
they take them ever so solemnly.” 

“ Only oaths made to heretics,” corrected little Susan, hoping in 
her gentle love to make Mr. Granby’s doctrine less revolting to Nurse 
Morley. 

‘“ Master Freddy,” said Nurse Morley, ‘‘ do you remember telling 
me the other day that you had been reading the History of England 
with one of your companions? And do you remember saying 
quite triumphantly to me: ‘I have found out all about you Papists 
now, and what rebels and traitors you are, that, for years and years, 
we couldn’t even trust you to be members of Parliament’ ? ” 

“ Because you wouldn’t take some oath that all loyal Protestants 
take when they first enter the House,” observed Freddy. 

“That Oath contains something that Catholics do not believe 
to be true,” said Nurse Morley, ‘‘ and so they could not take it, and 
so they would not take it, and so for years and years they renounced, 
of their own accord, all the privileges of their rank and fortune ; peers 
gave up their hereditary seat in the House, commoners their chance 
of one, and all for what ? Because they would not take an oath 
which their conscience told them to be unlawful, and which, mind you, 
they would have had to take not to bishop or priest, or even lay 
Papist like themselves, but to any Protestant who might be appointed 
to receive it at their hands.” 

“Certainly,” said Ellen, ‘‘it does seem as though they needn’t 
have been so particular, if they thought they were not bound to 
keep faith with heretics, or if they could get absolution for breaking 
it, as easily as one has been taught to believe.” 

“‘T remember particularly about the oath,” Mrs. Morley con- 
tinued, ‘‘ because when I was a child, it had been so dinned into my 
ears, that Catholics do not hold themselves bound by an oath sworn 
to a Protestant, that I couldn’t get it out of my head, and I tormented 
the poor priest who instructed me, for days and weeks on the subject.” 

“ Well, and what did he tell you ?” asked Freddy. 

“ Almost word for word what I have told you just now, only he 
added over and above that this oath had been used as a means of 
excluding Catholics, nor merely from the Government itself, but from 
every post of honour and profit which the Government had to offer ; 
no one could arrive at any high rank, either in the army or navy, or 
the law courts; he could not even act as a common magistrate, without 
taking this oath. So far from false swearing and mental reservation 
being of Catholic origin, they were, if not invented by the reformers, 
at least first made useful for political and religious purposes, by no less 
a person than Archbishop Cranmer himself, the great hero of the 
Protestant reformation.” ; Me 

“Oh!” cried Freddy, ‘ very good, indeed ; that is just what 
Mr. Granby would call a real Catholic lie, and no mistake!” _ 

“So I thought at the moment ; but Father Thomas convinced me 
to my sorrow, that it was what Mr. Granby might name, if he liked, 


a Protestant truth.” ; 
‘How did he prove it, I wonder,” said Ellen. 
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“ He took down the History of England, and opened it at the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. “In the annals of this reign, Mrs. Morley,’ 
he said, ‘ you will find a fact which no Protestant historian has ever 
attempted to deny, and it is this. Henry wished to make Cranmer 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and he obtained the Bulls from the Pope 
authorizing this election. Now, Cranmer knew he would have to 
take an oath of obedience to the Pope (without which no bishop 
could be lawfully consecrated), and he also knew that he would no 
sooner have taken this oath, than he should be called upon to break 
it, because the king had chosen him to his high office, on purpose 
that he might aid him in his intended opposition to the Pontiff. In 
order to get out of this difficulty, therefore, and as a kind of salve to 
his conscience, I presume, he took, previously to the ceremony of 
Consecration, a private protest, that he did not mean to be bound by 
his public oath, which I call a very handsome specimen of what, in 
these modern times, is courteously styled Catholic reservation, and 
one, moreover, that would have saved the likes of Fisher and More, 
who, Papists though they were, stupidly got themselves beheaded by 
refusing to take an oath which they considered unlawful, and which it 
never entered into their Papistical heads they could protest against 
in private.’ ”’ 

“Is that possible ?”’ cried Ellen. “I have always heard tell of 
Archbishop Cranmer as a kind of saint and martyr, such as you 
Papists pray to in your churches.” 

“Just what I said in my first surprise ; but Father Thomas only 
answered, ‘ Saint or sinner, he took the oath and mace the protest, 
which to my poor thinking was but another word for perjury and 
fraud. However, he has found plenty of Protestant advocates to 
justify him by pleading the peculiarity of the circumstances in which 
he was placed, while the only great Catholic historian (and he is a 
priest) who has written on the subject observes, “‘ That oaths cease 
to offer any security, if their meaning may be qualified by previous 
protestation, made without the knowledge of the party principally 
interested ;”’ and lest you should think we have changed hands since 
then, and that we have become less scrupvlous while you have 
becomes more so, I will first observe that the oath which we still, 
from conscientious motives, refuse to take, is unhesitatingly swallowed 
by Protestants, who, to a man, swear on their first entrance into 
Parliament, that Catholic doctrine is damnable and idolatrous, which 
is as good as to swear (for I like to call things by their right names) 
that they really believe more than one-half of the Christians of the 
world worship idols, and will go to hell.’ ” 

“ Sorely perplexed as I was, I couldn’t help laughing all the way 
home ; however, I was determined to clear up the business of the 
oath, so as soon as my lady came into the nursery that evening, I 
took an opportunity of asking her ... ‘Oh, you mean the oath 
of allegiance,’ said my lady, quite unconcerned like ; ‘ he was obliged 
to take that as a new member, but it is a mere matter of form 
people are not expected to believe it entirely.’ I was really ay 
shed, so I couldn’t help saying, ‘Well, I wouldn’t much like to 
swear what I didn’t believe, if it was ever so much a form.’ ” 

ane oe ae she say to that ?” ; 

“That she had no further occasion for m i 
Peet: vig vane y service so I lost my 
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Minth Jnstruction on the Commandments 


THE JUSTICE AND JUDGMENT REQUISITE IN AN OATH 


THREE conditions must accompany an oath. They have been 
prescribed by God Himself, and are necessary in order to avoid 
profaning His holy Name. These three conditions are truth, justice, 
and judgment. Of the first we have already spoken at sufficient 
length ; in this instruction we shall explain what is meant by the other 
two. 

To begin, then, with JusTIcE ; this condition requires that what 
is sworn be good, lawful, honest, and of such a nature as may be done 
without sin. 

The absence of this condition may be met with even in an affir- 
matory oath. If, for instance, you reveal something past ar present, 
expose some secret fault of your neighbour the knowledge of which 
seriously injures his reputation, and if to add greater weight to your 
words you affirm all this on oath, that oath is wanting in the condition 
of justice, because you use the holy Name of God to confirm a reve- 
lation which is injurious to another’s reputation. The same remark 
applies to the case of a man who boasts under cath of having com- 
mitted some sin. 

The condition in question, however, is more frequently found 
wanting in those things we bind ourselves to do—that is to say, in 
promissory oaths ; such, for instance, was the oath of David, who 
swore to exterminate the family of Nathan because of certain outrages 
that had been offered him ; such that of the Jews who bound them: 
selves under oath not to eat or drink till they had killed St. Paul ; 
and such also would be yours if, carried away by your passions, you 
were to swear that you would never give up a certain person with 
whom you had sinful intercourse ; or if in the heat of anger and resent- 
ment you were to swear that you would never forgive, but would have 
revenge ; or if you swore to oppress others, enter into an unlawful 
compact, or take part in any sinful act whatever. How frequent are 
such oaths, there is no need to point out here. 

Bear well in mind, then, that the absence of justice and rectitude 
in a deliberate oath is always a mortal sin, owing to the gravity of 
the offence it offers to God. In taking an oath of this kind, not only 
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do you proclaim that you intend to offend Him but you proclaim it 
to His very Self ; you appeal to Him as a witness and, so tosay, aS a 
guarantee of the sin by which you are about to offend Him ; and you 
pledge yourself to do so by the authority of His most holy Name. 
Now, so revolting is this, that the bare consideration of it should be 
enough to horrify whoever is guilty of it. 

Represent to yourself a father whose rank is of the very highest, 
who is most jealous of his honour, and who forbids his daughter to 
marry a man of low degree or dishonourable life. Now suppose that 
in spite of the goodness of her father, this daughter not only 
insists obstinately on such a union, but, to humiliate him still more, 
were to request and oblige him to be a witness to the hateful 
alliance, is it not as clear as noon-day that this latter insult is 
greater even than her act of disobedience itself? Now this is only 
a feeble image of the injury done to God by him who, having re- 
solved to do something God has forbidden, has the boldness to pledge 
himself by oath and to call God Himself as a witness, making it 
appear as if he compelied Him to confirm it by His authority and His 
Name. Insuch a case there is a double sin—the first consists in the 
guilty intention of doing what God forbids, and the second, which 
is much more grave, in the barefaced audacity that is displayed in 
calling on Him as a witness and constituting Him a surety for things 
that He hates and detests. 

You may, perhaps, say that though you do threaten under oath 
to commit some sinful act you have no intention of carrying out that 
threat. Even so, it is always a sin, and in avoiding one rock you dash 
yourself against another. For in taking such an oath you either intend 
to execute it, or you do not, but simply purpose to produce fear; 
now, if you have no intention of executing if, you commit perjury, 
because truth is absent from your oath—you call on God to witness, 
not something that is bad, but something that is false; but if, on the 
contrary, you really do intend to fulfil your oath, that oath is not 
indeed directly contrary to the truth, but it is opposed to justice and 
indirectly to truth, because inasmuch as you have taken such an oath 
you are thereby bound to retract your word and not to keep your 
sworn promise. 

It would in fact be a gross illusion to imagine that you are obliged 
to commit a new sin on the plea that you are bound to keep an oath 
you have already taken. Promises such as these can produce no 
obligation—they are of their very nature radically null and void, 
and if it is a sin to make them, it is none the less a sin to keep them. 
Hence it is that we find David was praised, not for having carried out 
the oath he had taken to destroy the hcuse of Nabal, but for having 
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wisely repented. On the other hand, Herod rendered himself guilty 
of a very grave sin when, having promised under oath to give the 
daughter of Herodias whatever she should ask, and she having de. 
manded the head’of John the Baptist, he believed himself bound, iu 
virtue of his oath, to have him beheaded ; and thus to avoid perjury 
committed murder. Such oaths, let me repeat, are to be wept not 
kept. 

Moreover, suppose you had sworn to do something altogether 
useless, and in no way conducive to the glory of God or the good of 
your neighbour, you are not bound, say theologians, to keep your 
oath; for an oath cannot be a bond obliging us to vain and useless 
things ; much less can it be a bond tying us down to the com- 
mission of sin and iniquity. 

An oath, therefore, binds you only in the case in which you 
promise things that are good and honest ; so that—apart from certain 
conditions that are understood and implied in every promise, such, 
for instance, as that the thing promised does not become impossible 
or injurious to others, or that the person to whom the promise has been 
made does not waive his claim, and such like exceptions—you will be 
always bound to do what you have promised under oath; doing 
otherwise you will provoke the indignation of God who, as St. John 
Chrysostom remarks, never ceases to be the severe and implacable 
Avenger of violated oaths. 

Let us now turn to the third condition of an oath. Even though 
your oath is accompanied by justice and truth, it will not be free from 
sin so long as it is not also accompanied by JUDGMENT. Now, what 
does it mean to swear with judgment ? It means to swear with reflec- 
tion, with mature consideration, and for matters of importance—the 
respect due to God demands this. True indeed, the profanation of 
God’s holy Name is greater when we call on Him to witness what is 
false, or what is sinful ; but at the same time it is none the less an 
irreverent and profane use of the holy Name to take it in connexion 
with things that are vain, idle, and unimportant. An earthly judge, 
a person of distinction, would naturally consider himself offended 
were he called on to decide a dispute about a few farthings; and 
_ shall we, for things that are less than little because vain and idle, 
venture to appeal to the testimony of God? 

Here, then, we have the key to the true sense of the prohibition 
laid down by our Lord against using oaths: I say to you not to swear 
at all... He did not mean to prohibit oaths absolutely and under all 
cireumstances as certain heretics have maintained; but He only 
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intended to exclude them from our ordinary conversations, because 
in such cases they are generally useless and, consequently, profane 
the holy Name of God. 

The Jews imagined that the law only forbade perjury or false 
oaths, and that, provided they kept to the truth, they could swear 
without scruple on every occasion; and in fact they did swear 
without any limitation or discrimination, and were accustomed to 
confirm their most trivial statements with an oath—a custom that 
could not but be attended by grave abuse of and disrespect towards 
the holy Name of God, thus idly invoked. Jesus Christ opened their 
eyes to their error by ordering them to refrain from swearing as often 
as an oath was not called for by the importance and gravity of the 
matter in hand, and by real necessity ; and as such necessity is rare in 
ordinary conversation, He therefore taught us not to swear on such 
occasions, but to content ourselves with a simple yes or no: Let your 
speech be yea, yea; no, no.+ 

He confirmed His prohibition by the words He immediately 
added : Whatsoever 1s more than these [yes and no] cometh from evil. 
Remark, He does not say that it is absolutely evil, but that it arises 
from evil, from a bad source, that is to say, from our hesitation in 
trusting one another, owing to the widespread propensity to deceit 
and lies that infects mankind. To surmount this difficulty, and to 
enable us to succeed in convincing others that things are such as we 
affirm them to be, an oath becomes necessary on certain occasions. 

This means, as St. Thomas justly observes, that the use of oaths, 
having been introduced as a remedy to supply the want of trust and 
sincerity that prevails amongst men, we should have recourse to oaths 
in precisely the same way as we make use of medicine ; that is to say, 
we should make use of oaths with the same reserve and limitation as 
are observed in the use of medicines—only through necessity, and 
nothing more. For, as medicines injudiciously taken are injurious, so 
also is it injurious to take an oath when it is not called for by 
special conditions and circumstances. 

Now, how can we determine the circumstances in which we can 
satisfy ourselves that we swear with judgment ? 

First of all, you can with perfect safety take an oath in courts, 
and in the authentication of official documents when you are requested 
to do so by the law. In the next place you can do so in connexion with 
private affairs where there is a real necessity—that is to say, when, 
on the one hand, the matter in question is of importance for the glory 
of God, your own personal interest or that of your neighbour, and when, 
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on the other hand, you are unable to establish your word without 
the help of an oath. For an oath to be really necessary, these two 
circumstances must be present together ; for if the affair in question 
is of little importance, it is not necessary to have recourse to an oath 
even when your bare word is not believed ; in the same way, the affair 
may indeed be important, but the oath will be useless as long as you 
can obtain credit for your statements without having recourse to it. 

This necessity must not, however, be regarded as a mere sup- 
position, but may easily be found to arise. For example, you desire 
to convince your enemy that you are sincerely reconciled to him, but 
you have no other means of overcoming his distrust than by taking 
an oath—take it by all means, since it is a question of removing a 
continual occasion of sin in which he would remain as long as he 
nourishes hatred towards you. Again ; you have injured your neigh- 
bour’s reputation by calumnious imputations—you are bound to 
retract your statements, and even to do so under oath if you cannot 
otherwise destroy the bad impression you have produced. The same 
is to be said of hundreds of similar cases. 

Outside such cases of real necessity, we cannot have recourse to 
an oath without abasing and contemning the supreme and adorable 
authority of God. From this you will be able to estimate how many 
sins are committed by those who for the slightest reason, for the 
merest trifle, on every conceivable occasion recur at once to an oath. 
They are unable to relate any fact, recount any narrative, without 
appealing to the testimony of all that is most holy and most vener- 
able in heaven, to support and confirm their words. Truly, as St. 
John Chrysostom says, such persons do not really know who God is, 
do not understand the respect with which He is to be invoked. But 
a day shall come when they shall understand it and shall pay the 
penalty of their acts of irreverence and profanation. 

Are we to believe, then, that it is a mortal sin to swear without 
absolute necessity ? I do not mean to assert that—as long as truth 
and justice are not wanting, an oath cannot of itself be a mortal sin ; 
but I do say that it may be and indeed oftentimes is a mortal sin, 
owing to other circumstances that may easily be combined with it. 

1. First of all, in consequence of positive contempt and disregard 
of the holy Name of God—a contempt that is usually found to exist 
in those who are given to swearing out of bravado, and for the purpose 
of embellishing their conversation. 

2. In consequence of the scandal that supervenes, as usually 
happens when oaths are uttered by parents in the presence of their 
children, by masters in the presence of their servants, or by any person 
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whatever in the presence of the simple and innocent whom they thus 
teach to swear and blaspheme. 

3. Finally, in consequence of the danger of committing perjury 
—a danger that is always present in those who are in the habit of 
swearing. It is impossible for a man who is in the habit of continually 
swearing, always to have the advertance requisite to swear the truth. 
He who swears through habit swears without being fully conscious of 
it, swears without reflection, and without attending to whether that 
which he affirms or denies is true or false, and consequently he is 
always in the proximate occasion of perjury. This is the teaching of 
the Holy Ghost Himself when he warns us: Let not thy mouth be 
accustomed to swearing ; and: The man that sweareth much shall be filled 
with iniquity. 

Conclude, hence, that the habit of swearing can be extremely 
sinful because along with irreverence towards the holy Name of God, 
it involves also the danger of committing perjury—a danger that 
renders all your oaths grave. I admit that in swearing through habit 
you do nct always swear falsely—often and often you will swear the 
truth ; but that does not matter—your sin is always grave because the 
habit of swearing exposes you to the danger of swearing what is false 
as well as what is true. If you do actually swear the truth, it is not 
less true that you are also exposed to the danger of swearing what is 
false. 

It is not enough to say that the habit attenuates the fault, and 
to some extent excuses you. All that I have already said on the 
subject of the habit of blasphemy applies equally to the habit of 
swearing. Every bad habit that we do not try to correct and repress 
does not lessen the malice of the sin, but, on the contrary, increases 
it, because it is a sign of an obstinate will bent on evil. If, then, 
you are anxious that your habit should not count against you in the 
acts that arise from it, you must seriously endeavour to destroy it. 
And if, moved by the holy fear of God, you watch attentively over 
your words, you will succeed in eradicating the habit, in the same 
way as St. Augustine was able to succeed, even though, as he contesses 
of himself, he was almost completely dominated by the loathsome 
custom, 

Let us, then, in general, follow the advice given by Jesus Christ, 
not to swear at all. From a readiness to swear, one easily contracts 
the habit of swearing, and the distance is not far from from habit to 
perjury. Let us confine ourselves to yes and no, because all that we 
add to this does not help to acquire greater credit for our words, but 
only serves to render us guilty before God. 


1Ecclus, xxiii. 9, 12. 
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You may, perhaps, imagine that without this means you will not 
be believed ; but do not be deceived. If you are not believed it is 
precisely because you are accustomed to swear too frequently. He 
who swears often cannot be regarded as a good or religious man ; and 
he who is not regarded as a good and religious man will not be 
considered truthful, no matter how much he swears. Hence, by 
swearing frequently you gain neither greater credit nor more weight 
for your words in the eyes of others, and you only succeed in loading 
your soul with a multitude of sins. But if, on the contrary, you 
habituate yourself to telling the truth always, and thus win for yourself 
in the eyes of the world a decided character for honesty, candour 
and sincerity, you will stand in no need of swearing—your every word 
will be everywhere received with as much confidence as an oath. 

Let us conclude by summing up all this in a few words. If the 
circumstances are such as to demand an oath, take it with due respect 
and reverence, considering it not as a simple formality but as a sacred 
thing, an act of religion, a holy and meritorious act. Outside these 
circumstances be on your guard against profaning the holy Name of 
God by invoking it in attestation of things that are vain and frivolous, 
and much more in attestation of what is false and sinful. It is in 
this Name, says Sacred Scripture, that all our hopes repose. Let it, 
then, always be to us an object of adoration and love ; let us never 
make it an object of irreverence or contempt. 
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Centh Jnstruction on the Commandments 


ON VOWS 


SIMILAR to oaths are vows, inasmuch as by them we pledge the 
supreme authority of God and invoke His holy Name as witness to 
our purpose. It is on account of this similarity that we often find 
these two things—an oath and a vow—coupled together in Sacred 
Scripture ; as, for instance, in the passage: He swore to the Lord, he 
vowed a vow to the God of Jacob.1 

In this instruction I propose to speak of vows; but only very 
briefly, leaving aside many minute questions that are unnecessary 
or useless. What it is important and at the same time sufficient 
for you to know is: (1) The nature of a vow; (2) the conditions 
requisite for its validity ; (3) the obligations it imposes ; and (4) how 
the holy Name of God is honoured or dishonoured by a vow. 

I, A vow is a voluntary and deliberate promise made to God 
with regard to something agreeable to Him, and to which we are not 
otherwise bound. Let me explain :— 

1. It is called a promise, to distinguish it from a simple intention 
or resolution, in the making of which we do not intend to bind oure 
selves by a formal and positive promise. It often happens that in 
the fervour of our devotions we make various resolutions with refer- 
ence to things, not because they are precisely necessary, but simply 
for the sake of greater piety and devotion, such, for instance, as to 
fast or abstain on certain days, to practice certain mortifications, 
to make a pilgrimage to certain shrines, and so on. Now, even 
though we do not actually carry out these resolutions we do not commit 
asin, because they are not formal vows but simple resolutions. 

2. It is a promise made to God ; for a vow, being not only an act 
of religion, but of Latvia in the strict sense of the word,—an act by 
which we acknowledge the sovereign excellence of God—it is to God 
alone that it is to be addressed: Vow ye, and pay to the Lord your 
God.* Sometimes indeed a promise to do something in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin or a Saint is called a vow to the Blessed Virgin or 
that Saint ; but it is not a real vow—a vow is made to God alone. 


1 Ps. cxxxi, 2. 2 Psaplocver 26 
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II. The promise, however, which is made to God is not valid 
nor accepted by Him unless it is accompanied by certain conditions 
on the part both of him who makes the promise and of the thing 
promised. 

(a) On the part of him who promises the promise must be voluntary 
and deliberate. God who is the most just and most reasonable of all 
masters, binds us to observe those promises alone which we make to 
Him freely and spontaneously, and with full knowledge of what we 
are doing—and not those which are forced from us or which we make 
without knowing what we are about. On our part, then, we require 
knowledge and liberty of action for our vows to be valid. 

Hence, in consequence of defect of liberty a vow would be null 
if extracted from us by force or fear, provided, however, that this 
force and fear are produced by a free cause outside ourselves—by a 
father, for instance, who threatens and constrains his child to make it. 
But if the cause of the force and fear is purely natural and within 
ourselves—such, for example, as a dangerous illness, an unexpected 
accident which makes us turn to God by a vow in order to escape— 
such fear does not render our vow null, because, all things considered, 
it is sufficiently voluntary. 

Owing to defect of knowledge, a vow is null when made by a child, 
by a fool, or by a drunken man; when made without reflection, or 
in a sudden transport anticipating cool reason; also when there 
exists ignorance or error with regard to the substance of what is pro- 
mised, or with regard to its final cause ; and finally, when the obligation 
contracted by the vow is not sufficiently understood. 

But, as often as a vow is made with sufficient liberty and knowledge 
it is always valid, even when made somewhat hastily and lightly, and 
even when he who has made it repents immediately and is sorry for 
having done so. 

(b) On the part of the thing promised, a vow to be valid must have 
as its object something that is good and agreeable to God. Being an 
act of religion destined to honour God, the offering made to Him 
must not, evidently, be something disagreeable, hateful, or dis- 
pleasing to Him. If it were so, instead of honouring God it would 
be a downright mockery of Him. 

What, then, is the subject-matter of a vow? As a rule it will 
be found to have reference to things that are simply of counsel and 
supererogation, and to which we are not otherwise bound ; for instance 
to hear Mass or to fast on days not prescribed ; to practise chastity 
when one is free, and so on. At the same time, however, we can 
oblige ourselves by vow to the performance of things that are already 
of precept and obligatory on us. Thus, suppose we have contracted 
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the bad habit of swearing, blaspheming, or getting drunk, you can, 
in order to impose a strong restraint on yourself and preserve yourself 
from falling, make a vow not to blaspheme, curse, or get drunk ; and 
in that case you will be bound by a double obligation—the one arising 
from the precept ; the other from the vow—and hence if you transgress 
you will be guilty of a two-fold sin. 

Impossibilities can never be the matter of a vow—he would be 
nothing short of a fool who should promise what is not in his power 
to perform. Hence were one to vow not to sin, even venially, with 
imperfect deliberation, that vow would be invalid, because it is, im- 
possible in this life, without a special privilege, such as that accorded 
to the Blessed Virgin. On the other hand, a vow to abstain from 
every deliberate venial sin would be valid, because this is possible with 
the assistance of divine grace. And in fact, we read that some saints 
made vows of this kind, and faithfully observed them. 

Much less can things that are unlawful and contrary to God’s 
Law be the subject-matter of a vow. To take such a vow would be 
a mortal sin, be the matter in question grave or light, because it would 
imply that sin can be agreeable to God. 

The same is to be said of things that are indifferent, vain, and 
useless, because they contribute nothing to the glory of God, the 
advantage of our neighbour, or our own good. To take a vow regard- 
ing such things would be a vain and superfluous act of worship, even 
were some accidental circumstance to supervene to render them good. 

Not even things which, though good in themselves, tend to stand 
in the way of a greater good, or have a bad tendency, must be regarded 
in the same light. Thus, marriage has been instituted by God and 
is good in itself; but virginity and continence are better in them- 
selves, and more agreeable to God. A vow to marry would, therefore, 
be null, because such a vow would be an obstacle to a greater good. 
I say of themselves because the best is relative, and what is best in 
itself is not always best for all. Hence the Apostle advises certain 
persons to marry, although he had already said that chastity is more 
perfect : It is better to marry than to burn.1 The same applies to certain 
devotions that stand in the way of the due discharge of the duties of 
one’s state in life. 

In short, that which we promise to God must not be opposed to 
the evangelical counsels, nor to the Christian virtues ; at the very least 
it must be more agreeable to God than its contrary. 

III. Such, then, are the conditions necessary to the validity of 
a vow ; and as long as a vow is accompanied by them, it binds under 


11 Cor. vii. 9. 
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pain of sin, which, however, will be grave or light according to the 
subject-matter. Holy Scripture has left no room for doubt on this 
point : Pay thy vows to the Most High,! says the Psalmist—do what you 
have promised under vow to do. Still more precise and express are 
God’s words in Deuteronomy : When thou hast made a vow to the Lord 
thy God, thou shalt not delay to pay it, because the Lord thy God will 
require tt. And if thou delay, tt shall be imputed to thee for a sin.2 
And he goes on to add: If thou wilt not promise, thou shalt be without 
sin ; but that which is once gone out of thy lips thou shalt observe and 
shalt do as thou hast promised to the Lord thy God, and hast spoken with 
thy own will and with thy own mouth , as if He had said : ‘‘ God does not 
wish to force you to bind yourself by vow ; you are perfectly free to 
promise or not promise ; but once you have promised, nothing remains 
but for you to keep your promise at the proper time.” It cannot be 
otherwise ; for if a promise made to a man obliges us to keep it, how 
can our word once given to God be other than sacred and inviolable ? 

But just as there are cases in which the obligation to keep an 
oath lapses, so are there circumstances that may arise to free us from 
the obligation imposed on us by a vow. There are four ways in which 
this obligation may cease :— 

(x) It ceases of itself, when owing to certain unforeseen circum- 
stances, the subject-matter of the vow becomes impossible, or 
unlawful, or vain, or contrary to a greater good ; as also when the 
principal end on account of which the vow was taken ceases or 
undergoes a substantial change. 

(2) It ceases by being annulled. The right to annul a vow 
pertains to him who has authority over the person who made the 
vow, or at least over the subject-matter of the vow. Hence, vows 
made by boys under fourteen and by girls under twelve can be re- 
tracted by their parents and guardians because these have a direct 
power over them. In the same way, if a wife or child or servant 
were to bind themselves to things that are subject to the jurisdiction 
of their husband, father, or master, these latter can annul such vows, 
because of the indirect power they have with regard to the things 
subject to their dominion. 

(3) It ceases by legitimate dispensation granted by the Church 
through her ministers, in accordance with the power received from 
Jesus Christ. Such dispensation may be either total or partial. 

(4) The obligation of a vow is also affected by commutation, 
which, however, does not, like a dispensation, take away the obligation 
of the vow, but merely changes its matter, by substituting other works 


1Ps, xlix. 14. 2 Deut, xxiii, 21. 
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better suited to the strength, the dispositions, and the circumstances 
of the person who has made the vow. 

I touch very briefly on these points, because a knowledge of them 
concerns the confessor rather than the faithful at large. It is he, 
accordingly, that you should consult with reference to your vows ; 
it is he to whom you should turn when confronted by any doubt or 
difficulty on this head. There are many kinds of vows, and the 
obligation imposed by any particular vow will depend altogether on 
its nature. It will be necessary, however, to bear in mind that in 
consulting your confessor you must proceed with all candour, sin- 
cerity, and good faith ; because if, with a view to being relieved from 
a vow that troubles you and weighs on your shoulders, you explain 
things differently from what they really are, and if you adduce reasons, 
pretexts, and difficulties that do not really exist, the dispensation or 
commutation you may succeed in obtaining will be useless because 
obtained by fraud ; you will continue to be bound by your vow before 
God, and you will be guilty of sin if you do not fulfil it. 

IV. Let us now see how the holy Name of God is honoured or 
dishonoured by vows. That God is honoured by a vow is evident from 
what has been already said; for a vow is a gift, an offering, a con- 
secration we make to God of something agreeable to Him—nay, it is 
even a sacrifice of our will in matters that are at our own free dis- 
posal ; and as long as it is prudently made and faithfully observed it 
cannot but be agreeable to God and highly meritorious to ourselves. 
God Himself, in Sacred Scripture, exhorts us to make vows: Vow ye 
and pay to the Lord your God, and He proved how agreeable they are 
to Him by the signal graces with which He rewarded them. Thus, 
Jacob in setting out from Palestine to go to Mesopotamia made a vow 
for a prosperous journey, and God accorded him the blessing he 
desired ; the inhabitants of Bethulia made a vow in order that they 
might be delivered from the siege of Holofernes, and the siege was 
raised ; the Prophet Jonas, to escape from the whale’s belly, and he 
did escape; Anna, the wife of Elcana, to have offspring, and she 
succeeded ; while Sacred Scripture and the lives of the Saints are full 
of similar instances, 

But, from the fact that vows are good, laudable, holy, and 
recompensed by God, it does not follow that you ought to be too ready 
to bind yourself by a vow. It is easy to promise, but not always so 
easy to keep one’s promise ; and hence, instead of God being honoured 
by vows, it not unfrequently happens that He is outraged by them, 
because of the fact that they are made too lightly and hastily, and are 
just as lightly broken as a result. 

In misfortune, in illness, in want, vows are teadily made to God, 
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because our only concern at such times is to escape the evil that sur- 
rounds us ; and to succeed in doing so we are ready to promise anything 
without thinking of the consequences of our compact, without looking 
ahead to see whether we shall be able to bear the burthen we thus lay 
on our shoulders. But once the distress, the evil, the infirmity that 
confronted us is over, we forget the promises we have made ; or if we 
do remember them, we begin to shrug our shoulders and invent a 
hundred excuses to exempt us from the observance of our vow. Is 
it not so ? 

Others there are who, in certain moments of fervour and devotion 
during which, like St. Paul, they are wrapt to the third heaven, 
readily bind themselves by vows, because in their momentary excess 
of fervour all seems plain and easy to accomplish ; but if, later on, 
the circumstances happen to change, their mind soon begins to waver, 
their fervour soon ceases, and they soon find themselves embarrassed 
and in constant fear and danger of breaking their vow. 

Now, this is a true profanation of the holy Name of God, and a 
downright mockery of Him: Jf, let me repeat, if thou wilt not promise, 
thou shalt be without sin ; no one obliges you to bind yourself ; but you 
have promised, and you have promised to God ; and God is not mocked. 
If it is a sin to fail in one’s word to a man, much more so is it a sin to 
fail in one’s word to God. An unfaithful and foolish promise, the 
Holy Ghost tells us, displeaseth the Lord. ... It 1s much better not to 
vow than after a vow not to perform the things promised.? 

A word or two in conclusion, with reference to the fruit we should 
derive from this instruction; let that fruit be expressed in the two 
following notes of warning :— 

t. Prudence and mature reflection before making vows, thus 
avoiding the danger of their becoming the plague and torture of one’s 
soul. In all sincerity, to me it seems not a little for a Christian to 
observe the promises made in Baptism—these solemn renunciations 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. These are sacred, inviolable 
promises—promises by which we are all bound and by which God 
shall infallibly judge us. Again; it is not a little to observe the 
Commandments, fly sin and its occasions, and so on. Let us accord- 
ingly think well before voluntarily imposing other obligations on our- 
selves beyond those which are indispensably required of us, and which 
we observe only too badly as it is. In saying this, I do not intend to 
limit your fervour, nor to lessen or extinguish it—if you do feel your- 
self inspired by God to make vows, reflect carefully on them, and 
especially on those that are more difficult and perpetual, such as that. 


1 Gal, vi, 7. 2 Eccles, v, 4. 
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of perpetual chastity, or of entering a religious order. Do not rely 
altogether on your own opinion, but refer your case to the judgment 
of your confessor who will not permit you to make any vows but those 
that are in your power to keep, and are, moreover, useful and helpful 
to your salvation. 

2. Have you pledged your word to God ?_ If so you are no longer 
in a position to retract it. If you have good reasons for being dis- 
pensed, make them known to the proper authority ; otherwise do not, 
under the vain pretext of an imaginary impossibility, try to persuade 
yourself that you will escape the anger of God, the severe Avenger of 
broken vows. 

True, indeed, the actual observance of such vows may be painful 
and laborious ; but if the labour is great the gain is not small, nor the 
merit you will acquire before God. Theologians, following St. Thomas, 
teach that a vow greatly ennobles the work to which it binds ; so much 
so that if fasting whether voluntary or obligatory has its merit 
and its value, this merit becomes greater and is redoubled in him 
who fasts in consequence of a vow. These reflections should animate 
you to keep your vows faithfully and with sincere and devout will, 
begging of God the strength requisite in order not to defraud Him of 
the promise you have made Him. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE THIRD COMMANDMENT 


THE ROMAN CATECHISM (Part III) 


REMEMBER THAT THOU KEEP HOLY THE SABBATH DAY-—SIX 
DAYS SHALT THOU LABOUR AND DO ALL THY WORKS. 
BUT ON THE SEVENTH DAY IS THE SABBATH OF THE 
LORD THY GOD: THOU SHALT DO NO WORK ON IT, 
NE THER THOU NOR THY SON NOR THY DAUGHTER NOR 
THY MAN-SERVANT NOR THY MAID-SERVANT NOR THY 
BEAST NOR THE STRANGER THAT IS WITHIN THY GATES, 
FOR IN SIX DAYS THE LORD MADE HEAVEN AND EARTH 
AND THE SEA AND ALL THINGS THAT ARE IN THEM, 
AND RESTED ON THE SEVENTH DAY; THEREFORE THE 
LORD BLESSED THE SEVENTH DAY AND SANCTIFIED IT. 


etree ect of Tue Third Commandment of the Law properly 

this Com- and in due order prescribes the external worship 

mandment. we owe to God, and which, in a measure, is 
the natural consequence of the First Commandment; for if 
inspired by the faith and hope we have in Him we religiously 
adore God in our inmost souls, we cannot but honour Him 
with external worship and outwardly tender Him our acknow- 
ledgments. 

Now as these duties cannot be easily discharged by those 
actually engaged in worldly occupations, a certain time has 
been set aside in which the duties referred to may be con- 
veniently fulfilled. 


This Commandment is highly calculated to 
Sretascy ii x. produce valuable fruits and advantages, and 
lained and accordingly it is of the utmost importance for 
insisted O9- the pastor to devote great diligence to the 
explanation thereof. In fact the very first word of the Com- 
mandment, Remember, cannot but form a powerful motive 
to inflame his zeal—if his flock are bound to remember 
this precept, it cannot but be the pastor’s duty to recall it 
to their minds by oft-repeated admonitions and instructions. 
VOL, Ill. I 
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How deeply it concerns the faithful to obey this Command- 
ment may be understood from the fact that by diligently 
observing it they will be more ready and willing to keep the 
other Commandments. For one of the obligations they are 
bound to discharge on festivals is to assemble in church to hear 
the word of God; now the very fact that they there learn the 
divine justifications, will greatly help to dispose them to observe 
the Law of the Lord with all their heart. Hence it is that in 
Sacred Scripture the solemnization and celebration of the Sab- 
bath are so frequently inculcated, as may be seen in Exodus, 
Leviticus, Deuteronomy, and in the Prophets Isaias, Jeremias, 
and Ezechiel, where the precept of keeping the Sabbath is found 
enjoined. 


3.—Duty of civi! Rulers and magistrates should also be instructed 

oes and exhorted to lend the support of their autho- 

‘rity to the pastors of the Church, especially in 

all that regards the maintenance and promotion of divine worship, 

as well as to help in directing the people to obey the injunctions 
of their pastors. 


I.—COMPARISON OF THE THIRD WITH THE OTHER COMMANDMENTS 


__ In the explanation of this Commandment, care 
Sere ne third must be taken to show the faithful in what it 
ene’ Pees agrees with, and in what it differs from, the 
arate: others. By this means they will come to see 
why it is we keep and sanctify Sunday, not 

Saturday. 

There is this manifest difference between the Third Com- 
mandment and the others, that the latter are dictated by the 
Natural Law, belong to all times, and are unchangeable. Hence 
although the Law of Moses has been abrogated, Christianity 
continues to observe all the precepts contained on the Two 
Tables—not indeed because Moses so commanded, but because 
they are in conformity with the Law of Nature, the dictates 
of which men are bound to obey ; whereas the precept to kee 
holy the Sabbath, if considered with reference to the time thd 
laid down, is neither fixed nor unalterable, but, on the con- 
trary, may be changed ; it is not a moral but a ceremonial law - 
nor is it a dictate of the Natural Law, for it is not nature that 
teaches and disposes us to pay our exterior worship to God 
on that day rather than on another. As a matter of fact it 
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was only after their liberation from the bondage of Pharaoh 
that the Israelites began to sanctify the Sabbath. 


Wes How latected The precept, however, regarding the observance 
by the Com- of the Sabbath was doomed to be abrogated 
ing of Christ. 4+ the same time as the other Jewish rites and 

ceremonies came to be abolished, that is to say, at the death 
of Christ. Being in a measure nothing more than shadows 
and images of the light and truth, these ceremonies were 
bound to disappear on the coming of the light and truth 
itself—Jesus Christ. On this subject, St. Paul wrote thus to 
the Galatians, reproving them for their attachment to the 
observance of the Mosaic rite: You observe days and months 
and times and years—I jear for you lest perhaps I have laboured 
in vain amongst you;+ and to the Colossians? he writes in 
similar terms, Thus far regarding the difference. 


Apart from rites and ceremonies the Third 
6.—In what it Commandment resembles the others in this, 
aaa ps that certain aspects of it are based on the 
Command Natural and Moral Law. For divine worship 
ments. Bi, 
and the practice of religion which are pre- 
scribed by this Commandment are dictated by the Natural 
Law, inasmuch as nature so ordains that we should devote 
certain portions of our time to the worship of God. In proof 
of this we have the fact that amongst all nations we find public 
festivals established and consecrated to religious practices and 
divine worship. 

It is natural to man to set aside a certain time for the 
necessary functions of the body, such, for instance, as rest, 
sleep and the like. It is the same with the soul as with the 
body—nature dictates that we give the mind some time to 
refresh itself in the contemplation of God. 

If, then, some portion of time must be devoted to religious 
services and divine worship, the precept that directs this 
evidently belongs to the Moral Law. 


Py echanged to Accordingly the Apostles decided to consecrate 
Sunday, by to divine worship the first day of the week 
the Apostles. hich they named the Lord’s Day. St. John 

in the Apocalypse makes mention of the Lord’s Day; and the 

Apostle orders collections to be made on the first day of each 

week,+ which, as St. John Chrysostom interprets it, means the 


1 Gal, iv, Io, II. 2 Col, ii, 16, 3 Apoc, i. Io. ‘1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
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Lord’s Day—from which we see that even then the Lord’s 
Day was kept holy in the Church. 

Now, in order that the faithful may know what they are to 
do on that day, and what they are to avoid, it will not be out 
of place for the pastor carefully to explain, word for word, the 
whole Commandment, which may be conveniently divided into 
four parts. 


II]. -REMEMBER THOU KEEP HOLY THE SABBATH DAY 


8.—Import of the First of all let the pastor set forth in a general 
word ‘Remem- way the import of the words: Remember thou 
bet keep holy the Sabbath day. 

The word, vemember, is appropriately placed at the 
beginning of the Commandment to indicate that the keeping 
of that particular day belongs to the Ceremonial Law. To this 
point it seems necessary to direct the attention of the people ; 
for while the law of nature teaches that we are bound to devote 
a certain portion of time to the exterior worship of God, it did 
not appoint any special day for the performance of this duty. 

In the second place, the faithful should be taught that 
from these words we may learn how we should employ our time 
during all the week —we should, that is, constantly keep our eyes 
on the Lord’s Day, bearing in mind that on that day we have to 
render, in some sort, an account of our actions and works to God, 
and hence it is of the highest importance that these works and 
actions be such as will not be unacceptable in the sight of God, 
nor, as is written, be to us an occaston of grief and a scruple of 
heart.+ 

Finally, by this word we are taught and assuredly we should 
not forget the lesson—that there will not be wanting occasions 
tempting us to lose sight of this commandment. We shall be 
tempted to do so at one time by the example of those who neglect 
its observance, and at another by the love of sport and amuse- 
ments, which strongly tend to draw us away from the holy and 
religious observance of the Lord’s Day. 


g.—Meaning of We now come to the meaning of the word 
8 eas rd Sabbath, which is a Hebrew word, signifying 
cessation or repose. To keep the Sabbath 

means, therefore, to cease from labour and to rest. In this 
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sense the seventh day was called the Sabbath because of the 
fact that God, having finished the creation of the universe, 
rested on that day from His labours. It is thus also that it is 
called by the Lord in Exodus.! 

Later on, not only the seventh day, but, in its honour, the 
whole week was called by that name, It is in this sense that 
the Pharisee said in St. Luke : I fast twice in the Sabbath 2 (week). 
So much for the word itself. 


10.—Meaning of Im Sacred Scripture the keeping holy of the 
“aun the Sabbath means cessation from bodily labour 
abbath. : . : 
and from business, as is clear from the following 
words of the Commandment : Thou shalt do no work on it. It does 
not, however, mean this alone—otherwise it would have been 
enough to say in Deuteronomy: Observe the Sabbath; but the 
further command there given to keep it holy, shows that the Sabbath 
is a day consecrated to religious exercises and devout practices. 
We, therefore, observe the Sabbath in a full and perfect 
manner when we employ it in rendering works of piety and 
religion to God. This is truly what Isaias calls a delightful ® 
Sabbath, for festivals are, as it were, days of delight to God 
and pious men, And if we add works of mercy to this religious 
and holy observance of the Sabbath many and glorious are the 
rewards promised to us in the same chapter of Isaias. 


The true and precise meaning, then, of this 

ERERC a ge Commandment is that man should at certain 

Third Com- definite times interrupt his ordinary occupations 

mandment, and affairs, and apply himself earnestly with 

his whole being, both body and soul, to the devout worship 
and adoration of God. 


III.—ON THE SEVENTH DAY IS THE SABBATH OF THE LORD 
THY GOD. 


The second part of the Commandment shows 

a Poteand Lpataton positively that the seventh day was consecrated 
Command- by God to divine worship: Six days shalt thou 
a labour and do all thy works; but on the seventh 
day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In so many terms these 


words command us to regard the Sabbath as consecrated 


JADE pee ob Ley “ 2Luke xviii, 12. 31s, lviii. 13. 
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to God, to perform on that day the duties of religion, and to 
recognize in the seventh day a memorial of His rest. 


Ga the serene Now this precise day was set apart for divine 
day: why worship, because it was not well for a rude 
ee people to be left to themselves to fix a day at 

their pleasure, and, perhaps, to imitate, as might be feared, the 

system of festivals established by the Egyptians. 

Accordingly, the last of the seven days of the week was 
set apart for the worship of God. In this choice there was 
much that is symbolic; and this is the reason why in Exodus 
and Ezechiel the Lord calls it a sign: See, He says, that thou 
keep My Sabbath, because it is a sign between Me and you in your 
generation, that you may know that I am the Lord who sanctify 
you,.+ 

_. (a) It was, in fact, a sign, inasmuch as it indi- 
ene: cated that men, on seeing that even the day 
moe seventh itself was consecrated to God, ought to learn 

y thereby that they are to dedicate and consecrate 
themselves to Him. What makes the day holy is the fact that 
on it,jin a special way,men are to practise holiness and religion. 

(6) In the next place it was a sign, and, so to say, a memorial, 
of the wonderful creation of the universe. 

(c) It was also a traditional sign reminding the Israelites 
that they had been liberated and delivered by the help of God 
from the galling bondage of the Egyptians, as our Lord pointed 
out in these words: Remember that thou also didst serve in Egypt, 
and the Lord thy God brought thee out from thence with a strong 
hand and a stretched-out arm. Therefore hath He commanded 
thee that thou shouldst observe the Sabbath day.® 

(d) Finally, it was a sign of the spiritual Sabbath and of. 
the celestial Sabbath. 


reHlbbniney of This spiritual Sabbath consists in a certain holy 

ae spiritual and mystic rest, wherein the old man being 

abbath. buried with Christ,* the soul is renewed to life, 
and zealously applies itself to the practice of those actions that 
are in keeping with Christian piety : for they who were once in 
darkness but are now light in the Lord, should walk as children . 
of light in all goodness and justice and truth, having no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness.* 


Regarding the celestial Sabbath, St. Cyril, in 
reine celestial his explanation of the Apostle’s words: There 
tA remaineth a rest for the people of God,® observes 


1Ex. xxxi. 13. *®Deut. v. 15. 3 Rom. vi. 4. “Eph. v. 8, 11. 5 Heb. iv. 9 
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that it is that other life wherein we shall live with Christ, be freed 
from every sin, and enjoy every blessing, according to the 
words: No lion shall be there, nor shall any mischievous beast 
go up by ut, but a path and a way shall be there and it shall be called 
the holy way ;+ for in the vision of God the souls of the saints 
attain all good things. The pastor, therefore, should encourage 
the faithful and animate them by these words: Let us hasten to 
enter into that rest,? 


yee Additional Besides the seventh day, the Jews had other 
Jewish festi- festivals and holy days, which were established 
ae by divine Law, and on which was awakened 
the memory of the principal benefits they had received from God. 


IV.—THE CHURCH’S SUNDAYS AND FESTIVALS 


18—Why the The Church of God, however, has thought it 
ooo Stng,5 well to ordain that the solemnity and celebra- 
instead of the tion of the Sabbath should be transferred to 
Sabbath. Sunday. 

(a) As it was on that day that light first shone on the world, 
so on that day also was it that we were called out of darkness 
into light by the resurrection of our Redeemer, who opened to us 
the gates of eternal life; and hence it is that the Apostles called 
it the Lord’s Day. 

(6) In addition to this, we also see from Sacred Scripture 
that this day was held sacred, because it saw the commencement 
of the creation of the world and the coming of the Holy Ghost 
on the Apostles. 


In the very infancy of the Church and at sub- 
19.—And why - 
they insti- sequent times the Apostles and the Fathers 
tuted other established other festivals to celebrate in a 
devout and holy manner the memory of God’s 
blessings. 

Of these days the most solemn are those instituted in 
honour of the mysteries of the Redemption, and, next to them, 
those dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, the Apostles, the martyrs, 
and the other saints reigning gloriously with Christ. In cele- 
brating their victory, we praise the goodness and power of God, 
we render them the honour they deserve, while we ourselves 
are encouraged to imitate them. 


1JTs, xxxv. 8, 9. 2 Heb, iv. II. 
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fe Ae ee As one of the most powerful motives to observe 
“Tnandment this precept is contained in that part which 

One mn sis expressed in the words: Six days shalt thou 

idleness. labour and shalt do all thy works; but on the 
seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; the pastor should 
explain them with great care. From these words he will 
have little difficulty in understanding that he should admonish 
the faithful not to lead an idle, lazy life, but on the contrary 
to be mindful of the Apostle’s advice that each one do his 
own business and work with his own hands! as was commanded 
by him. 

Moreover, by this Commandment the Lord also directs us 
to complete our work during the six days of the week so as 
not to be compelled to defer to a festival what should be done 
or transacted on a week-day, thus distracting our minds from 
the attention that should be devoted to divine things. 


V.—SERVILE WORKS FORBIDDEN 


Ee ag, We now come to explain the third part of the 
part of the Commandment, which describes, to a certain 
Command. extent, the manner in which we are to keep 
ment forbids. : - 
holy the Sabbath day, and especially explains 
what we are forbidden to do on that day; for the Lord thus 
speaks : Thou shalt do no work on it, neither thou nor thy son 
nor thy daughter nor thy man-servant nor thy maid-servant nor 
thy beast nor the stranger that is within thy gates. 

By these words we are taught, first of all, that we must 
completely avoid everything that can interfere with divine 
worship. For, as may easily be seen, all kinds of servile work 
are forbidden, not because they are improper or bad in them- 
selves, but because they distract our minds from divine worship 
which is the object of the Commandment. 

For a much stronger reason should we avoid sin, which not 
only turns away the mind from the pursuit of heavenly things 
but completely alienates us from the love of God. 


eet At the same time those servile actions and works 
-—Exceptions: : a. : 
works cone which regard divine worship, such as the pre- 
Se aa paration of the altar, the decoration of the 
church for a festival and the like, are not for- 
bidden ; hence our Lord’s words: The priests in the temple 
break the Sabbath, and are without blame.2 


1 Thes. iv. 11, 2 Mattyxn 955 
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eer In the same way it must not be imagined that 
3. bg the doing of those things which would be in 
danger of being lost if not done on the Sabbath, 
is forbidden by this Commandment. The sacred Canons have 
even expressly permitted them to be done. 
There are besides many other things which our Lord in the 
Gospel declares lawful on festivals, and which the pastor will 
note without difficulty in St. Matthew and St. John. 


eer ia os Not to omit anything that could interfere with 
Detail the observance of the Sabbath, the Command- 
ment makes mention of beasts of burthen, by 
working which men are prevented from sanctifying that sacred 
day. For if beasts of burthen are employed for any purpose 
on the Sabbath, this means that man’s labour becomes necessary 
to conduct them,—they can accomplish no work by them- 
selves, but merely serve as an aid to man in the execution of 
his aims. Now it is not lawful for man to work on that day; 
neither, consequently, is it for the animals which man employs 
in carrying out his designs. 

The Commandment has also another object in view. If 
God desires man to be considerate towards beasts of burthen, 
much more does He oblige him to be careful to avoid anything 
like inhumanity towards those persons whose labour and 
industry he may happen to employ. 


VI.—THE WORKS BY WHICH TO SANCTIFY SUNDAY 


Furthermore, the pastor must not forget that 
25.—How tosanc- he is diligently to point out to the faithful 
pity the ; ; 

Lord’s Day. the works and actions they are to practise on 

festivals. 

These are: (a) to visit God’s house, and there to assist at 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass with deep attention and devotion ; 
(6) and as a cure for the wounds of our souls to have frequent 
recourse to the divine Sacraments of the Church which were 
instituted for our salvation. 

(c) There is nothing, however, that can be better or more 
useful for a Christian than to frequently confess his sins to the 
priest. To this the pastor will be enabled to exhort his flock 
by making use of the exposition and arguments we have already 
set forth in the proper place with regard to this point, when 
speaking of the sacrament of Penance. 
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(ad) And not only will he encourage his flock to frequent 
confession, but he will earnestly and repeatedly exhort them 
to partake frequently of the most holy sacrament of the 
Eucharist. 

(ec) On the Lord’s Day also the faithful should listen 
attentively and sedulously to sermons. Nothing is so intolerable, 
nothing so unworthy of a Christian, as to despise the words of 
Christ or hear them negligently. 

(f) In like manner, the faithful should be careful to have 
frequent recourse to the practice of prayer and of praising 
God. 

(¢) A special object of their care should be diligently to 
learn all that concerns the duties of a Christian life, and sedu- 
lously to attend to those practices of piety, such as giving alms 
to the poor and needy, visiting the sick, consoling the sorrowing 
and afflicted. Thus it is written by St. James: Religion clean 
and undefiled before God and the Father ts this : to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their tribulation.} 

From all that has been said thus far, it will be easy 
to determine the transgressions that are committed against 
this Commandment. 


VII. INDUCEMENTS TO KEEP THE THIRD COMMANDMENT 


It should also form part of the pastor’s duty 
to have ready to his hand certain heads of 
reasons and arguments as highly calculated as possible to per- 
suade his flock to observe this Commandment with all zeal 
and exactitude. 

An excellent means towards this end will be to make them 
clearly understand how just and reasonable it is to have certain 
days set completely apart for divine worship, in order to acknow- 
ledge, adore and venerate a God from whom we have received 
so many and such great benefits. Had He commanded us to offer 
public worship to Him each day of our lives, should we not in 
return for His immense and inestimable blessings towards us do 
all in our power to obey that command with promptitude and 
alacrity ? But since, instead of this, He has reserved only a small 
number of days to His worship, we have no excuse for being 
negligent or slow in discharging a duty which, moreover, we 
cannot omit without very grave sin. 


26.—Fourth part. 


1 James i. 27. 
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The pastor will next dwell on the excellence 
of this Commandment which is such that those 
who observe it faithfully would seem to stand in the presence 
of God and speak face to face with Him. For while we pour 
forth our prayers, we contemplate the Majesty of God and 
converse with Him ; while listening to the preacher we hear the 
~ voice of God which reaches our ears through the agency of 
those who devoutly discourse on divine things ; and during the 
Sacrifice of the Altar we adore Christ our Lord there present. 
Such, then, are the advantages enjoyed in a special manner by 
those who will faithfully observe the Third Commandment. 


27.—Its utility. 


ns uaeny As for those who completely neglect this duty, 
" stateoftrans- they by the very fact that they disobey God 
gressors, and His Church, and refuse to listen to His 
precept, become enemies of God and of His holy Laws, as 
is easily proved from the nature of this Commandment which is 
such that it can be observed without the smallest difficulty. In 
this Commandment He does not impose any labour at all, but 
simply commands us to pass the festival in rest and free from. 
worldly cares; it would, consequently, be a proof of great 
temerity to refuse to submit to this Law; while the punish. 
ments inflicted by Him on those who violated it, and which 
may be read in the Book of Numbers,’ should prove a salutary 
example to all. 

To avoid falling into this sin, it will be very useful tor us 
frequently to ponder on the word Remember, and keep before 
our eyes the great advantages and privileges which, as has been 
already shown, are derived from the observance of festivals ; 
as well as many similar considerations which the good and 
zealous pastor will be able to develop at considerable length, 


according as occasion may suggest 


-Num, xv. 33. 
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THE THIRD COMMANDMENT 


Q. What does the Third Com- 
mandment: Remember thou keep 
holy the Sabbath day, command us 
to do? 


A. The Third Commandment: 
Remember thou keep holy the Sab- 
bath day, commands us to honour 
God by acts of worship on festivals. 


Q. What are festivals ? 


A. In the Old Law they were 
Saturdays and certain other days 
regarded as specially solemn by 
the Jews ; in the New Law they are 
Sundays and other festivals insti- 
tuted by the Church. 


Q. Why is Sunday sanctified 
instead of Saturday in the New 
Law ? 

A. Sunday, which means the 
Lord’s Day, was substituted for 
Saturday, because it was on that 
day that our Lord rose from the 
dead. 


Q. What act of worship is com- 
manded us on festivals ? 


A. We are commanded to assist 
devoutly at the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 


Q. With what other good works 
does a good Christian sanctify 
festivals ? 


A. A good Christian sanctifies 
festivals: (I) By attending Christian 
Doctrine, sermons, and the Divine 
Office: (2) By frequently and de- 
voutly receiving the sacraments of 
Penance and the Blessed Eucha- 


rist: (3) By the practice of prayer _ 


and works of Christian charity. 


Q. What does the Third Com- 
mandment forbid ? 


A. The Third Commandment 
fotbids servile works and any other 
works that hinder the worship of 
God. 


Q. What servile works are for- 
bidden on festivals‘? 


A. The servile works forbidden 
on festivals are those works called 
manual, that is, those material 
works in which the body has more 
part than the mind, such, for in- 
stance, as are ordinarily done by 
servants, labourers, and artisans. 


Q. What sin does one commit by 
working on festivals ? 


A. One commits a mortal sin 
by working on festivals ; brevity of 
time, however, will excuse from 
grave sin ? 

Q. Is no servile work at all per- 
mitted on festivals ? 


A. On festivals those works are 
permitted which are necessary for 
life, or for the service of;God ; as 
well as those done for a grave 
teason, with leave, when possible, 
from the Pastor. 


Q. Why is servile work forbidden 
on festivals ? 


A. Servile work is forbidden on 
festivals in order that we may the 
better attend to divine worship, 
and to the care of our souls ; and to 
enable us to rest from toil. Hence 
innocent recreation is not for- 
bidden. 


Q. What else above all should 
we avoid on festivals ? 


A. We should above all avoid 
sin and whatever leads to sin, such 
as dangerous. diversions and 
dangerous places of amusement, 
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Eleventh Fnstruction on the Commandments 


OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY—FORBIDDEN WORKS 


Gop having commanded us in the First Commandment to adore Him, 
which is done principally by the interior worship of the heart ; and 
having in the Second intimated the reverence with which we are to 
invoke His holy Name, that is to say, worship of the tongue ; He now, 
in the Third, determines the times when we are specially bound to offer 
Him our homage which is done chiefly by the worship of works 

All our days are, doubtless, the Lord’s, and all must in a certain 
sense be sanctified by us; but as long as we are on this earth we cannot, 
in consequence of the many temporal cares that necessarily claim our 
attention, keep our thoughts always fixed on God. Now, as our tem- 
poral concerns, on the one part, would absorb all our attention, were 
we not from time to time recalled from them to God and to exercises 
of religion ; and as on the other hand it is most reasonable for us to 
consecrate to the Giver and Lord of all our days special times on which 
to devote ourselves exclusively to His worship and adoration ; hence 
it was that it pleased God to reserve for Himself certain days which He 
wills us to sanctify by special worship. And thus, although it is true 
that we are bound to adore, serve, and glorify God all the days 
ot our lives, nevertheless this obligation becomes specially binding 
on festivals. 

In this Commandment we have two points to consider: (1) 
Which are the days we are to sanctify and (2) what we have to do in 
order to fulfil this precept. 

I. Regarding the first point, it should first of all be remarked 
that the Commandment is in part a natural, and in part a divine 
and positive precept. That we should occasionally consecrate a 
particular time to the recognition of our Sovereign Lord by means of 
special worship, is nothing more than is dictated to us by our own 
reason and our natural lights. And hence it is that all nations, even 
the rudest and most barbarous, though differing in belief and religion, 
are at one on this point—all have special days set aside for the worship 
of the Divinity. But that one day rather than another is consecrated 
by us to the service of the Lord is a purely positive Law which was 
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laid down by God, and which can, according to circumstances, be 
changed or varied, as has, indeed, been the case. 

In the Old Law God had commanded us to sanctify the last day 
of the week, the Sabbath : Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day— 
and this principally in memory of the mystic rest He took after having 
completed the marvellous creation of the world—hence the word 
Sabbath, which means repose. Not, indeed, that in creating heaven, 
earth, and all things, God had suffered any fatigue or weariness what- 
ever, or that He, had any need of repose. No; all these things, great 
as they are, immense as they are, worthy of Him as they are, cost Him . 
nothing more than a single act of His all-powerful will ; He spoke and 
they were made ; He commanded and they were created. When, there- 
fore, we are told that the Lord rested after His labour, we must under- 
stand the meaning to be nothing more than that God ceased to pro- 
duce new works: God rested from all His works which He had done ,+ 
and then in honour and remembrance of this rest, He ordained that 
man should sanctify the seventh day by cessation from all labour. 

Another reason why God commanded the Jews to observe the 
Sabbath, was to recall to their minds the miracles He had wrought 
on that day, when He delivered them from the bondage of Pharaoh. 
‘““ Remember,’’ said Moses to them, “‘ that you were slaves in Egypt, and 
that God has delivered you miraculously ; and in memory of this He 
has commanded you to observe the Sabbath.”’ The Jews, therefore, 
in observing this day, honoured God as the Creator of all things and 
as their own special Benefactor. 

In place of Saturday, the Apostles in the New Law substituted 
Sunday, which they regarded specially as the Lord’s Day, in memory 
of the two great mysteries which were accomplished on that day— 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ and the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
Hence in sanctifying the first day of the week, which corresponds to 
the first day of creation and to the two mysteries mentioned just 
now, the Catholic Church honours in a special way the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity. She honours God the Father, as the Omnipotent 
Creator and Preserver of all things ; she honours Jesus Christ His only 
Son as our Saviour who freed us from the slavery of the devil and of 
sin, and who, after having completed the work of our Redemption 
by His glorious Resurrection, entered into His eternal repose ; finally 
she honours the Holy Ghost as the principle of our new creation— 
a creation much more marvellous than the first, since by it we have 
received a new being, a new and supernatural life: The charity of 
God ts poured forth into our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given to us. 


Gen, ii, a ® Rom, v. 5. 
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Properly, then, is Sunday called the Lord’s Day, since God sanctified 
it in so many special ways. 

But as amongst the Jews there were, in addition to the Sabbath, 
other festivals to be observed which had been established by the 
Synagogue, the most solemn of which were Easter, Pentecost, and the 
feast of Tabernacles, so in like manner amongst us Catholics, there 
are, in addition to Sundays, other festivals instituted by the Church, 
partly to celebrate the memory of other mysteries of our religion, and 
partly to honour the memory of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. 
Of these festivals we shall speak more at length, when explaining the 
Precepts of the Church. 

II. Let us now see what it means to observe Sundays and festivals, 
and what we must do to sanctify them. On this point God Himself 
has thus spoken: ‘“‘ During six days of the week shalt thou labour ; 
but the seventh is the day of rest consecrated to the Lord; on that 
day thou shalt do no work—neither thou nor thy man-servant nor 
thy maid-servant nor thy son nor thy daughter nor thy beasts nor 
the stranger that is in thy house.” Such is the manner in which God 
in His wisdom has defined the claims of our temporal concerns in rela- 
tion to the worship due to Him. He has left us six days of the week, 
not to be passed in idleness and sloth, but to be devoted to our tem- 
poral affairs, and He has reserved to Himself the festival day during 
which we must cease from all servile work and devote ourselves to 
His worship and adoration. It is a day of rest, but a rest con- 
secrated to God. 

The Commandment, then, to sanctify the Lord’s day implies two 
things—on the one hand those we must avoid, and on the other those 
we must practise. We must refrain from all servile works because 
they are incompatible with the worship of God, and we must practise 
the exercises of piety and religion that properly constitute this worship, 
which is the principal end and aim of the Commandment. 

In the first place, then, we must refrain from certain works on 
the Lord’s day : Thou shalt do no work on tt. This precept was much 
more rigorous for the Jews than it is for Christians. To the Jews were 
forbidden even works that seem most necessary and indispensable to 
human life. They were not permitted to light fires nor cook food 
on the Sabbath ; and hence it is that Friday was called the parasceve, 
a word which means preparation, because on that day they had to 
prepare the food and other necessaries for the Sabbath. They were 
not allowed to buy or sell, nor to make a journey of more than a mile, 
not even for the sake of amusement or recreation. They were for- 
bidden to carry any burthen or allow their servants to do any work 
—nay, God even required that the very beasts should have perfect 
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rest on that day—their horses and oxen were not to be yoked, and 
hence the very highest personages in the land had to go on foot if they 
wished to leave the house: Thou shalt do no work on it. Yet, severe 
and difficult as was this Commandment in all its amplitude, it was 
universally observed not only exactly, but even with the most scru- 
pulous care—a consideration that cannot but be a source of confusion 
to numbers of Christians who carelessly transgress it, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is much less severe and much easier to be observed ; 
for, as I have already remarked, the Commandment is not so rigorous 
for us as it was for them—it does not forbid all works absolutely, but 
only those that are servile or quast-servile. 

Servile works are those which are done principally by the body 
and in which the mind has very little part ; for instance, the culti- 
vation of the soil ; trades such as that of the carpenter, the blacksmith, 
the mason, the tailor, the shoe-maker, and all such manual labour 
as is daily done to gain bread, such as spinning, sewing, and the 
like. 

Quasi-servile works are those which though not bodily, occupy 
the mind over much, and distract it from divine worship, and hence 
are incompatible with the sanctification of the Lord’s day ; for example 
the various branches of trade and business ; as also the proceedings of 
Jaw-courts, trials, and so on. But it is unnecessary here to discuss 
all the details in this connexion that are usually laid down by writers 
on the subject—you will have little difficulty in deciding for yourself 
whether a certain class of work is forbidden or not. 

They, then, are guilty of sin against this Commandment who 
without a legitimate cause engage in any of the works mentioned just 
now, for the sake of either gain or pleasure ; and if such work is con- 
tinued for a considerable space of time, the sin will be mortal. They 
also sin who oblige others under them to labour—for instance their 
children, their servants, their labourers,—forcing them to do works 
that could be done on another day. And how many parents and 
masters there are who, owing to want of religion, deprive their children 
and dependents of the time that, if left to themselves, they would 
willingly devote to exercises of piety and devotion on Sundays! 
Scarcely are they allowed time to hear Mass on that day; they can 
never assist at evening devotions, nor be present at instructions and 
sermons ; never approach the sacraments, except at Easter. These 
poor souls may indeed be blameless before God, if they are unable to 
resist without suffering serious loss or injury, though in the case of 
servants and the like the obligation always remains binding them to 
strive to find a Christian and God-fearing master ; but masters them- 
selves and heads of houses, who exact such service even at the expense 
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of the service which is due to the Master of all masters, are far more 
guilty than if they were to labour with their own hands, because by 
working with the hands of many others, they become guilty of a sin 
that is equivalent to several sins. Hence, at Confession, it is not 
enough for them to say that they have failed to observe the Lord’s 
day, but they must also add that they have made several others 
transgress it also. 

I said, however, that this holds only when there is no legitimate 
reason dispensing us from the observance of the Sunday. The Jews, 
interpreting the precept too literally, believed that on the Sabbath 
they were forbidden even to defend themselves against an enemy ; 
and hence we read in the book of Machabees that a company of Israel- 
ites on being unexpectedly attacked and surrounded by their foes, 
foolishly allowed themselves to be massacred rather than violate, by 
their resistance, the respect due to the Sabbath—a line of action openly 
condemned by their leader, Mathathias, who declared that in such a 
case the precept to observe the Sabbath ceased to bind. The Com- 
mandment, then, has certain exceptions; and these are reduced to 
three heads, clearly indicated by our Lord in the Gospel—piety towards 
God, charity towards our neighbour, and the claims of real necessity. 

I. Piety towards God. Jesus Christ praised those priests who 
on festivals did not neglect to perform all that pertained to the worship 
of God ; and hence those are not to be blamed who perform works of a 
laborious nature relating to sacred functions ; such, for instance, 
as to prepare the altar, decorate the church, play the organ, ring the 
bell, and so on. 

2. Charity towards our neighbour. Jesus Christ did not cease to 
effect cures on the Sabbath ; He even reproved the strict Pharisees 
who took scandal at His conduct as if it were a violation of the Law: 
False-hearted hypocrites, He said, if one of you had an ox or an ass 
that had fallen into a pit, would you not draw it out even on the 
Sabbath 2? And how much more valuable is not the life of a man ? 
It is, therefore, lawful to heal on the Sabbath. And hence you can, 
without any scruple, help your neighbour and obey the dictates of 
charity as often as necessity requires it, because in such a case your 
work will be always more meritorious and more pleasing to God than 
abstinence from servile works. 

3. Real necessity. And hence Jesus Christ excused His disciples 
who, pressed by hunger, gathered ears of wheat on the Sabbath. The 
same reason excuses the poor who have no other means of sustaining 
themselves and their families than by labouring on Sundays or fes- 
tivals. The same holds when it is necessary to prevent some grave 
Joss whether spiritual or corporal that threatens ourselves, or the public 
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at large, or some individual in particular ; as also in the case of some 
work that cannot be postponed without serious loss or danger, as 


sometimes happens in the matter of crops in harvest time. 
It should, however, be observed that as it belongs to the Church 


and her minister to interpret the divine and ecclesiastical laws in 
cases of doubt, so when necessity or any motive other urges you to 
perform any manual work on a festival, you should, when possible, 
consult your pastor so that he may decide whether the circumstances 
are such as to warrant a dispensation. To you there seems to be a 
necessity, and you judge accordingly ; but you must not forget that 
no one can be a good judge in his own cause, because passion and self- 
interest easily blind us, and hinder us from seeing things clearly. 

From all this you will easily see that the fact that an occasion of 
gain or advantage presents itself on Sunday can of itself be no suffi- 
cient excuse for labouring on that day. Assuredly the consideration 
of some temporal advantage should not be allowed to prevail over the 
law of God which forbids you to labour on such days. If this excuse 
were sufficient there would be few to be met with who could not readily 
dispense themselves. 

Not only this, but to labour on Sundays is a sign of a poor under- 
standing of your own interests. In the first place you should always 
remember the great maxim laid down by Jesus Christ: What doth it 
profit a man to gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul ?* 
In the second place the true way to serve your own interests is not that 
of offending God by profaning the days that are consecrated to Him 
—to those who do so, God threatens heavy chastisements and many, 
even temporal, misfortunes. 

Many work on festivals because, they say, they are poor and 
needy. Now it is precisely because they work on such days that they 
are poor and needy. They do not know to what they are to attribute 
their misfortunes—the more they labour to gain, the more do they 
become poor and unfortunate ; nor can they ever bring themselves. 
to recognize therein a visible, palpable chastisement inflicted by 
God. Just as the Lord permitted the manna which was gathered by 
the Jews on the Sabbath against His command to become withered 
and useless, so in like manner, by a just judgment, He permits the 
profit that arises from work done on the Sabbath to waste and vanish 
like smoke. A man labours five or six hours on Sunday to gain a 
half-day’s wages, and to punish him God sends him an illness that 
keeps him from work for five or six weeks ; another prolongs his labour 
all night and till the morning of a festival in order to terminate his 
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task and receive his salary or wages more speedily—and God permits. 
him to fall into the hands of a bad pay-master, who defrauds him of 
his recompense. In a word, the Lord’s day is profaned now in one 
way, now in another, in the hope of greater gain—and the only result 
is that those who do so load their souls with sin, and meet with 
misfortune after misfortune. 

Begin, then, to respect the Lord’s day, and no matter how poor 
may be your circumstances, devote it to works of piety and religion’; 
the Lord will so bless the works you do on week-days that you will 
not be tempted to continue them on Sundays. Festival days will 
not, as you seem to imagine, be lost days for you—they will, on the 
contrary, be days which will fructify much more than week-days, 
because God will always know how to recompense you in a thousand 
ways for the small profit you have sacrificed for His sake on His day. 
Nor is this hope vain, if we only have faith ; but it is founded on the 
infallible promise of Jesus Christ who has told us: Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things shall be added unto 
you. Let religion and divine worship be our first and principal aim 
in this world, as is demanded by the Christian character with which 
God in His mercy has clothed us; as for the rest, trust confidently 
in Him. 


1 Matt. vi. 33. 
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Cwelfth Wnstruction on the Commandments 


HOW TO SANCTIFY THE SUNDAY 


To sanctify the Sunday it is not enough to abstain from servile or 
quasi-servile works—the day must also be spent in works of piety and 
religion. Not only does the Lord command us to suspend our ordinary 
labours on that day : Thou shalt do no work on tt , but He also orders us 
positively to sanctify it: Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day. 
Nay, this is the aim and essence of the precept—cessation from servile 
works is only a means leading to this end, since we cannot at one 
and the same time occupy ourselves with things temporal and things 
spiritual. 

Do not, then, imagine that you have observed the Commandment 
by merely abstaining from all work, and passing the day in idleness 
and sloth. A rest of mere idleness is not the sort of rest that God 
demands of us—it may indeed sooth the body, but it does not honour 
God. The rest that He wills is for His own glory and our salvation. 

Accordingly, having already seen the various sorts of works 
‘we are to avoid, let us now consider the duties we are to practise on 
Sundays and festivals. 

First and foremost, however, I must not omit to call your attention 
to the special opposition of sin to the sanctification of the Lord’s day 
‘so as to put you on your guard against sinning on that day in particular. 

As there is nothing more opposed and contrary to the worship 
we owe to God than sin, so there is nothing more opposed and contrary 
to the sanctification of His festivals. Sin is always and at all times 
a great evil—will it not be much more so on those days that are speci- 
ally destined to honour God, cleanse us from our faults, and draw 
down on us the blessings of the Lord ? I do not say, as some have 
held, that the circumstance of the day renders him who sins doubly 
guilty ; but no one can deny that he who sins puts himself at least in 
opposition to the end of the Commandment. Servile and manual 
works, as St. Thomas teaches, can become lawful on the Lord’s day, 
owing to the claims of piety or necessity ; but sin is always opposed 
to the glory of God, and can never be committed lawfully at any time. 
Servile works are not prohibited as bad in themselves, but simply 
because they detach the mind from divine worship ; while sin not only 
turns us away from things divine, but also separates us from God 
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Himself. Who, then, can say that sin is notat least opposed to the: 
end of the precept, that is, to the sanctification of the Lord’s day ? 

Yet, in spite of this fact, is it not true that Sundays and festivals 
are precisely the days on which more sins are committed than on any 
other day ?—sins of gluttony, of drunkenness, of impurity, of scandal. 
Many persons being continually occupied with their business con- 
cerns, commit little or no sin during the week ; but as soon as Sunday 
comes, they abandon themselves without restraint to amusements, 
to drunkenness, to criminal liberties and improper company, and to 
every sort of excess ; and thus they commit more sins on Sunday than 
during all the week. 

Now, is not this a downright profanation of the Lord’s day, a 
sort of sacrilege committed, not indeed in a holy place, but on a day 
all holy, on a day which God has blessed, consecrated, sanctified ? 
Are we to imagine that God has instituted His festivals simply to. 
produce a crowd of idlers, pleasure-lovers, drunkards, and company- 
keepers ? Let us, then, for the love of God, guard ourselves from 
every sort of sin on His day. 

But not to profane the Lord’s day by sin is not exactly thesame 
thing as to sanctify it. For this, there is furthermore required the 
practice of good and pious works. And what are these ? 

First of all, the hearing of Mass devoutly. To this subject we 
shall return in a moment. 

But to hear Mass is not enough—we should also endeavour to: 
sanctify the Sunday by prayer and other religious duties, such as. 
frequenting the sacraments, reading pious books, promoting the 
knowledge of Christian doctrine, assisting at evening devotions and 
instructions, doing works of charity and mercy which may be prac- 
tised in a thousand different ways, and which are so particularly 
agreeable to God—doing all, be it well understood, with a pure in- 
tention and out of sincere love of God. 

I do not mean to say that each one of these practices 1s a matter 
of rigorous obligation—except Mass, there is no one of them expressly 
commanded. There is, for instance, no precept that binds you to be 
present at evening devotions ; while there is the formal precept to 
sanctify the Sunday, and consecrate it to the service of God. The 
particular way you do this matters little, provided you specially dis- 
tinguish this day by spiritual and pious works, just as you distinguish 
week-days by corporal and earthly works. Furthermore, public 
exercises of piety and good works are as a rule preferable to private 
devotions, and this for two reasons—first, to fulfil the divine precept 
of giving good example to others : That they may see your good works 
and may glorify your Father who is in Heaven ,; secondly, to fulfil another 
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divine precept—that of hearing the word of God which is preached 
particularly on the Lord’s day. 

And even when all this is done, will there not remain enough 
time for honest amusement ? People often claim that, after having 
spent all the week in toil or labour of one sort of another, they con- 
sider themselves fully justified in devoting part of Sunday to relaxa- 
tion and recreation. I do not for a moment object to this. Iam not 
so severe as to hold that you are not at liberty to take all kinds of 
recreation provided they are innocent and not sinful, and provided 
also that they are not protracted to such an extent as to hinder the 
due observance of the Lord’s day. It is one thing to amuse oneself 
for a few hoursof the day, and another thing to spend the whole day 
im idleness, with the exception, perhaps, of the half-hour devoted to 
the hearing of Mass. Take your recreation, then, but strive to set 
greater value on the pursuit of piety than on the pursuit of pleasure; 
on the restoring of the soul more than on that of the body. Sunday 
is a day of rest, it is true—but with regard to things of earth; with 
regard to things of heaven and of eternity it should be a day of 
labour. 

Yet, notwithstanding this, the true and obvious sense of the 
Commandment, how common are the failings in this respect, especially 
in cities and towns ? What do numbers of people think most of on 
Sundays ? Is it on nourishing their souls by prayer, by the sacra- 
ments, by instructions, by the practice of the various exercises of 
piety and charity ? Far from it. Their thoughts are often rather 
turned to appearing better dressed, to the procuring of choicer food, 
to taking part in dancing, games, and amusements in general, if they 
do not actually pass the day in the public-house, become drunk, 
squander all the earnings of the week, and leave their wretched 
families in misery and want during the days that follow. For such 
as these, a bare Mass, heard heaven knows how, is their idea of keeping 
holy the Sunday—with this they imagine they have observed the divine 
precept: Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day. 

But amongst the various religious practices to which we should 
apply ourselves on the Lord’s day, there is one which is expressly 
commanded us, and which cannot be omitted without sin. It is 
assistance at the holy Sacrifice of the Altar, at the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. As in all our religion there is no action so acceptable to God 
and so beneficial to ourselves, since therein Jesus Christ becomes 
present in person on the altar, renews in an unbloody manner the 
Sacrifice He made of Himself on the Cross, and offers Himself to His 
divine Father in order to render to Him an honour proportionate to 
His infinite greatness, and at the same time to provide for all our needs; 
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so with good reason has the Church made it a precept for us to assist 
at Mass on Sundays—a precept that obliges all the faithful, and even 
children as soon as they reach the use of reason. 

You are then bound, under pain of mortal sin, to hear Mass on 
Sunday, unless you are hindered from doing so by a legitimate reason, 
which will be one of two causes—physical inability or moral 
inability. 

Physical inability, such as is found in the case of one who is unable 
to walk to Mass, or is otherwise unable to go, because he is either lame 
or ill or detained by some cause that renders it impossible for him to 
be present. 

Moral inability, as exists in the case of those who cannot go to 
Mass without exposing themselves to great loss or risk to life or 
honour or property ; as also in the case of those who are detained by 
one of those serious inconveniences on account of which the laws of 
the Church cease to bind, such, for instance, as considerable distance 
from the church, accompanied by tempestuous weather, snow-storms, 
dangerous and impracticable roads, and the like. At the same time, 
it is only fair to remark how singularly edifying it is to notice the 
long and tiresome journeys made by many poor country-people in 
order to hear Mass, even though they are not bound to do so under the 
circumstances—a consideration that cannot but put to shame those 
slothful Christians who imagine themselves dispensed for the most 
trifling reason. 

Along with moral inability we may couple various causes due to 
piety, duty, and charity, such, for instance, as that of having to 
attend on a person dangerously ill, when there is no one to take your 
place. The same remark applies to mothers and nurses who cannot 
leave their children without exposing them to danger. The reason 
such persons are dispensed under these circumstances is that the 
precept of charity is divine and natural, while that of hearing Mass is 
only ecclesiastical. If, then, you must omit either one or the other 
the divine precept should be regarded as having prior claim. 

All these reasons are good and sound, and suffice to exempt you 
with safe conscience from the obligation of hearing Mass. But a 
temporal gain, no matter how great it may be, would not bea legiti- 
mate excuse, unless in the case of extreme and urgent necessity, such 
as that of preserving your life. Nor are you excused from sin by the fact 
that your losing Mass is only due to negligence, even though you had 
no intention of losing it. This happens by no means unfrequently— 
all the morning is spent in thinking on anything but Mass ; it is 
deferred, and put back until the opportunity of hearing it has com- 
pletely disappeared. Now, how can such conduct be excused from 
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sin? It is always owing to your own culpable delay and neglect that 
you cannot hear Mass, or are in danger of losing it. 

As a general rule, those things that concern the worship of God 
should be regarded as having a prior claim to all others, as far as may 
be possible ; and if this is true in connexion with matters of business 
and duty, much more should it be the case with reference to amuse- 
ments. For instance, you purpose to spend a Sunday in the country 
with your friends, or to visit some place or other. There is nothing 
wrong in that ; but be careful to fulfil your duty of hearing Mass— 
hear it before setting out or, at least, be morally certain that you will 
be able to hear it later on. 

Moreover, the precept can also be sinned against by hearing Mass 
badly. To observe the precept properly, two conditions are requisite 
—to hear a whole Mass, and to hear it devoutly. 

I. First of all, it is necessary to hear an entire Mass, and not a 
mere part of it—at the very least we must be present from the first 
Gospel to the end of Mass, or from the very beginning of Mass down to 
and including the Communion. 

Though you must be present in person in the place where Massis 
being celebrated, it is not necessary that you should see or hear the 
priest, as may easily happen in consequence of the smallness of the 
sacred building, or of the large number of people present ; it is enough 
for you to be united with the congregation in such a way as to be part 
of the general body of worshippers, and to be able from their move- 
ments to follow what is being done by the priest on the altar. 

2. But this condition is far from being all that is required. Your 
presence must not only be bodily, but religious also and devout 
This is the second condition requisite for the proper discharge of your 
obligation—to hear Mass not only entirely but also devoutly. 

For, what do you imagine was the Church’s intention in laying 
down the obligation of hearing Mass ? Does she simply mean that 
you must remain a certain time and in a certain posture before the 
altar, look on at the celebrant, hear the sound of his voice, make a 
few genuflections, strike your breast, and then leave as soon as you 
can, without any pious sentiments, and in exactly the same frame of 
mind as when you entered the sacred edifice ? This does, indeed, 
seem to be the opinion of many ill-instructed people who regard Mass 
as a burthen ; would be glad to be relieved of it ; postpone hearing it 
till the very last moment, even at the risk of losing it altogether ; wait 
till it is begun for some time before entering ; remain to a great extent 
against their will, with minds distracted and void of any attempt at 
evoking good and pious sentiments ; and then flatter themselves they 
have done their duty. 
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Let them not be deceived. The assistance required is not any 
sort of assistance at all, but an act of religion honouring God, and 
uniting us to Him—a genuinely devout assistance. Now, it is im- 
possible for this to exist without attention of mind and affection 
of heart. 

x. Attention of mind excluding all voluntary distraction, keeping 
the soul raised up to God, banishing every idle and inopportune 
thought. Hence, they can be hardly said to satisfy this precept who 
sleep for any considerable length of time during Mass, or who devote 
their attention to looking at those who come and go, or who volun- 
tarily permit their thoughts to wander to other subjects, such as 
business, domestic affairs, and the like. 

2. Along with this we are required to excite pious sentiments and 
prayers suitable to the occasion and directed towards the worship of 
God. The best manner of hearing Mass is to meditate on the passion 
of Christ, which the holy Sacrifice commemorates and renews. But 
though it is not absolutely necessary to do so, it is highly advisable 
that you should endeavour during the time of Mass to raise up your 
mind to God by acts of Christian virtues. Why not try to make those 
acts of faith, hope, and charity, which are called theological because 
they directly regard God, and which are so essential to a ,Christian 
man? Cannot you offer the holy Sacrifice for the four ends for which 
it was instituted—that is to say, to recognize the sovereign greatness 
of God and our own nothingness ; to render Him suitable thanks for 
all the blessings He has bestowed on us; to placate Him for our 
sins by thinking on them with sorrow of heart ; and to obtain the 
graces necessary for our spiritual and temporal needs? Those who 
know how to read will have no difficulty in finding excellent books 
containing various methods of hearing Mass properly. 

What, then, are we to say of those who instead of assisting at 
Mass with attention and devotion, are guilty of positive irreverence 
and irreligion—laughing, chatting, staring about rudely and im- 
modestly, turning the sacred edifice into a place in which to indulge 
their pride, their vanity, their sensuality, making not the slightest 
difference between God’s house and any ordinary building, between 
so holy an action and any ordinary spectacle or representation ? 
Simply this: In place of satisfying the precept, they stain their 
souls with sin, so much so that in all sincerity it is difficult to say 
how deplorable are their folly and blindness—they would scruple te 
miss Mass, yet do not suffer the slightest scruple from the unworthy 
manner in which they assist at it. Very often it would be a much 
smaller evil not to hear Mass at all than to hear it as they do ; for 
by not hearing it at all, they are only guilty of a sin of omission, while 
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by hearing it in an unbecoming and unworthy manner, they not only 
do not satisfy the precept, but they render themselves furthermore 
guilty before God of profanation and scandal. 

And what a profanation and what a scandal is this! The Fathers 
compare them to the Jews who insulted Jesus Christ at the foot of 
the Cross, at the very moment when He was meriting graces and 
shedding His blood for them. The same judgment applies to those 
who assist at the holy Sacrifice with such unseemliness and so much 
scandal. While the most sublime action that can be done on earth 
is taking place, and while all heaven is rapt in admiration and love 
and hell itself is seized with profound terror at sight of the most 
august mystery of our faith ; while Jesus Christ, present in person on 
the altar, offers Himself for us as a Victim of propitiation, impetration, 
salvation, and grace—in that very time those persons dishonour Him, 
insult Him, and shamefully load Him with contempt! What more 
revolting profanation can be conceived than this! Far from fulfilling 
the precept, such conduct is nothing less than a sacrilegious enormity 

It should, however, be added that these unhappy persons have 
no idea of the sanctity of this action if they regard the Mass as only 
a mere ceremony, a simple formality attached to the Lord’s day, 
which they feel they are bound to assist at out of custom, and through 
respect for the claims of time-honoured forms and traditions, and 
which puts them to little inconvenience and, at the same time, affords 
them an occasion of taking a pleasant walk, and enjoying the company 
of their neighbours. 

I do not know whether such persons as these really have the faith 
or not ; but what is certain is, that if they have it they dishonour it 
openly, and bring shame on the religion they boast they profess ; 
I leave them aside, and I say to you : Be on your guard against attempt- 
ing to practise acts of religion without religion, as those do who go 
through them in a purely material manner. Guard yourself above 
all from carrying your irreverence to the very foot of the altar, and 
into the midst of the most tremendous moments of the Divine Sacrifice 
—to do so would be maliciously to turn into a means of horribly 
offending God, and infallibly effecting your own ruin, this holiest and 
most divine action to which the Church binds you on the Lord’s day 
as a special means of honouring God and rendering Him propitious 
and favourable. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT 
THE ROMAN CATECHISM (Part III) 


HONOUR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER, THAT THOU 
MAYEST BE LONG-LIVED UPON THE LAND WHICH THE 
LORD THY GOD WILL GIVE THEE 


IF the Commandments of which we have already 

1 Relation | Spoken come first, by reason of their dignity 

the preceding and importance, those of which we are now 

ee about to speak are rightly placed immediately 

after them, because of their extreme necessity. 

The first three directly refer to our end, which is God; the object 

of the latter is to instruct us in the charity we owe our neigh- 

bour, though, in the long run, they, too, lead us to God, 

that ultimate end for whose sake we are bound to love our 
neighbour. 

This is the reason why Christ our Lord could say that 
the two Commandments to love God and to love our neigh- 
bour are like unto each other. 

It is scarcely possible to enumerate all the advantages 
connected with the subject we are now about to explain. It 
brings with it its own fruits, which are truly abundant and ex- 
cellent, and it also serves as a sign by means of which our 
‘submission to and reverence for the First Commandment are 
tested : He that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, says St. John, 
how can he love God whom he seeth not.1 In the same way, if we 
do not respect and reverence our parents, whom we ought to love 
next to God, and who are almost always before our eyes, how can 
-we honour and reverence God, the greatest and best of parents, 
-who is far above the ken of our mortal vision ? Hence we easily 
see the relation both these precepts bear to each other. 


11 John iv, 20, 
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The ground covered by the Fourth Command- 
Minis taact ment is of very wide extent. Besides those 
the word to whom we owe our existence, there are many 
Baska others whom we are bound to honour as our 
parents, on account of their dignity, or authority, or of their 
usefulness or the exalted office and functions they discharge. 

In addition to this, it lightens the labours of parents. 
and superiors. Their chief care must be to see that those under 
their authority lead good lives, in conformity with the Law of 
God, and this duty will become much easier if all once recognize 
that, by order and command of God, the greatest honour must 
be shown to parents. 

To accomplish this object, however, it will be necessary 
to understand the difference that exists between the Command- 
ments of the first and second table; into this point let the 
pastor enter without further delay. 


I.—DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO TABLES OF THE 
COMMANDMENTS 


Se inv th Com- Let him first of all begin by pointing out that 
were. given the divine precepts of the Decalogue were 
on two tables. engraved on two tables, one of which, as we 

learn from the Fathers, contained the three 

Commandments already explained, while the rest were given 
on the second table—a highly useful arrangement, distinguish- 
ing, as it does, the quality of the Commandments by the very 
place they occupy. For whatever the divine Law commands. 
or forbids in Sacred Scripture, springs from one or other of two. 
principles—charity towards God or charity towards our neigh- 
bour—one or other of which will be found to be the basis of every 
obligation we are commanded to observe. Now the three 
first Commandments instruct us regarding the love we owe 
to God; while all that concerns the duties that man owes 
to man and to society at large, is contained in the remaining 
seven. Not without good reason, then, have the Commandments. 
been divided into those of the first and of the second table. 


4.—Differences (4) Thus the subject-matter, so to speak, ot 

peeceen, bis the first three, of which we have already spoken, 
can is God, the Supreme Good; while in the others. 
it is the good of our neighbour. The former require supreme 
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love, the latter the love that comes next after this: the former 
regard our ultimate end, the latter all that leads to that end. 

(0) Moreover, the love of God has no other basis than God 
Himself—it is for His own sake and no other that God is to 
be loved above all things; whereas the love of our neighbour 
has its origin in the love of God which must always be regarded 
as its invariable rule. Thus if we love our parents, obey our 
masters, respect those over us, it must be chiefly on account 
of the fact that God is their Creator, was pleased to place them 
above us, and makes use of them to govern and protect the rest 
of mankind ; and as it is His will that we are to show respect 
to all such persons, we should do so precisely because He has 
raised them to this honour. Hence it follows that the honour 
we render our parents would seem to be directed to God rather 
than to men; and accordingly in St. Matthew, where our Lord 
speaks of obedience towards superiors, He says: He that 
receiveth you, recetveth Me ;! while the Apostle in his Epistl¢ 
to the Ephesians instructs servants as follows: Servants be 
obedient to them that are your lords according to the flesh, with 
fear and trembling, in the simplicity of your heart as to Christ— 
not serving to the eye, as 1t were pleasing men, but as to the servants 
of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart? 


(c) In addition to this, no honour, no piety, 
5.—Ditferencé no worship which we render to God can ever 
love we owe be sufficiently worthy of Him, since no matter 
ee ou how great is our love of Him, it is still capable of 
to our neigh- being infinitely increased ; and hence our charity 
‘eae towards Him should every day become more 
and more fervent—it is He Himself who commands us to love 
Him with our whole heart, our whole soul, and all our strength 
On the other hand the love we have for our neighbour 
has its limits within which it is confined ; for the Lord commands 
us to love our neighbour as ourselves ;‘ and he who transgresses 
these limits so far as to love God and his neighbour in an equal 
degree, commits a most grievous sin: If any man come to Me, 
says our Lord, and hate not his father and mother, and wife and 
children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he can- 
not be My disciple Inthe same way, to one who would first go 
to see to the burial of his father before following Christ, our 
Lord said: Let the dead bury theiy dead.® The same teaching 
is set forth still more clearly in St. Matthew : He that loveth father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me." 


i SacI 37/5 4 Ib. xxii. 39 
1 Matt. x. 40. 2 Eph. vi. 5. 3 Matt. xxil. 37 
5 Luke isk wT 8 Ib. ix. 60. 7 Matt. x. 37. 
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At the same time we must not for a moment 
aes ee a doubt that parents are to be earnestly loved 

and honoured ; but true piety essentially requires 
that supreme honour and love be given to God, the Father and 
Creator of all things; and hence that we should love our 
earthly parents in such a way that the whole force of that love 
should be ultimately centred in our heavenly and eternal 
Father. 

If at any time, however, it should happen that the 
commands given by parents be found to be contrary to God’s 
precepts, children should unhesitatingly prefer the will of the 
Lord to the caprices of their parents, mindful of the divine 
maxim : We ought to obey God rather than men.* 


ce 


II, -MEANING OF THE WORDS “‘ HONOUR” AND “‘ PARENTS ” 
Me ghia She After having made these preliminary observa- 
the word tions, the pastor will next turn to the explana- 
poner tion of the words of the Commandment, and 
first of all to the meaning of the word honour, which in itself 
means to have a good opinion of some one and to hold all that 
relates to him in the highest esteem. 

This necessarily implies love, respect, obedience, reverence. 
Rightly has God in His Law employed the word honour, 
and not the words fear or love; for though parents are to be 
greatly loved and feared, he who loves does not always respect 
and revere; and he who fears does not always love; but he 
who honours a man from his heart, both fears and loves 
him as well. 

This being understood the pastor will now turn his attention 
to the word father and to those who are called by this name. 
8.—Meaning of (4) Now although the Commandment refers 

the word principally to those to whom we owe our existence 

father. : ¥ 

the word father also applies to others whom 

the Law seems to have had in view as well. This may easily 
be inferred from many passages of Sacred Scripture. 

(5) Besides our natural fathers, Sacred Scripture, as we have 
said, makes mention of other classes of fathers, to each of which 
special honour is due. First, the prelates, pastors, and priests 
of the Church are called fathers, as we learn from the Apostles 
in his letter to the Corinthians: I write not these things to 
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confound you ; but I admonish you as my dearest children. For af 
you have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet not many 
fathers. For in Jesus Christ, by the Gospel, I have begotten you ;3 
and in Ecclesiasticus we read: Let us praise men of renown, 
and our fathers in their generation.? 

(c) Next, the rulers of the state, and those generally who 
exercise command, authority or office, are called fathers. Thus 
Naaman was called father by his servants. 

(d@) We also thus entitle those to whose care, fidelity, 
honour and wisdom others are committed, such, for instance, 
as guardians, tutors, teachers and masters; and hence the 
sons of the prophets called Elias and Eliseus their fathers, 

(e) Lastly, we give this name to the aged and those ad- 
vanced in years, whom we are also bound to reverence. 

Let the pastor, therefore, be particularly careful in his. 
instructions to point out that we are bound to honour all those 
who are entitled to this name, but especially our natural fathers. 
to whom this divine Law principally refers. 


For they are, so to say, images of the immortal 
vata vahewed God, and in them is portrayed a picture of our 
Roneured. origin; it is through them we have received 
our existence; it is through them that God has given us 
mind and soul; it was by them that we were conducted 
to the sacraments, instructed in our religion, trained as men 
and citizens, and brought up to the ideals of moral integrity 
and holiness of life. 

The pastor will also remark here that the word mother is 
advisedly found inserted in the Commandment, for the purpose 
of recalling to our minds the benefits and blessings received 
from her, the care and solicitude with which she bore us in her 
womb, and the labour and pain with which she gave us birth 


and brought us up. 


III.—MANNER OF HONOURING PARENTS 


(a) Now we are to revere our parents in such a. 

Yo.—The honour way ihat the honour we pay them springs 
given to 7 ti f 
parents must from love and from the sincere promptings 0 

be spontan- the heart. It is nothing more than their due— 
ie so great is their love and tenderness towards. 

us that on our account they will spare no labour, no difficulty, 
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no danger; while nothing gives them greater joy than to know 
that they are loved by those children whom they love so dearly. 
Joseph, when in Egypt, was second only to the King in rank 
and power ; yet he received his father with every mark of honour 
on his arrival in that country. Solomon, seeing his mother 
approach, rose to receive her, showed her tokens of respect and 
reverence, and made her sit at his right on the royal throne. 

(b) There are also other signs of honour which we owe our 
parents, such, for instance, as humbly to beg God that they 
may be successful and happy in all their undertakings, respected 
and esteemed by men, and pleasing in the sight of God and His 
saints in Heaven. 

(c) We also honour our parents by submitting our own 
opinions to their will and judgment. Such is the counsel of 
Solomon: My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake 
not the law of thy mother, that grace may be added to thy head, 
and a chain of gold to thy neck.1 Similar are the exhortations 
given by St. Paul: Children obey your parents in the Lord, for 
this ts just ;2 and: Children obey your parents in all things, for 
this is pleasing to the Lord.? In confirmation of this we have the 
example of the holiest men; thus when Isaac was being bound 
by his father for sacrifice, he meekly and unhesitatingly obeyed ; 
and the Rechabites always abstained from wine out of respect 
for the advice given them on this subject by their father. 

(d) We likewise honour our parents when we imitate their 
good example and virtuous actions—the highest mark of esteem 
ave can show towards others is to let it be seen we are anxious 
to resembie them. 

(ec) We also honour our parents not only by asking but 
by following their advice. 


tr—We aiso (f) Also when we relieve their wants by supply- 
enous ee ing them with necessary food and clothing, as is 
them in thee Proved by the words of Christ who when 
necessities. reproving the impiety of the Phaisees said: 
Why do you also transgress the Commandment of God because of 
your traditions? For God said: Honour thy father and thy mother, 
and: He that shall curse father or mother, let him die the death. 
But you say: Whosoever shall say to his father or mother, The 
gift whatsoever proceedeth from me shall profit thee. And he shail 
not honour his father or his mother ; and you have made void the 

‘Commandment of God for your tradition.t 
(g) If it is our duty to honour our parents at all times, it 
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is especially so when they are seriously ill. At such times we 
must be careful to see that they do not neglect Confession and 
the other sacraments that should be received by a Christian 
at the approach of death. We should also see that pious and! 
God-fearing persons visit them frequently, to strengthen their 
weakness, assist them by their counsel and animate their souls 
to a lively hope of immortality, so that they may be led to 
detach their minds from earthly cares and fix them unreservedly 
on God alone ; and thus it will come to pass that, attended by 
the glorious companionship of faith, hope, and charity, and for- 
tified by the help afforded by their religion, they will not only 
not look on death, which is the lot of all men, as a thing to be 
dreaded, but will even welcome it, in the knowledge that it throws 
open to them the way to immortality. 


12.—Tobehonour- (g) Finally, even in their death, we honour our 
te ‘eae in parents by attending to their funerals, procuring 

; them suitable obsequies, giving them decent 
burial, having anniversary Masses offered for them, and 
punctually discharging whatever legacies they may have left. 


Iv.—OTHERS TO BE HONOURED AS PARENTS 


SERA others We are bound to honour not only our natural 
who are parents, but also all who are called fathers, such 
cae perents as bishops, priests, kings, princes, magistrates, 
honoured. guardians, masters, teachers, the aged and the 
Erpttes- like —all these are entitled to a share in our love, 

obedience, and assistance, though not all in an equal degree. 

Regarding bishops and other pastors, it is written: Let 
the priests who rule well be esteemed worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in the word and doctrine ;1 and what 
marks of profound love must not the Galatians have shown the 

Apostle, when he was able to bear this splendid testimony to 

their benevolence: I bear you witness that if it could be done, 

you would have plucked out your own eyes and would have given 


them to me. s 


.. We must also furnish priests with all that is 

Br east dus necessary to their support : Who, asks the Apostle, 
ae ciests. who serveth as a soldier at any time at his own 
charge ?® and in Ecclesiasticus it is written: Give honour to the 
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priests, and purify thysel{ with thy arms. Give them their portion, 
as it is commanded thee, of the first fruits and of purification. 
The Apostle also teaches that they are to be obeyed : Obey your 
prelates and be subject to them ; for they watch to render an account 
of your soul 

Not only this, but it is the command of our Lord Jesus 
Christ that even wicked pastors are to be obeyed: The Scribes 
and the Pharisees, He said, have sitten on the chair of Moses: 
all things therefore whatsoever they shall say to you, observe and 
do ; but according to their works do ye not, for they say and do not 


15.—Public func. Lhe same is to be said of kings, princes, public 

tionaries. functionaries and all others to whose authority 
we are subject. Regarding the honour, respect and obedience 
due to them, the Apostle speaks at great length in his Epistle 
to the Romans, and he furthermore directs us to pray for them ; 
while St. Peter says: Be ye subject therefore to every human 
creature for God's sake ; whether it be to the king as excelling, or lo 
governors as sent by him. 

Whatever honour we pay them is really given to God— 
exalted dignity commands respect precisely because it is an 
image of the power of God, and in it we also revere His 
Providence which has entrusted to certain men the administra- 
tion of public affairs, and which uses these men as the ministers 
of His power. 


2 And if we sometimes meet with unworthy or 
to be shown wicked officials it is not their unworthiness or 
aa iy e k . z their wickedness that we honour, but the 
officials. authority of God which they possess. And if— 

surprising though it may seem—they should 

happen to show themselves iaimical, hostile, and even im- 

placable, towards us, this is no sufficient reason to exempt us 

from treating then with respect and honour. Thus though Saul 

showed himself to be a bitter enemy to David, the latter did 

not on that account cease to render him great services—a fact 

he alludes to when he says: With them that hated peace I was 
peaceable} 

Should they, however, command anything wicked or 
unjust, they must on no account be obeyed ; for in such a case 
they no longer act on their legitimate powers, but simply 
out of perversity and injustice. 


-Ecclus. vii, 33. 2 Heb. xiii. 17, 3 Matt. xxiii. 2. 41 Pet. ii. 13. 5 Ps, cxix D 
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V.—THE REWARDS ATTACHED TO ITS OBSERVANCE 


Pepe: Yehen the pastor shall have explained these 
days the re. Several points, let him next proceed to consider 
ward pro- the nature and appropriateness of the reward 
mised, ; 

promised to those who keep this Fourth Com- 
mandment of God. For great indeed is that reward, consisting 
as it does in length of days. They who faithfully preserve the 
memory of a benefit received deserve to enjoy that benefit 
for the longest possible period of time. Children, therefore, 
who honour their parents and show their gratitude to them 
for the blessing of existence received from them, justly and 
deservedly have that existence prolonged to an advanced old age 
The divine promise, however, needs a more precise ex- 
planation. For we are promised the reward not only of eternal 
life, but also of that life we lead here on earth—a truth clearly 
laid down by St. Paul when he says: Piety is profitable to all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which. 
ts to come! 


ce FEY Nor are we to imagine that this reward is small 
" value of this or despicable because of the fact that many 
reward. holy men, such as Job, David, Paul, desired 
death, and that a long life is painful to the wretched and afflicted, 
For the accompanying words: Which the Lord thy God will give 
thee, promise not merely length of days, but also the rest, 
peace and tranquillity requisite for a happy life. Hence 
it is that in Deuteronomy not only do we find the words: that 
thou mayest live a long time, but also the further promise: 
that it may be well with thee*—words repeated ages afterwards. 


by the Apostle. 


And such exactly, we repeat, are the blessings 
19.—Why this which God confers on those whose piety He 
ee et? desires to reward. Otherwise, He would not 
not enjoyed be faithful and constant in His promises, since 
ere it sometimes happens that those who have shown 
themselves most dutiful to their parents are 

granted only a very short life here on earth. 

Now this happens either because it is better for them to 
depart out of this world before they stray from the path of 
virtue and duty—they are taken away lest wickedness should 
alter their understanding or deceit beguile their soul,;* or they are 
called away to escape the calamities impending over the heads. 


11 Tim. iv. 8. 2 Deut. v. 16. # Wis. iv. 11. 
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of all in times when ruin and general upheaval threaten the 
world—The just man, says the Prophet, ts taken away from before 
the face of evili—lest their virtue or salvation be endangered 
when God comes to punish man with the chastisements due to 
his crimes; or to spare them, in times of desolation, the 
bitter anguish of witnessing the sufferings of friends and relations. 
When, therefore, we see the good cut off by premature death, 
we have strong reason to be seized with fear and apprehension. 


VI.—PUNISHMENT FOR NON-OBSERVANCE 


20.—Violation of 1 to dutiful children rewards and advantages 
“this Come are held out by God as a recompense for the 
mandment ‘fulfilment of their duty, the heaviest chastise- 
ments are reserved for those who are undutiful and wicked 
It is written: He that curseth his father or mother shall die the 
death?; and: He that afflicteth his father, and chaseth away his 
mother, is infamous and unhappy ;3 and He that curseth his father 
and mother, his lamp shall be put out in the midst of darkness ;* and: 
The eye that mocketh at his father, and that despiseth the labour 
of his mother in bearing him, let the ravens of the brooks pick tt 
out, and the young eagles eat it5 In Sacred Scripture we read 
of many cases in which the anger of God burst forth, punishing 
children who had disrespected their parents. The Lord left 
not David unavenged—He ordained that his son Absolom 
should die, pierced by three lances, in just punishment of his 
crime. 

Of those who do not obey the priest it is written: He that 
will be proud and refuse to obey the commandment of the priest 
who ministereth at that time to the Lord thy God, and the decree 
of the judge, that man shall die.® 


1 Ts, lvii. 1 2 Ex, xxi. 17 8 Prov. xix. 26 ¢ Pr 
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THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT 


Q. What does the Fourth Com- 
mandment: Honour thy father and 
thy mother, command ? 


A, The Fourth Commandment : 
Honour thy father and thy mother, 
commands us to respect our parents, 
obey them in all that is not 
sinful, and assist them in their 
temporal and spiritual needs. 


Q. What does the Fourth Com- 
mandment forbid ? 


A. The Fourth Commandment 
forbids us to offend our parents by 
word or by deed or in any other 
way. 


Q. What other persons does this 
Commandment include under the 
names of father and mother ? 


(I) 


A. Unde- the names of father 
and mother this Commandment 
also includes all our superiors, both 
ecclesiastical and lay, whom we 
must consequently obey and re- 
spect. 


Q. Whence are derived the autho- 
rity of parents to command their 
children and the duty of children. 
to obey their parents ? 


A. The authority poss ssed by 
parents to command their children 
and the obligation children are 
under to obey their parents, are 
derived from God who constituted 
and established family life in 
order that in it man might have 
the first helps that are necessary 
towards his spiritual and temporal 
well-being. 
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Thirteenth Anstruction on the Commandments 


THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT 
THE RESPECT AND OBEDIENCE DUE TO PARENTS 


Tuus far we have been explaining the Commandments engraven by 
God on the first table of the Decalogue, regarding our duties and 
obligations towards Him, with particular mention of the worship we 
are to render Him in heart, in word and in work. 

I now come to explain the Commandments of the second table 
which set forth our duties towards our neighbour. God who wishes 
us to love Him above all things, wishes also that for His sake we 
should love our neighbour as ourselves ; and this love of our neigh- 
bour which is inseparable from the love of God is the basis of 
the seven other Commandments I now intend to explain. And 
oh! if this divine Law were only observed, safe indeed would be 
the life of our neighbour, his reputation and his property; inferiors 
would be perfectly obedient to superiors ; superiors would not abuse 
their authority ; and this earth of ours that is now so full of wicked- 
mess and woe would assume a far different aspect. 

Now of all our neighbours the nearest and closest are the 
father and mother from whom under God we have received our 
existence, which is the foundation of all the other blessings we may 
enjoy ; hence God begins the second table of the Law by defining the 
obligations we owe our parents. The Commandment is expressed 
in these terms: Honour thy father and thy mother that thou mayest 
be long-lived upon the land which the Lord thy God will give thee.2 
True, indeed, that under the names of father and mother are indirectly 
comprised, as we shall see later on, all those who possess legitimate 
authority over us; but primarily and directly the Commandment 
refers to the authors of our being. 

God placed this Commandment at the head of the second table 
to show us that just as the first and most important duty of charity 
towards God is to adore Him, so the first and most important precept 
of charity towards our neighbour is to honour our parents ; and that 
after the supreme honour due to Him, nothing is more agreeable to 
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Him than the observance of this Commandment. In this instruction, 
accordingly, I beg the special attention of all the young people who 
are present—the matter under discussion concerns them alone: 
Come children, hearken to me—I will teach you the fear of the Lord. 

What, then, are you to understand by the honour you are bound 
to give your parents? Is it merely to show them exterior respect 
——a respect, so to say, consisting simply in outward compliments 
and ceremonies such as are used for politeness’-sake even towards 
those whom we inwardly despise and detest ? Certainly not; the 
word honour, in the language of Sacred Scripture, comprises all the 
duties that bind children towards their parents. 

These duties are generally reduced to three heads—respect, 
obedience, and assistance, which correspond exactly to the three 
blessings received from parents—life, education and support. We 
owe respect, because after God it is from them we have our being 
and life ; obedience, because it is to them we are indebted for our 
education, training, the formation of our character ; assistance, because 
it is to them we are indebted for our support. In the union and 
discharge of these three duties consists that true, solid and efficacious 
love which has its seat in the heart and which manifests itself 
exteriorly by all kinds of good offices. 

1. I have put respect in the first place because we are indebted 
to them for being and life. Since it was impossible for us to give 
life to ourselves, we are forced to recognize that we hold our existence 
from God, the supreme Creator of all things, and, after Him, from our 
parents, without whom we could never have seen the light : Remember 
that thou hadst not been born but through them 2 and hence we must 
be thoroughly convinced that after God there is nothing so sacred, 
nothing so worthy of our respect, as our parents. 

To be the principle of the existence of other beings is the greatest 
of all the perfections which God the Father of all has communicated 
to His creatures—it is in fact a participation of His divine paternity, 
and hence it calls for an almost divine recognition on the part of 
children. After the duty of honouring God, not only the Fathers, 
but even the very pagans, have assigned the first place to the 
duty of honouring our parents. ‘“‘We must worship God, and 
honour our parents.” Hence it is that both one and the other have 
given such magnificent titles to parents as “ visible Gods, earthly 
divinities, secondary creators, images of the Creator ;”’ and hence, 
too, it is that in Sacred Scripture we find inseparably united the 
respect due to God and the respect due to our parents: He that 
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feareth the Lord honoureth his parents and will serve them as his 
masters that brought him into the world.+ 

Now, in what does this respect consist ? It comprises two acts 
—the one interior the other exterior—interior respect and exterior 
respect. 

Interior respect consists in unfailingly esteeming them as those 
whom God has made use of to give us existence, and whom He has 
placed over us as the rulers of our natural, civil and spiritual life. 
It does not make any difference that you may perhaps observe 
certain vices or defects in them, tending to lower them in your eyes ; 
they do not thereby lose their superiority and the character 
that entitle them to your esteem; just as, to use the comparison 
of St. John Chrysostom, a minister of God does not cease to be 
venerable in his priestly character even though he abases and 
dishonours it by his conduct. 

From this interior sentiment of profound esteem should spring 
outward acts of respect and homage—both in word and deed, as 
well as in patiently bearing with them—all which acts are summed 
up by the Holy Spirit in this sentence: Honour thy father, in work 
and word and all patience.” 

(a) First of all 17 word, by carefully avoiding every word that 
is disrespectful, harsh, resentful, rude, biting, mocking or mortifying ; 
by invariably speaking of them and to them in terms of respect> 
by hiding and excusing their faults, like the two sons of Noah—Sam 
and Japhet—who were blessed by God because they covered their 
father’s nakedness and respectfully turned away their eyes, while 
their brother Cham was cursed of God because he made his father’s 
condition a subject of mockery and contempt; finally by always 
speaking of them in terms of humility, modesty and gentleness. 

A good son will never forget these considerations, but will so 
measure his words that they can never cause his parents pain or 
sorrow ; he will always remember that even the words that may 
be said to others without exceeding the guilt of venial sin, may 
easily become mortal when addressed to father or mother. 

(5) Respect must also be manifested 1m work and deed; first 
of all by avoiding every act indicative of carelessness or contempt, 
such, for instance, as that of shrugging the shoulders, tossing the 
head, stamping the foot, and eyeing them malevolently or with a 
threatening attitude. Much more should you guard against striking 
them, even lightly, or raising your hand against them in any way 
or for any motive whatever. All such hostile demonstrations are 
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wholly contrary to the cordial and respectful feelings that should 
be manifested in all your conduct towards them. 

In the second place respect in work is shown by never venturing 
on anything of importance without consulting them, and without 
having obtained their approbation and consent. Thus, it is the duty 
of a good son to consult his parents when he is thinking of deciding 
on making a journey, entering into business, forming. friendships, 
contracting matrimony, or choosing a state in life. This is the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit: Children, hear the judgment of your father, and 
so do that you may be saved'1—regulate your actions in everything 
according to the advice of your parents, and do not try to be guided 
by yourselves alone, if you wish God to bless your designs and under- 
takings—that you may be saved. 

(c) Finally your respect should be evidenced in all patience. 
Note carefully these words—they completely overturn all the pretexts 
by which you might be tempted to justify the want of respect or 
the little respect you show your parents—perhaps also the aversion 
and antipathy you may cherish in their regard. For instance, 
perhaps you are accustomed to excuse yourself on the plea that they 
are bad-tempered, unbearable, annoying, importunate, ready to fly 
into a passion for the merest trifles, ceaselessly complaining and 
reproving, leaving you in want of many things and showing little 
care or affection for you. All this may be very true—indeed it 
cannot be denied that there are many parents who put their children’s 
patience to rude tests, almost beyond endurance. But even so, what 
then ? Far from these defects exempting you from the respect which 
is their due, it is even in this that the Lord wills the chief part of 
that respect should consist; that is to say, in patiently bearing 
their defects, their failings and their outbursts of anger—in ail 
patience. As for them, they will have to render to God a strict 
account of their failings and their evil conduct ; but as for you, you 
are not thereby dispensed from doing your duty, and your merit 
in doing it will be all the greater the more it costs you to discharge 
it and to restrain your impatient feelings in the face of so much 
provocation. 

And if you are to be thus patient even when your parents’ 
defects are voluntary and culpable, much more must you be 
patient when they are involuntary and are the consequence of 
old age, infirmity or other natural causes. This is a duty 
expressly laid down by the Holy Spirit, who after the words already 
cited immediately goes on to add: Son, support the old age of thy 
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father, and grieve him not in his life ; and should his understanding 
fail, have patience with him, and despise him not when thou art in thy 
strength.1 And what could be more just ? If our parents have 
borne with the annoyances and troubles of our infancy and child- 
hood, ought not we bear with something in them, should illness 
have rendered them troublesome, or old age have made them un- 
pleasant? Make a return to them as they have done for thee ?—repay 
them for all they have done for you. 

Such, then, is the practical respect that should be shown to 
parents; but how often is it completely forgotten by children! 
How often do we see children act towards their parents with an air 
of haughtiness and pride—as superiors rather than as dependents ; 
answer them sharply, haughtily, arrogantly; oppose their opinions 
pertinaciously and obstinately; turn their words into ridicule as if 
they were fools or imbeciles ; ignore their advice and act capriciously 
without the least dependence on them; take little or no account 
of their old age and infirmities; and finally regard them merely as a 
burthen and a source of annoyance! All such conduct sins against 
the respect due to them—nay, gravely sins against it, because 
it causes serious sorrow and annoyance to them—and all the more 
so inasmuch as such disrespectful behaviour is not, as a rule, 
accidental or passing or the result of momentary and exceptional 
irritation that might perhaps easily be excused, but is daily, habitual, 
incessant,—and because it produces in their hearts feelings of 
exasperation—a result which Sacred Scripture says is attended by the 
curse of God. He ts cursed of God that angereth his mother.8 

But should one go so far as to insult them, abuse them, curse 
them or strike them, how enormous and how horrible a crime !—a 
crime calculated to call down on the offender the fearful chalice of 
the anger of the Lord. But before setting forth the penalties God 
has threatened in punishment of such sins, let us continue our 
examination of the duties arising out of the Fourth Commandment. 

2. The second duty to which I have referred is that of obedience, 
which corresponds to the education we have received from them: 
for, in addition to the life of the body, our parents have also given as 
the life of good conduct ; while in addition to this, God has given 
them authority to govern us in His name; hence to disobey them 
in what they have a right to command us, is to disobey God Himself 
he has made us subject to them, and wills us to be dependent on 
them. 


This obedience constitutes a primary and principal part of the 
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Tespect due to them. Why do you call me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say, said our Saviour to certain of His disciples who 
did indeed honour Him in words, but did not obey Him in deeds. 
Titles such as those of lord and master, salutations, acts of polite- 
ness, respectful tone of voice, are nothing more than an appearance, 
a token of respect ; but are not in themselves real respect nor can 
they long endure if the spirit of submission and obedience is wanting. 
Children, says the Apostle, obey your parents—be their orders pleasing 
or displeasing, obey. Obey in small things as in great, in things 
easy as well as in things difficult: Children obey your parents in all 
things.2 Over and over again is this command repeated in Sacred 
Scripture, in order to show us that God expects and directs children 
to be submissive and obedient. 

Even when it is a question of receiving correction, reprimand, 
chastisement, you must obey and never resist nor display resent- 
ment. The Holy Spirit, the Infallible Truth, who perfectly sees 
even what you in your tender age do not comprehend, assures you 
that it is for your advantage to be corrected and punished. You 
imagine it would be well for you to have parents of a soft and in- 
dulgent character, who are unable to bring themselves to inflict 
punishment and who would indolently put up with all you do; but 
the Holy Ghost tells you that such parental love as this is so baneful 
that it rather merits the name of hatred: He that spareth the rod, 
hatath his son.? You imagine your parents wish you ill because 
they keep you under restraint and do not hesitate to inflict punish- 
ment when it is called for; but the Holy Ghost, on the contrary 
tells you that this is true love: He that loveth him [his son] correcteth 
him betimes.* 

Finally, this obedience must be limited to no time nor age; 
it is not, consequently, confined to children alone. It is true that 
paternal authority has to be modified with advancing years—a man 
of mature age must not be treated by his parents as if he was still 
a child; but it is no less true that children are always bound to 
show respect and obedience towards their parents. Of this we have 
noble examples in the Patriarchs of the Old Testament, Isaac, Jacob 
and many others, who were always docile and submissive to their 
parents, even though they were themselves married and advanced 
in years. 

Nay, in this regard has not our Lord Jesus Christ Himself given us a 
great example in the first thirty years of His life, of which the only 
memorial we have is the brief statement that: He was subject to them ;8 


1 Luke vi. 46. _ ® Col. ili. 20. 8 Prov. xili. 24, 4 Ibid. 5 Luke i. 51. 
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that is to say, that He was perfectly obedient to Mary and Joseph, ac- 
cepted their directions, and obeyed their will. Is it not a remarkable 
tact that of the many virtues of His hidden life this is the only one 
He has been pleased to reveal to us, thus giving us a noble monu- 
ment and example of the filial obedience which must never on any 
account be completely dispensed with? If the Son of God made 
man did not consider Himself at liberty to exempt Himself, how 
can you imagine you may do so?. “ Honour thy parents,’ says 
St. Ambrose, ‘“‘ because the Son of God honoured His.” 

But is such obedience to be rendered to each and every order 
given by parents without any exception whatever? Is thereno case in 
which it is permissible to depart from their commands, and refuse to 
obey them ? I donot intend toassert this. The obedience we owe to 
parents does not stand on precisely the same footing as the respect 
that is due to them. Respect is always and under all circumstances 
due to parents; but not so obedience. The reason of this difference 
must be sought in the very foundations of each of these duties. The 
obligation of respect is based on the simple fact that parents are 
parents and never cease to be such, no matter what their conduct 
or actions. But obedience is based on the authority given them by 
God to rule and guide us; and as they can abuse as well as use this 
authority, it follows that the obligation to obey them does not 
always hold. Children, obey your parents in all things, is the direction 
given by St. Paul; yet always with the limitation laid down by 
the same Apostle, that such obedience be in the Lord: Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord. Later on I will point out the just 
and reasonable exceptions that may arise to exempt you from the 
duty of obedience in a given case. 

Meanwhile, bear in mind the grave and strict obligation you 
are under to show yourself docile and submissive to their orders— 
it is one of the principle things God demands of you. Submission and 
obedience may not be much to your taste, yet therein lies one of 
your first duties; on it depends to a great extent all your good ups 
bringing ; and in this you will have repeated occasions of mortifying 
your selfish desires, and hence an abundant source of merit before 
God. 

But for your obedience to be pleasing to God, and truly 
meritorious to yourself, it must be accompanied by the following 
conditions :— 

1. Let it be prompt—rendered without delay or hesitation. 
The moment the order is given obey without delaying a second. 


2 Eph. vi. 4. 
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2. Let it be blind—without discussing, or disputing, or examining, 
or asking the reason why. 

3. Let it be voluntary—without opposition, repugnance, murmur 
or contempt. 

In a word, let your obedience be rendered for the sake of God, 
and not out of fear of punishment, or through force of necessity: 
Not serving to the eye as it were pleasing men, but as the servants of 
Christ doing the will of God from the heart ;1 and : Be subject of necessity, 
not only for wrath but also for consctence’-sake.2 God wills it, and 
this should be enough—no other consideration should be necessary 
to make you obey promptly, freely and exactly. 

Such are the qualities requisite in order that your obedience 
be pleasing to God and meritorious to yourself. It only remains for 
you to practise them faithfully if you desire to merit the blessings 
promised by God to obedient children. Of these blessings I shall 
speak in our next instruction, as soon as I shall have finished the 
explanation of the obligations imposed by the Fourth Commandment. 


1 Eph. vi. 6, 2 Rom. xiii. 5. 
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fourteenth Wnstruction on the Commandnients 


OBEDIENCE AND SUPPORT DUE TO PARENTS 


GRAVE and stringent as is the obligation of obedience to parents, 
it is not without its limits,—it does not extend absolutely to all 
circumstances without exception. Parents command in the name 
of God, and consequently it is in the name of God that children ought 
to obey. But should they order you to do anything that is not 
conformable to that Supreme Will, on which they as well as you 
depend, their right to command ceases, as also does your obligation 
to obey. Let us, then, glance at these exceptional cases. 

There are two cases in which children can consider themselves. 
as no longer bound by this duty: (1) when their parents’ commands: 
are in evident contradiction to those of God (I say evident, because 
in a case of doubt, the presumption is in their favour). But can it 
be supposed that there are parents to be met with who command 
their children to do what is sinful and contrary to the law of God > 
One could hardly believe it, and yet it is only too true that there 
are parents so bad, so irreligious, so hard-hearted, as directly or 
indirectly, ignorantly or maliciously to lead their children into sin, 
sometimes by violence or by threats, and at other times by sugges- 
tions or counsels which, under the circumstances, amount to a real 
command. 

Should they, then, at any time command you to take what belongs. 
to another in order to relieve their poverty or distress; should they 
urge you to follow your own inclinations and have your own way 
at all costs; should they wish to make you the accomplice of 
their fraud or theft, or the victim of their evil passions; in these 
and in all similar instances, be careful never to obey—your obedience- 
in such a case instead of being a duty and a meritorious act, would 
be a crime and asin. Does not the very Decalogue that commands. 
you to honour your parents, also forbid vengeance, theft and all 
sins against purity ? And how can the precepts of God be in con. 
tradiction, one with the other ? That cannot be—no more than God. 
can be in contradiction with Himself. Be docile and obedient, then, 
as long as they do not try to detach you from your true father, who. 
is God ; were you to act otherwise, you would show that you prefer 
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them to God, and you would thereby render yourself unworthy to 
be numbered amongst the children of God, according to the words 
of Jesus Christ: He that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me.1 

(2) The second case in which children are not bound to obey 
their parents is in the matter of the choice of a state in life, such 
for instance as that of embracing or not embracing the religious 
life, receiving or not receiving Holy Orders, contracting marriage 
or remaining single. The choice of a state in life is a personal 
matter—absolutely and exclusively personal; and over this your 
parents have received no authority from God. They may, indeed, 
and they ought to, make up for your inexperience by their greater 
lights, and advise and instruct you so as to help you to avoid making 
a mistake in your choice ; but they have no right to make that choice 
for you of themselves alone, or to force you to select one state rather 
than another. Should they, then, for family considerations or for 
self-interest wish to force you into a state that is not yours and to 
which you are not called, do not listen to their words and do not obey 
their decision. 

Such is the teaching of Jesus Christ Himself, who though per- 
fectly subject to Mary and Joseph, yet in those things that concerned 
His divine mission took that line of action alone which His duty 
had marked out for Him, without consulting His parent’s wishes. 
Thus He remained in the Temple without having given them notice, 
and on their complaining of this, He replied: Did you not know that 
I must be about My Father's business? Let your answer also be 
that your vocation, your state in life, must come from God, and 
that it belongs to Him alone to confer it, just as it belongs to 
Him alone to dispose and grant the graces necessary to discharge 
it properly. On this subject, however, I shall have more to say 
when I come to speak of the duties of parents. 

But whatever be the nature of the reason that obliges you to 
refuse to obey your parents, you should always do so with all deference 
and respect and as gently as possible, protesting that it is only the 
fear of displeasing God that prevents you from obeying their wishes, 
and at the same time showing them marks of the most profound 
respect and submission in all things else. 

Apart from these two cases in which you may without scruple 
refuse to follow the wishes of your parents, you are bound under 
pain of sin to obey them in all other things that are lawful, just, 


or even indifferent. 


1 Matt. x. 37. 2 Luke i. 49. 
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I do not say that every act of disobedience is a grave sin. If 
the disobedience concerns trifles, and if it is not accompanied by 
contempt, the guilt is only venial. When accompanied by contempt 
there is always danger of grave sin. But apart from the case of 
contempt, the disobedience will be grave as often as the command 
given is important, that is to say when it seriously concerns the 
management of the house, domestic peace, good conduct, reputation 
and the salvation of the soul. For example, a father forbids his 
son to frequent the company of a bad companion, to go near a 
dangerous house or place of resort, temptation and sin, or to remain 
out of his own home at night ; now if the son follows his own in- 
clinations and refuses to obey and be submissive, who can fail to see 
that such disobedience in matters that are so just and so grave, is 
a very serious sin ? 

Though such is the case, many parents have to complain of the 
frequency of such conduct, and many are loaded with sorrow and 
annoyance at seeing their children disobedient and ever ready to 
resist their will, their advice, and their instructions, obstinately 
and insolently. Not only this, but such children, as soon as they 
arrive at a certain age, cast off all restraint, show themselves im- 
patient of all discipline as if they were free and independent of all 
the world, insist on having their own way, on frequenting whatever 
company they please, and going wherever they have a mind to go, 
and finally carrying their rebellion so far as to weary out the patience 
of their parents and force them to suffer in silence to avoid greater 
evils. Assuredly is the life of such children as these one continual, 
habitual and very grave act of disobedience ; and hence a continual, 
habitual and very grave transgression of the Fourth Commandment. 
What is still worse is the fact that they take little account of such 
sins, hardly, if at all, confess them, or at best do so in an offhand 
way, merely saying: ‘‘ I disobeyed my parents,” without explaining 
whether the matter was grave (as it would be in the instance referred 
to), and without making any mention of the habit they have of re- 
sisting and disobeying. But if they have not a sincere sorrow for 
these sins and a firm purpose of avoiding them for the future, their 
confession does not entitle them to absolution, and should they in 
fact receive it with such dispositions, they only succeed in loading 
their souls with the guilt of sacrilege; for as we know sincere 
sorrow for sin and firm purpose of amendment are indispensable 
conditions for a good confession. 

Consider carefully then the gravity of such acts of disobedience : 
you hold them in but little account ; yet God in the Old Law aaeeey 
that they were to be punished with death. A son convicted of 
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having refused to obey his parents was to die by being stoned to 
death by all the people. From this stern act of justice, which, re- 
member, was ordained by God, learn the enormity of the crime of 
disobedience—a crime the gravity of which remains unchanged, 
though the punishment referred to is no longer in force to-day. 

3. Let us now turn to the last duty that is incumbent on children. 
I mean that of the assistance they owe their parents, corresponding to 
the infinite care and solicitude spent on us by them. And what duty 
can be more just than this? As they first supported and sustained 
us when our tender age rendered us incapable of supporting our- 
selves, and as they did not spare themselves in their efforts to bring 
us up and settle us in life, nay, perhaps, even went so far as to 
exceed their means in meeting the expenses of our education ; so it is 
but bare justice for us to provide for their needs, should old age, 
infirmity, misfortune, or even their own irremediable fault, have 
reduced them to a condition in which they are no longer able to 
provide for their own necessities. 

That this duty is founded on the Fourth Commandment is clearly 
demonstrated by that stern reproof addressed by Jésus Christ to the 
Pharisees, who, on the pretext of piety and devotion, but in reality 
because of their grasping avarice, preached quite a contrary doctrine. As 
they were entitled to a part of the offerings made to God in the Temple, 
they gave the people to understand that it was permissible to allow 
one’s parents to want, provided that which was refused to them in 
their necessities was offered to God in sacrifice: Why do you trans- 
gress the commandment of God for your tradition? For God said: 
Honour thy father and mother. ... But you say: Whosoever shall say 
to father or mother, The gift whatsoever proceedeth from me shall profit 
thee . . . You have made void the commandment of God for your 
tradition 1—thus letting them see that in such a case their offerings 
were reprehensible even though made to God. 

Not only this, but I go still further and I observe that the 
obligation of assisting one’s parents is so sacred and inviolable that it 
stands higher than even certain engagements we may have contracted 
towards God. It is the unanimous opinion of authorities on this 
subject that a son who has consecrated himself to God in a religious 
order by solemn vows, can and ought to return to the world should 
he find that his parents are absolutely depending on him for their 
existence ; the reason is that religious profession is simply a matter 
of the evangelical counsels, whereas the obligation to assist one’s 
parents is a divine precept. It must be well understood, however, 
that in the case we contemplate there must be no question of the 

1 Matt. xv. 3-6. 
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religious being in danger of losing his soul by doing so, for no one 
is at liberty to risk his soul’s salvation for any person or any con- 
sideration whatever. 

Hence we see that neither solemn vows, nor devout offerings 
to God, and consequently neither alms nor good works, can please 
God at the expense of allowing one’s parents to suffer hunger and 
want. And if this is so, how enormous would be your sin were you 
to waste what you should devote to their needs in amusements, 
pleasures, pastimes, plays and foolish and blameworthy practices! 
But alas! only too often do we see so just and so holy a duty 
horribly trampled under foot. 

Apart altogether from the divine Law, a good and _ tender- 
hearted son finds no sweeter pleasure and satisfaction in the world 
than that of doing his best to assist his parents and make them a 
return for at least a part of all he has received from them. But 
as the usual effect of a vicious and sinful life is to render those who 
practise it brutal and inhuman, it can hardly be surprising if 
many children, who think only on themselves and their pleasures, 
allow a father or a mother to languish in want and misery. 

So true is this that among the various counsels given by the 
Holy Spirit to parents, there is to be found the advice never to count 
on the gratitude or tender-heartedness of their children, nor ever 
voluntarily to put themselves in the condition of having to depend on 
them. It is better, He continues, that your children should depend 
on you, than that you should have to depend on them. This advice 
shows us only too clearly how common is ingratitude amongst 
children. 

Not only do we owe our parents temporal assistance such as 
sustentation, lodging, and the various other necessaries of the present 
life, but we also owe them spiritual assistance in the matter of their 
eternal salvation. Nay, this latter assistance is stul more important, 
inasmuch as the soul is more precious than the body ; yet it is even 
more neglected than the former. The reason of this is that men as 
a rule take little, very little, care of their souls, and consequently 
it is only to be expected that they will take even less care of the 
souls of others. Hence it is not rare to meet children who do all 
in their power for the welfare of their parents in this life, see that 
they are well-cared-for, well fed, well provided for and that they 
want for nothing ; but who, though perfectly well aware that these 
same parents lead a bad life, practise sinful habits, retain under the 
white hairs of old age all the vices and sins of their youth, and are 
ae. peeks eee cae same children though they see 

ght. hat a strange contradiction is 
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this! Does not such conduct clearly prove that you care but little 
for your religion if you are not actually irreligious ? If faith is not 
altogether dead in you, the salvation of their souls being incom- 
parably the greatest blessing that can befall your parents, it ought 
to be the principal object of your care, and you can never fail in 
this respect without failing also in the assistance you owe them. 
Make use, therefore, of every means which charity and prudence 
will suggest to lead them back to God, should they have strayed 
from the right path. For this object, pour forth your prayers to God 
and your exhortations to them—never lose courage, even though 
you do not succeed all at once, Redouble your endeavours during 
their last mortal illness, and be careful to see that they receive all 
the comforts the Church holds out to her children in their last hour. 

Do not try to influence or hinder them by empty promises or 
deceitful artifices from making their last arrangements which not 
unfrequently are necessary for the unburthening of their conscience ; 
to do so would be to expose them for a vile personal interest to the 
dreadful risk of hell. 

Neither should you allow any false feelings of compassion to 
induce you to conceal from them the gravity of their illness and 
thus to launch them forth unprepared into the other world. To 
do so would be a great betrayal—a betrayal that unfortunately is 
practised only too often towards those especially in whose case a 
clear and distinct advice to set their house in order can less readily 
be spared, inasmuch as they usually are those whose life is far from 
being regular and pleasing to God and whose days have been darkened 
by sin. Knowing only too well the fear and terror that such an 
announcement will occasion them, people hesitate tu alarm them, 
and hence either dissemble or more or less conceal the danger by 
representing to them that there is no absolute necessity for receiving 
_ the last sacraments, but that it would be better to do so for the sake 
of greater security. And the poor dying person is only too ready 
to be deceived, especially if his life has been unregulated, and hence 
is tempted to attend to the wants of his soul in the most superficial 
manner, thus going unprepared before the tribunal of God to receive 
perhaps the sentence of eternal reprobation. Few seriously reflect 
on these duties, which nevertheless constitutes the first and principal 
spiritual assistance imposed both by the divine precept and by filial 
piety, on children with regard to their parents. Nor is such piety 
to cease with the cessation of their lives—you should preserve the 
indelible memory of the benefits you have received from them ; 
faithfully and promptly carry out their parting instructions; and 
continue to beg of God to grant eternal rest to their souls. 
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Such, then, are the duties of children towards their parents— 
duties thus summarized by St. Paul in the brief words: To make a 
return of duty to parentst1—that is, to make them a return for all you 
have received from them: for life, respect; for education, obedience ; 
for support, the assistance they stand in need of. I assume that _ 
you have no just reason for complaint against your parents; but 
even if you had, you are not thereby exempt from the obligation 
to respect them, obey them and assist them. If they spared neither 
toil nor trouble for your sake, they have all the greater right to 
your gratitude ; and even if such was not the case, the fulfilling of 
your duties will be all the more meritorious for you in proportion 
as it is distasteful or difficult ; but the precept is general and does 
not differentiate between parent and parent: Honour thy father and 
thy mother. 

Finally, do not forget that the observance of this precept will 
procure you many inestimable advantages even here below. So 
highly does God esteem it that to it of all the Commandments He 
has attached the promise of even a temporal reward. The first 
Commandment with a promise,® St. Paul calls it. And what is that 
reward ? A long life on earth—+that thou mayest be long-lived on 
the earth. And if the promise is not realized in each and every case, 
God thus disposing for the greater good of some, it is, however, 
verified in the great majority of cases. But it must be carefully 
borne in mind that when we speak of a long life being granted as a 
reward, we must be understood to mean a happy life enriched by 
the blessings of heaven. What these blessings are has been definitely 
set forth by the Holy Spirit in the Book of Ecclesiasticus as follows: 


1. The consolation you will derive from your children when 
you in your turn shall have become father of a family: He that 
honoureth his father shall have joy in his own children.’ 

2. The strength and permanency of your house: The father’s 
blessing establisheth the houses of the children.+ 

3. An honoured name and the esteem of all: The glory of a man 
is from the honour of his father.® 

4. Pardon of sins: Thy sins shall melt away as the ice in the fair 
warm weather.® 

5. Unending bliss after death: Honour thy father in work and 
word and all patience, that a blessing may come upon thee from him 
and that his blessing may remain in the latter end.? 


Promises truly glorious ! while God is faithful to His word and wii] 
not fail to keep them. 


t Tim.v.4. * Eph. vi, 2, 3 Ecclus. iii.6. *iii, 11. S iii, 13. 6 iii, 17. 7iii.9, 10 
Afoy ator, 
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On the other hand, woe to those indocile, rebellious, vicious 
children, who are the cross and martyrdom of their parents! For 
you there is found nothing in Sacred Scripture but malediction and 
misfortune—a short life, an unhappy existence, a perverse family 
repaying you for all the sorrows you caused your own parents— 
dishonour, infamy, ruin, your home a living hell, and finally un- 
ending perdition. To-day you mock your parents, their counsels and 
commands, because you have only to do with a poor and feeble old 
man or a heart-broken old woman who are unable to make them- 
selves be respected and much less tame your pride. But the 
power and the strength that they have not, God assuredly has, 
and easily could He punish you by striking you with a sudden, 
violent and shameful death; easily could He permit the assassin’s 
knife to stretch you dead on the pavement ; easily could He allow 
the spirit of carelessness to take possession of you so that you will 
proceed from crime to crime until you finally have to end your days 
in prison or on the scaffold ; and so on with other misfortunes and 
calamities. 

And are such cases rare? The horrible catastrophies that 
almost daily terminate the lives of so many, are often due to no other 
cause than to the bad treatment children give their parents. We 
call these events accidents; but they are not such—they are the 
just punishment inflicted by God, the avenger of sin. J¢ is the 
vengeance of the Lord.1 And if by a rare exception and as an exercise 
of our faith, God permits children who have been the plague of their 
parents’ lives to prosper in this life, much more terrible chastisements 
must be faced in the life to come. 

Think well on it, then, dear children ; you are now free to choose 
between the blessings of God and His curse. For the sake of your 
soul’s eternal welfare, for the sake of your own temporal interest, 
let me exhort you, and beg of you, and beseech you to be careful, 
exact, and scrupulous in the observance of this divine precept: 
Honour thy father and thy mother, that thou mayest be long-lived upon 
the land. These, then, are the considerations: it is for you to profit 
by them. 


i Jer. li. ra. 
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CHAPTER avi 
THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT—continued 
THE RoMAN CATECHISM (PART III) 


VII.—DUTIES OF PARENTS AND SUPERIORS 


Ir the Law of God commands children to honour, 

21. Fak oe isaes obey and respect their parents, so on the other 

train up their hand ‘is it the duty and special charge of parents 

chilies Pro- to bring up their children in principles of dis- 

tt cipline and morality, furnish them with good 

rules for the regulation of their conduct, see that they are 

trained and habituated to the practice of their religion so that 

they may serve God holily and unswervingly. It was thus, 
as we read, that the parents of Susanna acted. 

Accordingly, the pastor will admonish parents that they 
are expected to be their children’s instructors in virtue, justice, 
chastity, modesty and holiness, and that they should be par- 
ticularly on their guard against the following defects into which 
parents very often fall :— 

(a) First, not to treat them too harshly, either in word or 
action, as St. Paul lays down in his Epistle to the Colossians : 
Fathers, provoke not your chtldren to anger, lest they be discouraged 1 
For if they are filled with fear there is danger of their spirit 
being broken and of their becoming weak and timid. The 
pastor will, therefore, recommend parents to avoid excessive 
severity, and to aim at correcting their children rather than at 
taking vengeance on their faults. 


22.—Excessive (0) Secondly, should a fault be committed 

eines ae that demands reproof and correction, let parents 

be carefully be on their guard against being too ready, out of 

avoided. excessive mildness, to omit correction. Not 
unfrequently are children utterly spoiled by the lenity and 
pliancy of their parents. The pastor will, therefore, deter them 
from such excessive mildness by the example of Heli, the High 
Priest, who as a result of his having been over-indulgent to 
his children, was visited with direst chastisements. 


1 Col. iii. 21. 
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(c) Lastly, in the instruction and education of their children, 
fet them be on their guard against falling into the pernicious 
mistake of proposing to themselves aims that are far from 
praiseworthy. Many, indeed, there are whose only thought 
and anxiety is to leave to their children wealth, riches and a 
splendid fortune ; who encourage them, not to piety, not to 
religion, not even to the pursuit of honourable employment, 
but to avarice and augmentation of their possessions; and 
who, provided they are rich and wealthy, are careless as to the 
good name and salvation of their children. Can anything 
more deplorable be mentioned or imagined? And the result 
is that they make them heirs of their wickedness and crimes 
rather than of their riches and wealth, and in place of guiding 
them towards heaven, only succeed in bringing them to the 
everlasting pains of hell. 

Let the pastor, therefore, impress the people with these 
sound principles, and let him incite them to imitate the pious 
example of Tobias, in order that, having properly trained up their 
children to holiness and to God’s service, they may, in their 
turn, experience at their hands abundant fruits of love, respect and 


obedience. 
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THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT—continued 


Q. Have parents any duties to- 
wards their children ? 


A. Parents are bound to love, 
support and maintain their chil- 
dren; to attend to their religious 
and secular education; to give 
them good example; to keep them 
from the occasions of sin; to cor- 
rect their faults ; and to help them 
to embrace the state to which God 
has called them. 


Q. Has God given us an example 
of a perfect family ? 


A. God gave us an example of a 
perfect family in the Holy Family 
in which Jesus Christ lived subject 
to the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Joseph until His thirtieth year, 
that is, until He began the Mission 
of preaching the Gospel entrusted 
to Him by His Eternal Father 


Q. If families were to live alone, 
cut off one from the other, could 
they provide for all their material 
and moral needs ? 


A. If families lived alone, cut 
off one from the other, they 
could not provide for their indi- 
vidual needs, and hence it is neces- 
sary that they be united in civil 
society so as mutually to aid one 
another for the common good and 
happiness. 


Q. What is Civil Society ? 
A, Civil Society is the union of 


many families under the authority 
of one head for the purpose of as- 


(11) 


sisting each other in securing their 
mutual perfection and tempora) 
happiness. 


Q. Whence comes the authority 
which rules Civil Society ? 

A. The authority which rules 
Civil Society comes from God, who 
established it for the common good. 


Q. Are we under any obligation 
to obey the authority that governs 
Civil Society ? 

A. Yes; all who form part of 
Civil Society are bound to respect 
and obey authority because that 
authority comes from God and 
because the common good so de- 
mands. 


Q. Are all laws imposed by the 
Civil Authority to be respected ? 


A. Yes; in accordance with the 
command and example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, all laws imposed by 
the Civil Authority are to be 
respected provided they are not 
contrary to the Law of God. 


Q. Have those who form part of 
Civil Society any other duties 
besides respect and obedience to the 
laws imposed by authority ? 


A. Besides the obligation of re- 
spect and obedience to the laws, 
all those who form part of Civil 
Society are bound to live in peace, 
and to endeavour, each according 
to his means and ability, to render 
that society virtuous, peaceful, 
orderly and prosperous. 
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Fifteenth Instruction on the Commandments 


DUTIES OF PARENTS TOWARDS THEIR CHILDREN 


MAINTENANCE 


Ir in the Fourth Commandment God has imposed on children 
the obligation of honouring their parents—Honour thy father and thy 
mother—why has He not also explicitly imposed on parents the obli- 
gation of taking proper care of their children ? Certain it is that both 
obligations are reciprocal and mutual ; and not only this, but if there 
are children who fail in their duties towards their parents, there are 
also parents who fail in their duties towards their children. Why 
then, I repeat, are not parents reminded in this Commandment of 
the obligation they are under with respect to their children ? 

For this no other reason can be assigned than that the Lord 
deemed it superfluous to give a formal commandment to them. If 
the very beasts of the fields are taught by natural instinct to take 
care of their young, much more must a similar natural inclination 
be presupposed to exist in rational creatures. Hence, just as in 
the general precept of charity God does not lay down any express 
command for us to love ourselves, simply because this love is already 
deeply rooted in our being, and because we are already supposed 
to possess it, so in like manner He has given no express command 
to parents to love their children who are really a part of themselves. 

But, though the Decalogue makes no express mention of the 
matter, it is referred to over and over again in Sacred Scripture, 
wherein parents are warned to do all in their power to promote the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of their children ; but alas! in spite 
of natural instinct and notwithstanding God’s will, only too many 
parents are found wanting in their duty on this head, as is proved 
by the number of children neglected by their parents, allowed to 
grow up without education or training, and, as a result, are steeped 
ere long in vice and evil conduct. 

I am well aware that this fact is attributed to the bad or vicious 
character of the children themselves ; nor do I wish to deny it to be 
true in certain instances. The evil, however, does not as a rule lie 
in the nature of the soil but in its defective cultivation ; that is to 
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say, the misconduct of children must as a rule be attributed 
to the evil action of their parents in seriously failing to do their duty 
towards their offspring. There are, I know, unfortunate parents 
who truly deserve compassion; but not all those who call them- 
selves such, are really so; on the contrary, the majority are guilty 
before God of culpable carelessness or neglect. Let father and 
mother, then, learn what are their obligations ; and as a foundation 
for this, let them bear well in mind that the life they have given to 
their children is a very miserable gift, indeed, if they do not strive to 
render it happy and holy—nay, to use the expression of Jesus Christ, 
it is a truly baneful gift if it proves to be the source of their dam- 
nation: It were better for him, if that man had not been born—words 
perfectly applicable to many unfortunate children who are so unhappy 
as to fall into the hands of bad parents. 

For the sake of order, and to set some limits to a matter that 
covers so wide a field as this, I shall consider your children under 
two aspects: they are composed of body and soul ; and not only are 
they citizens or members of society, but they are also Christians 
or members of the Church. Hence you have two classes of duties 
towards them, the first of which regards their bodily and social 
welfare, and has to do with the present life ; while the second looks 
to the life to come, and concerns their moral and religious training. 
I commence with the first class of duties; and as these are of 
secondary importance and are subordinate to those of the other class 
I shall do no more than merely touch on the points that are of more 
practical importance. 

The first duty of parents is that of providing all that is necessary 
for their maintenance, at least until they are able to provide for 
themselves. It is a generally admitted principle that he who gives 
existence must also supply all that is necessary for its preservation 
—a principle so true that, according to St. Thomas, even though God 
owes nothing to His creatures yet once He has created them it is 
in a certain sense a duty incumbent on His providence to preserve 
them. The tree that gives life to its fruit also brings that fruit to 
maturity ; in the same way the father and mother, having brought 
their children into the world, are bound to provide for their needs, 

It is a duty dictated by nature and should require no further 
proof or explanation, since even the very beasts show their jealous 
care of their young. And yet, who could believe it! there are to 
be found parents So unnatural, parents so far below the very beasts of 
the earth, as to think only of themselves and seem to ignore the ver 
existence of their children; while they deny themselves metic 
think only of their own pleasure in everything, and spend night a 
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day in play-houses, in public-houses or haunts of vice, they allow 
their wife and children to languish in want and misery. What 
a horrible sin is not this in the sight of God! a sin which is also the 
fruitful source of other sins that are committed by their unhappy 
offspring, who driven by want and hunger are tempted in their 
despair to resort to desperate, sinful expedients. Why did you enter 
into matrimony? Was it to increase the number of beggars, of 
wretches, of miserable creatures with whom the world is only too 
well filled already ? 

Those parents also sin against this duty who through idleness, 
or indolence, or sloth, render themselves unable to support their 
family and neglect their labour or the occupation with which they 
could provide for their own necessities as well as for those of 
others. Once you have voluntary taken such a burthen on your 
shoulders, you must bear it and face the duties it involves. 

_ We also meet with parents who to rid themselves of this burthen 

resort to the expedient of abandoning their children in order that 
they may be taken into charitable or public institutions. Now, 
what are we to say of such parents ? Simply this, that if not excused 
by genuine necessity they are guilty of grave sin in thus parting 
with their children. 

In the duty of providing for children is also included the obliga- 
tion to preserve them from the danger of suffering bodily defects or 
contracting a bad constitution, as well as to do all that is possible to 
enable them to grow up sound, strong and vigorous. Is itnot asad 
sight to see incertain familiesa number of ill, delicate, weak-constitu- 
tioned, nay, even deformed, crippled, or starved-looking children ? 
This may, indeed, be due to accident or simple misfortune ; but it is 
not always so; very often it is the effect of your own neglect to take 
care of them, of the bad or insufficient food you give them, or of the 
extreme severity with which you treat them, striking or beating 
them without any consideration for their tender and delicate age. 
In doing any or all of these, you are guilty of a revolting crime; 
because you thus condemn them for all the days of their lives to 
be useless and helpless—a burthen to themselves ‘as well as to others. 

In speaking of the care that parents should take of the physical 
well-being of their children we must not forget to mention a point 
of capital importance. There are many diseases which, a generation 
ago, were looked upon as hereditary or as specially affecting par- 
ticular families only, but which medical science has now shown to 
be really contagious. Such, for instance, is the terrible scourge 
we call consumption—a disease that can only be prevented or faced 
in one way, and that is by paying special attention to cleanliness, 
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pure air, wholesome food, and, in general, sound sanitary conditions. 
Parents, then, should neglect nothing that lies in their power to attend 
to each and all of these things. Not only should they not regard 
them as new-fangled doctrines or outlandish inventions, but they 
should consider it their bounden duty to do all they can to lessen or 
reduce the ravages of this dreadful scourge, and prevent its entrance 
into their homes. Nor should they allege as an excuse that they 
can do little or nothing, for that would not be true ; there is no parent 
who cannot see that his or her house is kept clean, that the air is kept 
pure, that the food is as wholesome as possible, and that the various 
simple precautions recommended by sanitary and medical authorities 
are duly complied with. Parents who neglect to do this, and who, 
by their neglect, allow their children to grow up weakly and con- 
sumptive, sin against those children, sin against their country which 
has need of them, and sin against God who entrusted them to their 
care and keeping. 

You will, therefore, be careful and vigilant in doing all in your 
power to preserve them from every physical defect and from every 
form of disease or debility ; but on the other hand you must not rur 
into the opposite extreme of excessive tenderness and scrupulous 
anxiety, by force of which many parents live in continual uneasiness 
regarding their children—ever dominated by the fear that they 
are not well, that they are ill, that they are in pain or suffering ; 
the usual result of such a frame of mind as this is that children 
thus brought up become soft, timid, lazy, much to their own great 
disadvantage in after life. 

Each of these two extremes is equally contrary to another very 
serious duty you owe your children, which is that of settling them 
in suitable positions or in a suitable way of earning their own living. 
They must not be idle or lazy, but as soon as they arrive at 
the proper age, must select some employment, trade, profession or 
purpose in life, and consequently it is your duty to begin early to 
habituate them to a state in keeping with your condition and your 
means. 

I purposely say, in keeping with your condition and means. 
for it is a well-known fact that some parents will take no account 
whatever of such considerations, but will aim at raising their children 
above their own sphere, and placing them in a much higher position 
than their resources could warrant. 

Let me explain: a poor artisan, servant or labourer, who is father 
nf a large family, takes it into his head to give one of them a chance 
to study for a professional career as the readiest road to fortune. But 
that course of study and training is long as well as costly, and he has 
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not sufficient means to defray the expenses. Now what is the result ? 
To succeed in his design he is driven to subject the rest of his family 
to distress and privation so as to meet the expenses of one alone. 
Now such a course of action is nothing less than an unjust and odious 
partiality, contrary to the care he owes equally to all his children. 
And how often does it not happen that after having made extra- 
ordinary and ruinous efforts such as these, the poor father does not 
attain the object and the recompense he hoped for, but quite the 
reverse! And this is all the more likely to happen because of the 
fact that before putting their child to such a career, parents fre- 
quently are so imprudent as not seriously to consider his character, 
his inclinations, or his fitness for it, and hence can have but an 
imperfect idea as to the chances of the success of their scheme. For 
this and for other reasons which I may here omit, you should en- 
deavour to place your children in a position in keeping with your 
means and your condition in life. Should God have formed special 
designs with regard to a child of humble birth, He will also know 
how to furnish favourable circumstances and the means necessary 
to accomplish His object; it was thus that men of humble birth 
have been enabled to mount the Throne of the Fisherman and sit in 
the chair of St. Peter; but this is exceptional. The general rule 
directs that parents should settle their children in a position that 
is in keeping with their own condition in life. 

But to return to the subject under discussion ; parents should 
not imagine themselves exempt from the obligation of fitting their 
children to earn their own bread in some employment or profession 
or business, on the ground that they already have sufficient means 
or property or possessions to provide suitably for all their children ; 
and the reason is that no one has been placed in the world 
to do nothing but pass the time in eating, drinking, and making 
merry. Each one has some work to do, each one should work— 
even the noble and the monarch—Man 1s born to labour,’ says the 
Holy Spirit, without making any exception whatever. If your children 
have no need to labour in order to live, they at least need to do so 
in order to lead a good and Christian life. And what sort of life is 
that of those idle young men who, knowing themselves to be rich 
and free from care, will not apply themselves to any earthly object ? 
How do they pass the weary hours of the day? Very badly indeed 
—it could hardly be otherwise. Idleness, good cheer, and abundant 
means are and ever shall be the incentive and source and happy 
hunting-ground of sin and vice. 


1 Job v. 7. 
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At the same time it must not be forgotten that the obligation 
of fitting children for some suitable employment or profession is far 
stricter in the case of those who are unable to leave them any other 
inheritance than that of their own hands, and industry and ability ; 
and hence your action would be much more culpable were you to allow 
them to grow up in idleness and inactivity, abandoned to their own 
resources, and without any special destination or purpose in life, 
thus reducing them to the sad necessity of leading a useless, aimless 
idle, unoccupied existence all the days of their lives. For, once their 
early years, which are the most favourable to study, application 
and labour, are past and gone, and once the habit of idleness has 
been formed, they never again improve, they never again learn to 
apply themselves to any labour or fatigue, and finally they come 
to live a life of crime and go to swell the number of evil-doers, 
thieves or assassins. 

But it must not be imagined that this state of things, this sore 
that troubles every grade of society, has no other causes than 
negligence—it is also sometimes due to avarice. Owing to their 
sordid niggardliness, many parents refuse to incur the expenses re- 
quired for the education of their children ; nay, there are even some 
who grumble at the cost of education, but who at the same time 
will not hesitate to run into foolish and useless expenses in con- 
nexion with matters of infinitely less practical importance or utility. 
When there is a question of giving your children a good training 
and a good start in life, you should not be niggardly or stingy nor 
too ready to save expense. You should bear well in mind that you 
cannot leave your children a better inheritance than sound instruc- 
tion and a good education, even though in doing so you have to 
encroach on your possessions or savings; while on the other hand 
you cannot leave them worse off than by leaving them insufficiently 
educated or instructed, no matter what amount of riches you may 
have been able to add to your store by your parsimony in this respect ; 
for a child that is badly brought up will later on cost you more in 
one year than you would have had to pay for several years’ educa- 
tion, while he who is well brought up and properly educated will, 
by his good name, his prudent conduct, and the position he is sure 
to obtain, repay you over and over again for all that has been spent 
on his education. If you bear this consideration in mind, and if you 
remember that as a rule it seldom proves false, you will not hesitate 
to incur such expenses. 

On the other hand, it will not be possible for parents to settle 
their children suitably in life if they do not exercise care and 
economy in the management of their possessions and savings. Hence 
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this other duty, so expressly laid down by St. Paul, to save up for 
their children—Parents ought to lay up for their children.1 But you 
will ask: What does this really mean ? Simply this: the Apostle 
does not mean to say that you should occupy yourself exclusively 
in saving, and scraping together, and hoarding money as many do, 
even in ways that are neither honest nor lawful, thus leaving to their 
children in their ill-gotten fortune a curse rather than a blessing ; 
but his meaning is that you should labour carefully and diligently, 
though not immoderately, to provide them sufficient means, accord- 
ing to their grade and condition, to enable them to earn an honest 
livelihood, unless indeed you are so poor that you are obliged to 
spend all your earnings in trying to live, committing all the rest 
to the care of Providence. 

Those parents, then, are guilty of sin who do not take care to 
restrict their expenses within the limits of their means, and who do 
not endeavour to foresee and provide for the various needs and calls 
that are likely to arise. The same must be said of those who 
neglect or take no interest in their affairs, and who, as a consequence, 
are always going from bad to worse. Much more is this true of those 
who squander their fortune in the pursuit of sinful pleasures and 
practices, who load themselves with debts to the impoverishment of 
their families and the grave detriment of the children who are thus 
left to live on with the weight of debt, restitution and poverty press- 
ing them down. But our children—such is the usual excuse made 
by these selfish spendthrifts—will be able to provide for themselves ; 
and when we are dead what does family matter to us? Doubt- 
less you will no longer have to cast a thought on it, but you will 
certainly have to bear the penalty of the sore straits to which you 
have culpably reduced your children, and of the baneful consequences 
that may have arisen therefrom. 

Bear well in mind, therefore, that a father who loves his children 
according to the rigorous obligation imposed on him by God, must 
not allow himself to be allured by certain desires or tendencies ; 
but on the contrary must renounce vanity, luxury, pleasures, amuse- 
ments, so as to avoid injuring his children and to be able to give them 
a position in keeping with their condition. 

In saying, however, that you must assure your children a 
position in keeping with their condition, I simply mean that you 
ought to give them a chance of rendering themselves capable of dis- 
charging the offices or employments to which they are destined by 
Providence ; not that you ought to dispose of them according to 


1 2 Cor. xii. 14. 
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your own sweet will, or determine of yourself the state they are to 
embrace. 

When speaking to children I felt it my duty to point out to 
them, and I did actually point out to them, that the determination 
of their calling is altogether independent of your authority ; but, 
as many parents, especially those of a certain class, who think of 
nothing beyond family interest, wish to settle their children in their 
own way, urging one into the priesthood, another into the married 
state, another into a religious order ; and so keenly do they besiege 
them with flattery, suggestion, and even threats or harsh treatment 
that they eventually succeed in inducing them to assume obligations 
and burthens that are not willed by God; hence it is that I must 
here warn such parents that it is a grave sin, and a crying injustice 
both to God and to the children themselves, to force them or deprive 
them of their liberty in any such way. 

First of all, it is injustice to God whose right and authority you 
thus usurp. To Him alone does it belong to dispose of us in the 
matter of our calling. As it is He alone who has created us, so to 
Him alone does it belong to point out the path we are to take to 
reach our last end. Hence it is He alone who can make known to 
us the calling that is to be ours, for outside Him there is no other 
who unerringly knows the way of our salvation. It is, then, a real 
insult to God to dare to meddle in an affair of this nature. 

It is also unjust to your children. Common sense and right 
reason demand that he should chose the state who has to bear its 
burthens and discharge its obligations. In forcing your child into 
a calling that is not his, do you imagine you will be able to give him 
the capacity to sustain it ? or will you undertake to discharge the 
duties annexed to it, and ward off the dangers that may be connected 
with it? Certainly not. As, then, the matter is a purely personal 
one for your children, so it is right and just that the choice should 
be left personally to them. 

Hence you will readily understand the terrible responsibility 
you would assume were you to act thus—you would render yourself 
accountable for all the mistakes and all the faults that may be com- 
mitted by those children whom you have driven into a calling which 
is not theirs, not to speak of the grave injury that may easily be 
caused to others by being badly, served by them. And as a matter 
of fact, most of the evils that are met with in the various walks of life 
are due to the fact that so many persons are placed outside the calling 
and position to which they were destined by Providence. Do not 
fail, therefore, to respect and concede the liberty God has given your 
‘children in this matter. 
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But at the same time you must not imagine that you are thereby 
exempt from every obligation in this connexion. To your children 
it belongs, indeed, to make the choice ; but it is your duty to advise 
and direct them in making that choice. And who better than you 
can know their mind, their heart, their capacity, their virtuous or 
vicious tendencies ? To you, then, it belongs to direct them: now 
this direction should consist :— 

1. In bringing them up in such a way that they acquire with 
growing years the qualities that will enable them to accomplish the 
designs God has formed regarding them, 

2. In examining their inclinations and in discovering the reasons 
that determine them to select one calling rather than another; as 
well as in pointing out to them the obligations, the consequences, 
and the dangers of such a calling. 

3. In opposing their choice with all your might, and in turning 
them away from it, should it prove to be a bad one either in itself 
or because of want of capacity on the part of the child who selects it. 

This then, is all you have to do to avoid having to render an 
account of their choice. Even though you do not force your children, 
yet, if, as a result of not having been duly directed by you, they 
enter a calling that is not theirs, they are, indeed, guilty, but you 
yourself are by no means free from guilt—they are guilty because 
of the bad choice they have made; while you are guilty because of 
the defective direction you have afforded them. 

Thus far I have spoken of education in so far as it bears chiefly 
on the present life. But more important still is that moral and 
religious training which concerns the life to come ; and it is in this, 
and in this alone, that the genuine love of the Christian parent can be 
truly known. To bring up their offspring for the present life—even 
brute beasts do that ; to bring them up as good members of society 
and as good and useful citizens—why even this is perfectly done by 
Turks, Mohammedans, pagans and idolators ; but to bring them up 
properly in all that regards religion and piety towards God, 
is our most important affair here below—it is only Christian parents, 
solidly and sincerely Christian, who know how to do so. This is 
the most essential point ; and on this I shall have to speak at con- 
siderable length in the instruction that follows. 


VOL. III. 
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Sixteenth Wnstruction on the Commandments 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(a) INSTRUCTION 


To support your children and provide all that is needful for them 
according to their rank; to preserve them as far as possible from 
all that can injure them in body or in health; to render them capable 
of discharging some office or employment or of usefully filling some 
position in life; finally, to promote their temporal interests as best 
you can by exercising care and economy in the management of your 
possessions—such are the duties on which I had to speak in my 
last instruction. 

But though these duties seriously concern your conscience, 
they are nevertheless of an inferior order, and constitute nothing 
more than that part of education which concerns the body and the 
present life—that is to say, that education which I called material 
and civil. There is, however, another branch of education, which 
concerns the soul and the life to come—that is to say, moral and 
religious education, of which I have now to speak, which is the most 
important of the two, but which, unhappily, is the most neglected. 

Few in reality are the parents who pay ng attention to the 
temporal welfare of their children ; nay, many attend to it only too 
much. But a graver and much more common fault is that of edu- 
cating them thoroughly in all that concerns the world, and imper- 
fectly in all that concerns God ; in thinking much on their temporal 
welfare, and little or nothing on their eternal salvation—a fatal 
mistake that contributes to the ruin of both parents and children. 

Now, must you not admit that the salvation of the soul is the 
more important concern ? that it is the one thing necessary of which 
Jesus Christ speaks in the Gospel ? Why are you so anxious to have 
your infants baptized ? Is it not to offer them and give them to the 
God from whom you have received them? And God accepts them, 
and after having made them His adopted children and the heirs to 
His kingdom, He entrusts them to you once more, on condition that 
you bring them up for Him: Take this child and nurse him for me,» 


1 Exod. ii. 9. 
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He says to you in the words spoken of old by Pharaoh’s daughter 
when entrusting the infant Moses to his mother, though unaware of 
the relationship existing between the two. 

Furthermore, has not Jesus Christ especially instituted the 
sacrament of Matrimony for the purpose of furnishing you with the 
graces and helps necessary to enable you to bring up your children 
‘In a Christian manner? And was it not also with the same object » 
in view that He made the conjugal union indissoluble so that by 
remaining united, the husband and wife could unceasingly strive by 
their combined efforts to give their children Christian education ? 

This, then, is the great, the principal, object that must occupy 
your attention. If your children do not succeed in this world what 
after all does it matter? If they do not become distinguished for 
their talents, their riches, their honours, their dignities, it is of little 
real importance, provided they reach the haven of salvation ; while 
on the other hand what would it profit them to possess all the ad- 
vantages the world can afford if they were finally to lose their souls ? 

This much being premised for the purpose of inducing you to 
give due preference to those duties that merit it more, let us now 
proceed to consider what is required of you towards the Christian 
education of your children? It imposes four duties on you— 
instruction, vigilance, correction and good example. 

The first duty—a duty which is the foundation and basis of all 
the other duties—is Instruction. Hast thou children? says the Holy 
Ghost, instruct them and bow down their necks from their childhood.+ 
If you have children instruct them, and accustom them from their 
tenderest years to doing good ; like young trees or plants, they are 
easily bent. Hence the instruction in question will embrace two 
duties—that of teaching them the rudiments of Christian Doctrine, 
or what they are to believe and practise ; and that of training them 
to piety and devotion. 

1. As for the first point, if you wish to fulfil your duty properly, 
you must be careful to teach them the principal mysteries of our 
religion, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary, the 
Commandments of God’s Law, accompanying your instruction by 
sufficient explanation which should be amplified according as they 
advance in years and capacity. I know that very young children 
are not capable of much instruction ; even so you should not neglect 
to give them the broad outline which can be filled in and perfected 
later on. But I want to observe that even in the case of their children 
who are more or less grown-up and capable of understanding, parents 
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usually reduce all their efforts to a purely material instruction— 
to a few mutilated prayers, to a few words mechanically committed 
to memory and repeated without any real understanding of their 
meaning. And hence their children’s knowledge is little better 
than real ignorance—it is just like the knowledge displayed 
by a parrot. Do you imagine you have discharged your duty 
thereby ? 

According as their reason and judgment develop you should 
endeavour to take advantage of the fact, to explain to them as well 
as you can the meaning of the fundamental truths of religion. Give 
them a knowledge of the God who has created them, who is their 
true Father, and who has simply used you as His material instru- 
ment ; point out to them the end He has in view in creating them 
and placing them here on earth for a few short and fleeting years ; 
tell them of their destination to another life of everlasting happiness 
or everlasting misery ; explain to them the value of that soul which 
is within them, invisible, indeed, but infinitely more precious than 
the body which they see and feel; recount to them all Jesus Christ 
has done for that soul; and in this connexion explain to them the 
state of perdition in which they were born as a result of original sin 
and from which they have been purified by the merits of Jesus Christ 
applied to their souls in baptism ; dwell on the greatness of that bless- 
ing, and the obligations contracted thereby ; and finally impress on 
them the necessity of praying to God, the source of every good, and 
of consecrating their whole lives to Hin. 

“Oh, this is altogether too much,’”’ you may say; “‘ besides we 
leave the care of all these things to the priest or teacher.’ Be not 
deceived ; it is a duty that belongs primarily to you—you may, 
indeed, invoke their help, but you can never completely shift your 
burthen on to their shoulders. Add to this, that no one can convey 
instruction to your children so efficaciously and with such good results 
as you, both because of your greater authority over them, and because 
of the facilities afforded you by your ceaseless, intimate contact with 
them. The gentlest and smallest quantity of rain, provided only 
it falls frequently and at the proper season, does much more good 
to the earth than torrents of rain falling at the wrong time; and 
in the same way, easy and short lessons given opportunely from time 
to time during your ordinary household occupations, will prove much 
more profitable to your children than extensive instructions received 
elsewhere. If they are taught in the house, they will easily be 
perfected outside it later on ; while if they are left to learn everything 
at school, the result will not be near so satisfactory, both because 
they are distracted or rendered less attentive by the presence of 
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others, and because they are more inclined to forget what they learn 
at school than what they hear at home. 

“ But,” you urge, “if I only was capable I should not fail to 
instruct them ; but being ignorant myself, how can I teach others ?” 
I understand your difficulty thoroughly ; but is your excuse valid ? 
Would you consider it valid if made by a priest, a teacher, or any 
other person charged with the instruction of others? The very 
fact that you ought to be the first instructor and teacher of your 
children, imposes on you the obligation to learn, so as to be able to 
discharge your duty; and hence it is that priests are directed to 
admit no one to the sacrament of Matrimony who is not sufficiently 
instructed in the Christian Doctrine. In short, one sin is no excuse 
for the commission of another sin, and your ignorance on such a point 
would be a sin even if you had only yourself to account for; but 
much more is it a sin when you are bound to instruct your children. 

Make it your business, therefore, to be instructed, both for your 
own sake and for that of your children; and in the meantime, be 
at least careful to send them to school and catechism—not being able 
to instruct them yourself, the crowning fault of all would be that of 
neglecting to have them instructed by others. Can a mother, who 
has no milk to feed her infant, allow it to die of hunger because of 
that fact ? must she not entrust it to some one who has,—to a nurse 
for instance ? Now the nurses established by the Church to replace 
those parents who are incapable of properly instructing their 
children are pastors, confessors, teachers, and to these you must 
send your children if you do not wish them to be deprived of all 
instruction. 

The ignorance in which children are allowed to grow up is the 
first source of their misconduct. How many children do we find 
grown up and already steeped in vice who have no knowledge what- 
ever of religion ? 

Such, then, is your responsibility before God, with regard to the 
instruction you are bound to give your children. 

2. But this duty obliges you not only to teach them the rudi- 
ments of the Christian Doctrine, but also to form them to piety and 
devotion. The former concerns the training of the intellect, the 
latter the training of the heart. 

This training of the heart should commence from their tenderest 
years, as was done in the case of his son by the holy old man Tobias 
who is so highly praised in Sacred Scripture because: From his 
infancy he taught him to fear God. and to abstain from all sin,t They 
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who are so imprudent as carelessly to allow those early years to pass 
without conveying any education to their children, clearly show 
that they do not understand how advantageous it is to make a good 
impression on their minds and hearts. It is never too early to 
suggest sentiments of piety to them ; and it is a mere prejudice to 
imagine that it is necessary to await the use of reason before doing 
so. Do you regard the seed you scatter over the field as lost 
because hidden and buried in the earth? Certainly not—you 
well know that in its own time it will spring up and fructify; and 
in the meantime it germinates and develops under ground. In the 
same way a child of two or three years cannot as yet comprehend 
virtue, piety, religion ; yet that same child begins to form ideas of 
all these things, ideas which abide in him, grow and ripen, and later 
on produce fruit such as they could not have produced if conveyed 
only later on in life. 

It is important, therefore, to turn their minds to God at an early 
age, and impress on that still virgin soil a tender affection for 
Him. As soon as they begin to articulate their first accents, con- 
secrate and sweeten their lips with the holy names of Jesus and 
Mary ; teach them to grasp and kiss their holy images when they hold 
out their hands to caress you ; habituate those tiny hands to indicate 
hell under foot where the wicked are punished, and heaven above 
where the good are rewarded ; and finally to raise themselves towards 
heaven as if in act of thanks and praise to the Giver of every good 
gift. All this may seem small and trifling, but small and trifling 
though it may seem, a great doctor of the Church, St. Jerome, 
writing to the mother of a family, considered it his duty to draw 
attention to this as one of the principal points of a good Christian 
training. 

As soon, however, as your children begin to show signs of the 
use of reason, hasten to inspire them with a profound respect for God, 
all-present and all-seeing, a special love for Jesus Christ, a tender 
devotion towards Mary, their mother, a great respect for sacred things, 
for sacraments, for priests, for churches. Inspire them with a profound 
horror of sin, that greatest of all evils, and especially of those vices 
that are more common amongst children, such as lying, self-will, 
anger, jealousy, laziness ; at the same time teaching them to prize 
the contrary virtues of sincerity, obedience, meekness, frugality 
love: of labour. Teach them that man’s true glory and ereainese 
consist in loving God and observing His Commandments: Feay 
God and keep His Commandments, for this is all man.t In short, take 
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advantage of every occasion to give them good advice, now in one 
direction and now in another. 

This must not be taken to mean that you are to weary or repel 
them by continually preaching at them. Short observations, brief 
suggestions, a few general maxims naturally suggested by the cir- 
cumstances of your daily life, will suffice to enable the minds of your 
children to take them in little by little, and to acquire virtuous 
inclinations, 

To these good maxims must also be united corresponding practices. 
Hence you should accustom your children to pray every morning 
and evening, teaching them certain prayers, and habituating them 
to recite them regularly. You should also see that they properly 
receive the sacraments according to their age and capacity, for these 
are the living sources of justice and holiness. Do not fail to take 
advantage of the great solemnities of the year to excite them anew 
to piety by special preparation during the previous novena, or at 
least by the exercise of prayer, of abstinence, or mortification on the 
vigil, 

In all this, however, you should rather aim at doing well than 
at doing much; and you should not forget that you are not to 
render devotion wearisome or distasteful to children. Hence the 
practices assigned to them should be short and easy and in keeping 
with their age which does not readily tolerate lengthy devotions. 
Be content with little; but let that little be done attentively and 
devoutly. 

This, then, is what I mean by a parent’s duty of Christian in- 
struction—the rudiments of faith, the maxims of conduct, and the 
corresponding practices tending to establish them in piety and 
devotion. 

But how few are the parents who acquit themselves of this duty 
properly! We might almost say that the greater part of them are 
almost ashamed to speak with their children on matters of piety and 
religion. From their conversation you could never guess to what 
faith they belong—whether they are pagans or Christians ; for though 
they are ready to speak on everything else, yet their discourse 
never falls on God nor on matters of real edification. There is no 
seasoning, no flavour of Christianity, to be found therein. As for 
pious practices, they either allow their children to neglect them 
altogether or at least they regard them as mere accessories, and of 
secondary importance ; while they are far more anxious to see them 
polished and creditable in the eyes of the world than virtuous and 


devout before God. 
How is it possible for them to acquire an affection or taste for 
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piety, when neither in conversation nor actions you ever dream of 
pointing out to them the preference they owe to God, to their soul 
and to their salvation ? 

Now to what is all this due? Simply to the fact that the 
parents themselves are badly grounded in piety. Ifa spring contains 
only a few drops of water how will it be able to irrigate the land ? 
In the same way, if you are completely immersed in the affairs of the 
world, if you have little taste for the things of God, if your sense 
of religion is weak and languishing, if your conduct is disorderly 
or bad, how can you expect to transmit to your children the nourish- 
ment, the moisture, the sap you yourself do not possess? Nay, 
quite the contrary happens; for almost unconsciously you come to 
suggest to them various perverse maxims—maxims of hatred and 
revenge ; maxims of self-interest and avarice; maxims of vanity 
and of love of the world ; and by your discourses, your actions, and 
the whole tone of your life, you furnish them with a school of vice 
and an evil system of instruction. Now it is clear that not only 
does this mean the absence of the instruction you owe them, but 
it also amounts to downright depravation, and a most serious scandal, 
inasmuch as in acting thus you sow the baneful seed of sin and vice 
in the souls of your children. 

From all this you will infer that just as it is supremely important 
for you to be sufficiently instructed yourself in order to be able to 
instruct your children, so it is even more important still for you to 
possess sound piety in order to be able to transmit it to them. 
Otherwise it will really be nothing short of a miracle if your children 
do not grow up not only ignorant, but also steeped in vice 

To conclude this point; a good education requires that you 
must begin early to instruct your children properly and plant the 
seeds of piety firmly within them. This being done, you will have 
accomplished much—nay, all. For, in the words of the Holy Ghost 
Himself, the wisdom and good conduct of virtuous children hinge on 
two points—obedience and love. But to acquire both one and the 
other, there is no more efficacious means than religion. 

If you do your best to plant the seeds of piety firmly in the hearts 
of your children, it will be easy for you to lead them to discharge 
all their various duties. For they will be accustomed to recognize 
in your voice the voice of God Himself, and they will make it a 
matter of conscience not to transgress your orders, whether in small 
things or in great. Their respect and reverence for God, if well- 
grounded in their hearts, will enable them to set about fulfilling 
all their obligations with force and energy. Z 

But should it happen that they come to stray from the path 
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you have taught them, you will have other means to lead them 
back, as we shall see later on. Meanwhile, I simply observe here 
that good principles instilled into the minds of children will always 
be advantageous to them, even in the case in which they happen 
to go astray. The reason is clear: these principles, once grasped, 
are never completely forgotten; they may indeed be stifled or 
obscured or hidden out of sight under the heat and violence of the 
passions ; but completely destroyed—never. And should such prin- 
ciples prove to be opposed to the evil life that is being led, they can 
hardly fail at the very least to excite remorse of conscience, which 
is often enough to lead back to the right path, especially in times 
of accident, misfortune, illness, when remorse is felt more keenly 
and when the principles once imbibed flash out with greater force. 
Examples of this are far from rare ; and hence we should never despair 
of, anyone who has once laid the foundation of a good Christian 


education. 

But if ignorance is found along with vices and bad habits, we 
may fairly say that the evil is almost without a remedy. Such a 
person sins without remorse, and without remorse he remains, no 
matter what the circumstances that may arise. By what means 
and by what path can you hope to lead an unfortunate son who in 
matters of religion is as ignorant and as stupid as the beast ? What 
hope can you have of saving him? This single reflection should 
make you more and more alive to the importance and the necessity 
of sparing no pains to lay in the heart of your children the good 
foundation of Christian knowledge and Christian principles. 
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Seventeenth Fnstruction on the Commandments 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(6) VIGILANCE 


No matter how much care you may spend in instructing your 
children and in training them from their tenderest years to the 
practices of piety and the holy fear of God, it is not of itself enough 
for a good education. You must never forget that they are children 
of Adam, that they are sinful by nature, that they were conceived 
in sin and are naturally prone to evil. You should not, then, 
be surprised if in spite of the care you have taken to give them 
sound instruction, and in spite of the still greater care you may have 
devoted to bringing them up properly, they soon turn out to be 
plants that ill repay the cultivation given them. And hence it is 
that in addition to their general instruction, on which I have already 
spoken at great length, two other duties claim the attention of parents 
as necessary towards the proper training and care of children—these 
two duties are vigilance and correction. 

The object of vigilance is to forestall and prevent evil that might 
otherwise arise ; that of correction is to remedy evil already existing ; 
and as it is much better to prevent evil than to have to set about 
remedying it, you will readily understand that vigilance is by far 
the more important duty of the two; yet it is also that which is as 
a rule most neglected by parents 

And in fact there are many who feel displeased and angry with 
their children when they come to know of their faults and failings, 
but who on the other hand are slow to take the trouble of watching 
over them ; who live in entire good faith as if there was no danger to 
be feared ; who are unwilling to suspect evil and who foolishly rely 
on apparent innocence and on a goodness that has no real foundation. 
Now, what is the result ? This, that children taking advantage of 
such indolence and stupidity, and even doing their best to en- 
courage and increase it, secretly turn to all sorts of excesses and 
vices ; and finally the mystery is discovered only when it is too late 
—when the evil has become an inveterate habit. 

Now you must first of all remember that such ignorance does 
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not excuse you, since it is the direct outcome of culpable negligence. 
“Had I but known,” you may say, “I should have taken suitable 
precautions, I should have applied the proper remedy.”’ But why did 
you not know, replies St. Bernard ; was it not your duty to know ? 
at least what care did you take to inform yourself of the facts? It 
is a very strange thing, remarks St. Jerome, that you are often the 
last to learn of your children’s disorderly conduct which is already 
known to everybody—the neighbourhood is full of it ; the people 
round about complain of it; and yet you know nothing of it, you 
live in perfect tranquillity, you sleep undisturbed, nay, it not unfre- 
quently happens that you refuse to believe them guilty or even to 
suspect them, though their doings are as clear as noon-day to everyone 
but you. Now, how can you justify yourself before God, if you act 
so foolishly, and if, refusing to use your eyes and ears, you stand like 
a statue in the midst of your family ? It would not be possible for 
you to allow yourself to be so grossly deceived, if you only tooka 
little more interest in your children. 

Vigilance, then, is a duty that cannot be neglected without 

grave sin. Now this duty consists principally in three things :— 
(x) In carefully studying the character and dispositions of your | 
children ; (2) in guarding them from danger in every shape and form ; 
and (3) in always keeping your eyes open to their conduct and actions 
—three points that principally concern their youth and tender years, 
a period of their lives that decides all their future conduct and 
career. 
(1) I say in the first place that you must carefully study their 
character and dispositions so as to know, correct, and immediately 
quell their evil inclinations and desires. It is by no means difficult 
to do so ; for, if you only take the trouble toreflect and pay attention, 
a child quickly lets you see his tendency towards certain feelings of 
anger or of revenge, or of pride, or of self-will, or of vanity—baneful 
seeds that develop with age and are a sure sign of what they will grow 
into later on, if allowed to go unchecked. 

Study them carefully, then, so as to be able at the proper 
moment to repress their self-will, oppose their nascent passions, and 
incline them in a better direction. It would be great folly to allow 
everything to pass unnoticed or uncorrected on the pretext of their 
want of sense and judgment, as is done by only too many parents 
who seem to have no other care than that of promptly and anxiously 
satisfying all the wishes of their children and of indulging all their 
caprices so as to prevent them from sobbing and crying, and from 


being sullen or sad. i 
Thus it comes to pass that they become accustomed to prevail 
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over you, and to do and have everything their own way ; and it is 
not surprising if, having been allowed to acquire so bad a bent, there 
should come a time when they can no longer be corrected. You 
must, therefore, take advantage of their tender age, which is the most 
opportune and the most pliable. With little trouble you may then 
succeed in your intent ; but even so you must use proper vigilance, 
care and attention so as to know in time their good or evil tendencies. 

(2) Vigilance, in the second place, to ward off all danger from 
them. I here speak of those dangers that may arise from your own 
imprudence, and which are principally two. The first lies in the 
mixing up of the two sexes of which as a rule your family is composed. 
This promiscuity should always be a source of diffidence, no matter 
how tender their age, and no matter how innocent their general 
conduct. Indeed the Holy Ghost without making any distinction 
of ages compares woman to fire, and man to straw, thus warning us 
that such close proximity is never unattended by danger, because of 
the natural sympathy of the sexes which attracts one to the other 
almost unconsciously. You must, then, regard as very reprehensible 
the unrestricted liberty with which the boys and girls of some families 
are allowed to romp and play together without any restraint what- 
ever. Worse still is the habit of making use of both one and the 
other, without any discrimination, for certain duties or offices that 
should be discharged by the mother or by some such person—for 
instance, in dressing or undressing. Worst of all, if you were so 
imprudent as to have them sleep in the same bed with you or to have 
your children of different sexes sleep together. The danger that 
may arise therefrom is only too evident and only too often leads to 
the formation of evil habits, even before the poor children are capable 
of recognizing the malice of their actions. Even should you happen 
to be poor, you ought to make every sacrifice rather than expose 
your children to such a dreadful risk; do your best to procure the 
means necessary to enable you to do so; but at all costs let there be 
total separation between them in this respect. 

The second danger lies in the character of the persons to whom 
you entrust your children—their companions, their attendants, their 
masters and mistresses. You cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
there are guardians who stand in great need of being themselves 
guarded ; that children can be ruined by each and all of these; and 
that even if they do earn some money or acquire some knowledge or 
buiness capacity, it is often at the expense of their innocence, which 
is inestimably more valuable. Confessors know this only too well, 
and if they could only speak and reveal the secrets confided to them 
they would make you shudder with horror. Consequently, you 
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must be prudent and very cautious in the choice of persons to whom 
to entrust in any way the care of your children. Do not trust to 
appearances alone, and do not attach too much importance to a 
trifling expense or a trifling gain ; but aim at seeking persons of tried 
and reliable character, and with a view to this, make suitable enquiries 
regarding them. I freely admit that in spite of the most scrupulous 
precautions, you can be deceived ; but in such a case, it will be your 
misfortune and not your fault. But as far as you are concerned you 
should use at least as much caution as you are accustomed to employ 
when there is question of entrusting your money to the hands of 
others. 

This applies specially and principally to girls who, as soon as 
they are grown up and begin to mix with the world, are surrounded 
by greater dangers still. They are an exceedingly fragile charge ; and 
hence I trust you will not be scandalized if with regard to them I 
advise you not to depend on even their nearest relatives—their brothers, 
uncles, cousins, and so on. Relationship and blood are not always 
a sufficient rampart against passion and sensuality. Let mothers, 
then, be very careful as to the company into which their daughters 
go, and the character of the persons and places they frequent. 

Hence you should exercise great caution as to how far you may 
permit them to go out alone from your house, even for the purpose 
of attending devotions in the church. Not to mention the fact that 
not unfrequently it is not all devotion that brings them to the church, 
I merely observe here that even churches may be places of danger, 
inasmuch as they are frequented not only by the pious and devout 
but also at times by the sinful and dissolute, who do not hesitate to 
make use of God’s house to ensnare and corrupt innocence, modesty, 
and chastity. Hence it may occasionally happen to girls, going thus 
unattended to devotions, that their loss is greater than any possible 
gain ; and hence you should under such circumstances make it clear 
to them that retirement and obedience are an offering much more 
agreeable to God than all their devotions. 

The obligation of vigilance also demands that you should follow 
their conduct and proceedings with an attentive eye—an obligation 
that in a special way concerns those occasions on which you are com- 
pelled to leave them to themselves ; for instance, when at school 
or business. To many, this, unfortunately, proves to be the time of 
their undoing, because of the many occasions, scandals and external 
temptations, to which they are exposed. You ought, therefore, to 
keep an eye on the places they frequent, the friendships they 
contract, the class of companions by whom they are surrounded 
and you should furthermore frequently make enquiries regarding their 
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behaviour from their teachers or masters who indeed are often 
surprised, and with good reason, at never hearing parents make 
the slightest demand regarding the conduct and general character 
of their children. 

Should your children be studious and fond of reading you ought 
to be very careful as to the class of books that fall into their hands. 
It is impossible to tell the evil effect wrought by certain books on 
the mind and heart, the faith and morals of children; and I do not 
know by what fatality it happens that the most pernicious books 
are precisely those that have the greatest attractions for studious 
youth. Be watchful, then, and on the alert in this matter; and if 
you happen to be uneducated and unable to judge their books for 
yourself, have them examined by some capable and trustworthy 
person; but at all costs, take out of their hands those infamous 
volumes and those vile papers, which are nothing short of a school 
of unbelief and immorality. If you act otherwise, you may in your 
simplicity flatter yourself at having clever and educated persons 
in your family, whereas;.a reality you will have only the dissolute 
and the vicious who wili prove the scandal and the plague of your 
family. 

(3) Coming now to the third point, youshould make it your 
practice to watch over your children with such vigilance that there 
is not a single instant in which they are not under your eyes, or in 
which you do not perfectly know where they are. It is truly 
pitiable to see so many children allowed to run wild, dispersed 
over the streets and squares ; and so many young girls roaming idly 
about, without any surveillance whatever. You would be inclined 
to say that they are fatherless and motherless orphans ; but no, they 
have parents, though these parents never cast a thought on them. 
It was this consideration that led St. John Chrysostom to say that 
in this world “there is greater care taken of beasts of burthen than 
of children.”” And the reason he gives is this: if I ask after the 
whereabouts of your horse or your ass you will be able to give an 
exact reply at every hour of the day ; but not so with regard to your 
children—you will calmly answer that you do not know where they 
are. Do they, then, cost you so little thought that you can thus 
abandon them to chance? Or do you imagine that it makes no 
matter if they are in one place rather than another? Here, then, 
we have the reason why later on you have to ask in suspicion where 
they have learned such and such a vice which has been manifested 
in them, and who has taught them those horrible expressions and 
those revolting maxims you hear them give utterance to! Alas! 
how little time does it take to ruin a child! 
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Try, then, to keep them under your eyes as far as possible, to 
accompany them yourself or have them accompanied by trustworthy 
persons, even at the risk of some expense or inconvenience. And 
if circumstances will not permit you to do so, you should at least 
keep a careful account of the time it is necessary for them to be 
absent ; you should know the exact hour at which school opens or 
business begins, as well as the hour they terminate ; as also the time 
necessary for them to fulfil the duties with which they may have 
been charged. You will thus be able to notice the slightest delay 
and be in a position to ask them the reason thereof. 

An excellent plan would be that of occasionally pretending 
not to notice them, while at the same time you quietly observe how 
far they are really faithful to their duties. Asa result, you will often 
find that in place of going to school, or church, or business, their 
steps are directed elsewhere, and that they run here and there, 
wasting their time amidst the lowest and worst companions possible, 
from whom they are sure to learn nothing but evil; and you will 
sometimes even find that they have secret appointments or places 
of resort which prove to be the ruin of their souls. 

The sacraments, too, which your children receive can also be 
of great help in enlightening you. Pay particular attention to this 
point, which is one of capital importance. On the one hand there 
is the fact that it is not a good rule to allow your children to go alone 
to confession and communion ; but on the other hand, should you 
accompany them you may run the risk of driving them to make 
sacrilegious communions in order to avoid being remarked by you 
or whoever accompanies them. What, then, is to be done under 
these delicate circumstances? This: make them clearly under- 
stand that confession is one thing and communion another; that 
as regards confession you only wish to be a witness to its being made, 
but that you do not for a moment intend to force them to go to one 
confessor rather than another; while as for communion, that you 
leave them perfectly free to receive or not receive, because it is not 
so necessary as confession, and, moreover, because the frequent 
reception of communion is a matter that must be decided between 
themselves and their confessor. This being understood and acted 
upon, be careful to avoid reproving or questioning your children 
if you happen to observe that their confessions are not followed by 
communion; on the contrary you should endeavour to appear as 
if you had not noticed the fact. But at the same time this circum- 
stance should serve as a warning to you to examine their conduct 
with closer attention, and to devote more care to discovering the 
cause of it. By closer and niore minute investigation you will 
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probably come upon some secret vice that had previously escaped 
your notice, and you will thus be able to apply the proper remedy. 

Oh! what troubles and what anxieties! you will say; but did 
you not know that the education of your children is an extremely 
anxious duty ? You should however find comfort and consolation in 
the consideration that God knows perfectly well all the trials and 
burthens of your state, and that He will also know how to aid you 
to surmount them and render them meritorious. 

Vigilance, then, I repeat, vigilance. So necessary is it, indeed, 
that you should put it before all else, and even sacrifice various 
practices of piety and devotion which are more in accordance with 
your tastes and inclinations. Itisassuredly impossible that practices 
which make you omit the more essential obligations of your state 
and which stand in the way of the proper education of your 
children, can be pleasing to God. Instead of regarding them as 
meritorious, He will look on them as faults. 

Tell me, could there be a holier or more sublime occupation 
than that of being face to face with Ged as was Moses on the summit 
pf Mount Sinai? Yet, while the saint was wrapt in ecstasy in the 
presence of his Creator, his people delivered themselves over to 
idolatrous practices at the foot of the mount. . Now what happened 
to Moses through no fault of his, happens daily to parents, and that 
culpably. A mother, for instance, wishes to assist at morning 
Mass, pass several hours in the church, and take part in the cele- 
bration of every feast day; while she is absent her daughters at 
home have their reunions and devotions and worshippers, but devotions 
and worshippers quite other than prayers and rosary-beads. Well 
she imagines she has gained much merit before God ; but she never 
suspects that she returns home guilty in His eyes of all the faults 
to which her absence has given occasion. 

Hence you must not sacrifice the duties of your state to devotion, 
but on the contrary, devotion must be sacrificed to the duties of 
your state. Attend first of all to your house and family, and when 
this is done turn your thoughts to the house of God. God is every- 
where, and is even more easily found in the occupations in which 
we may have been placed by His holy will, which is the primary rule 
of Christian perfection. By this I do not mean to say that you should 
stay away altogether from the Church in order to watch over your 
family. If you know how to divide the hours of the day, and how 
to take advantage of every moment, you will be well able to attend 
to all the needs and all the wants of your family, without infringing 
on the time necessary for your usual devotions. 

Furthermore, if even the works of piety are not enough lawfully 
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to exempt you from the duty of vigilance over your children, judge 
whether you can be dispensed by a life spent in idleness, in useless 
conversations, in visits and pleasures, in public-houses and places of 
resort, This observation specially concerns you who in your love 
of pleasure and amusement allow the care of your children to devolve 
wholly upon your wives. You are deceived if you imagine that 
you can thus shift all the weight on to their shoulders. God has 
given this charge to both, conjointly and equally, and each is bound 
to attend to that charge, though in different ways—the wife ought 
principally to exercise surveillance over the daughters of the family, 
who as a rule abide at home with her; while the husband should 
attend principally to the sons whose life is as a rule spent outside 
the house. Moreover, generally speaking, husbands enjoy more 
authority and more weight, and are more looked up to; and con- 
sequently their responsibility is greater in the sight of God. 
Reflect carefully, then, on the subject of vigilance which is a 
point of the last importance. Let a certain amount of distrust always 
attend you in the ruling of your house. Such distrust or suspicion 
would be a sin if it concerned those of whom you have no account 
to render; but in the case of the children whom God has specially 
entrusted to your care, you should be inclined to fear and distrust 
rather than to good faith and security, if you really wish to rule your 
house properly and discharge your duties in a Christian manner 
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Eighteenth Instruction on the Commanoments 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(c) CORRECTION 


In our last instruction we saw the exceedingly grave obligation that 
binds parents to exercise vigilance over their children so as to prevent 
all evil that might arise. To make everything as clear as possible 
we glanced at various important points that are frequently neglected 
or badly attended to. But in spite of all care and vigilance, children 
often disobey and do evil ; and hence another duty has been imposed 
on parents—that of using the authority God has given them to 
hold their children in check by opportune correction, a duty which 
consists in warning them, reproving them and chastising them, more 
or less severely according to the circumstances of each particular case. 

There is no duty more strongly recommended than this, and 
in Ecclesiasticus the Holy Spirit insists on it over and over again 
in the gravest terms: He that loveth his son frequently chastiseth 
him. . . . A horse not broken becometh stubborn and a child left to 
himself will become headstrong. . . . Bow down his neck while he is 
young, 1nd beat his sides while he is a child, lest he grow stubborn and 
regard thee not and so be a sorrow of heart to thee; and many other 
passages of a similar character that should never be lost sight of. 

Those instructions, however, are general; the important point 
consists in knowing when to apply them in any particular case. I 
am well aware that it is not so easy to lay down precise rules for 
correction which must always depend on a number of very dissimilar 
circumstances ; nevertheless I shall dwell on two points which will 
be of great help in practice; these are the principal qualities that 
correction should possess and the principal faults that are committed 
with regard to it. 

As for the first point, correction must possess two qualities: 
the one regarding time, the other the manner. Regarding time, cor- 
rection should commence from an early age, a circumstance specially 
marked out by the Holy Ghost for your instruction when He says! 
Bow down his neck while he is young and beat his sides while he is @ 
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child, so as to overcome his hardness and obstinacy while he is 
still young and capable of being bent. In speaking thus, the Holy 
Spirit is far from approving of the notion that everything is innocent: 
and pardonable in childhood, and that all idea of correction should 
be banished therefrom ; on the contrary, He wishes that you should 
occasionally trample on that natural tenderness which fills your: 
heart and prevents you from employing the necessary severity, and 
that you should have the courage at the proper time to close your 
ears to their cries and tears, thus loving them with a love that is. 
wise no less than strong, and not with a love that is blind, excessive 
and intent only on what pleases them. 

And the reason given in Sacred Scripture is worthy of note, 
when too late you will find how true it is: lest he grow stubborn: 
and regard thee not, lest your children become obstinate and in- 
corrigible. It is a curious but striking fact, that when children are 
young little care is taken to educate them properly, on the ground 
that they are young; while when they are grown up, parents often 
complain that they can no longer rule them, simply because they 
are grown up and determined to have their own way. Now I ask: 
When do you intend to begin training them, if, as you state, it is 
too early while they are young and too late when they are grown up? 
While they are young you will not, and when they are grown up 
you cannot. You will, consequently, never find a suitable time. 
Recognize your mistake, therefore, and be well persuaded that you 
must commence this task in time. While a tree is young and tender 
it may easily be bent and trained; but when it has become big 
and strong it is no longer possible to change it from what it has grown 
into. It is the same way with children; you must control them 
and not allow them to live as they please in the deceitful hope that 
they will get sense as they grow older. Doubtless judgment naturally 
grows with ripening years; but bad habits are formed at the same 
time, and these gradually prevailing over judgment and reason, render 
them intolerant of all discipline. And then the time comes when you 
would be anxious to exercise your authority, but are unable to 
succeed ; you reprove them, and they only laugh at you; you grow 
angry and they sometimes go so far as to turn on you and raise 
their hands against you ; until finally it will come to pass that instead 
of their fearing you, you yourself will be compelled to stand in fear 
of them. 

In this connexion it is important to notice another great mis- 
_ take which is sometimes committed and which consists in using 
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towards grown-up children a greater severity than that used towards 
them in their earlier years. I am fully alive to the fact that you 
should never lay aside your authority; but you ought always to 
exercise it with due regard to children’s ages. Harsh treatment, 
and especially blows, are ill adapted to more advanced years, and 
it is not rare for such treatment to lead to lamentable scenes between 
father and son. To avoid the sorrowful alternative of having either 
to quarrel with them or to bear all in silence, destroy the roots of 
evil while they are yet young. 

See that from the very first your children habituate themselves 
to respect your words, and never allow them to disobey you with 
impunity—not even a single time. To succeed, however, you must 
be reasonable and moderate in all your commands. There are many 
orders that you may refrain from giving without the slightest in- 
convenience, but there is not one that should be allowed to be 
disobeyed once it has passed your lips. The object of the order 
itself may be a mere trifle, and hence you need not command it; 
but once you have done so, your order must never be allowed to 
pass unnoticed and unobeyed, nor can its infraction ever be regarded 
as a trifle. In thus accustoming them to docility in small things, 
it will become almost an impossibility for them to dare to disobey 
you in things that are greater ; and should they really happen to do 
so, you will then increase the severity of the correction proportionately 
to the amount of obstinacy or disobedience they display. It would 
be truly pitiable were you to stoop to entreaties and even to rewards 
in certain and only too frequent cases of greater obstinacy on the 
part of your children. Do you not see that in acting thus you are 
merely rewarding their disobedience and, instead of preventing it, 
are encouraging its continuance by habituating your children to 
disobey you so as to be better treated ? Carefully follow this advice : 
either do not contend with your children at all, or, if you do, always 
see that you come out victorious ; for woe to you if you give way 
even a single time to their will. 

As to the manner of administering correction, it must always 
be judicious. To explain: correction is a remedy, a medicine ; con- 
sequently, like medicines, it may not be used continually, at all 
hours, and without measure ; but with discretion, in due season, and 
according as needed—neither more nor less. 

As a general rule it must be used rarely, because medicines, if 
given too frequently, are injurious rather than helpful. Consequently 
if all day long you deafen your children’s ears with angry cries, they 
will soon become accustomed to the sound of that bell and ere long 
you may ring it as much as you please. To be always reprimanding 
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is the same as never to reprimand; while if you pass over certain 
little failings they will be much more ready to listen to you when 


you have to speak to them of things of greater importance. 
Sometimes it will be better to remain silent and take no notice ; 


at other times a glance will be enough, or a single warning, or a 
particular tone of voice ; what use is it then to insist and keep repeat- 
ing and harping on the same subject, making yourself tiresome and 
annoying, when with much less trouble you could secure the desired 


result ? 
The correction which will suffice for one child, owing to his 


docile nature, will not be enough for another who is of a harder and 
more obstinate nature. Some children are like lambs and may be 
led by gentleness, while others can only be controlled by severity. 
You should, therefore, study the character and disposition of your 
children so as to be able to vary your methods according to their 
tendencies, since the same treatment is not to be meted out to all, 
even for precisely the same offence. 

You must also know how to distinguish between fault and fault ; 
for some faults are the outcome of levity, while others are malicious; 
and greater severity should be reserved for graver faults, especially 
for those against morals and good conduct. Hence I cannot 
comprehend why you often make such a noise about a broken pain 
of glass, the loss of a piece of money, the tearing or soiling of dress 
or clothes, while you look on with indifference at the corruption of 
their morals, at the licence of their conversation and conduct, their 
passion for games of chance, their deceitful, indolent, irreligious 
character. Is not this a complete upsetting of ideas? Is not the 
soul, according to Jesus Christ, of more value than dress, or money, 
or food ? Is not the life more than the meat?1 Why then do you regard 
such failings with indifference ? What idea can your children form 
of these failings, substantial though they are, when you either do 
not reprimand them at all or merely do so in a half-hearted or per- 
functory fashion? Must they not practically conclude that such 
things are of small importance and need cause them no anxiety ? 
Such are the erroneous ideas you cause by your indifference. 

These, then, are the judicious rules which you should follow 
in administering correction, and which you will have no difficulty 
in observing if you always keep God in view, and the true good of 
your children. 

But in order to obtain a still better grasp of these rules, let us 
now pass on to examine the principal defects that are committed 
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in this connexion. These defects may be reducel to three: excessive 
kindness and indulgence, or excessive rigour and severity, or, what 
is more surprising, both defects together. 

1. By excessive kindness and indulgence. This is a failing 
common to certain over-tender parents who idolize their children, 
and who for fear of causing them grief or sadness or pain or dis- 
pleasure, hide their faults, allow them to go unpunished, and even 
show themselves so deplorably weak as to applaud them and feel 
pleasure in their doings, which they foolishly regard as indications 
of a high spirit. But, alas! into what extremes are not children 
led who are thus brought up and thus flattered! You perhaps have 
no other intention than that of gaining their affection; but while 
your intention may be good, you are greatly in error if you imagine 
you can induce them to love you with a true filial love by a spirit 
of compliance that permits all and bears with all. Now this is the 
very way to lead them to despise you, by teaching them completely 
to forget the respectful fear they ought to have of you. Hence it 
is that by loving them thus, you really show that you hate them 
with a strong and deadly hatred, a hatred directed not only towards 
your children, but also towards yourself, since it practically amounts 
to disposing them little by little to a life of continual unrestraint 
and disorder, thus drawing down on your own head untold anguish 
and regret. The child who is your idol to-day, will one day be 
your cross. 

Those parents also sin in this respect who while not altogether 
omitting correction, yet administer it far too gently and are wanting 
in resolution, firmness and requisite vigour, and merely use their 
tongue when it would be necessary to use the hands. All ends in 
remonstrances and strong language or in cries and threatening words 
at which children merely laugh. 

Such was the sin of the high-priest, Heli, who was so severely 
punished by God, though in other respects he was a man of virtuous 
and irreprehensible life. Warned though he was of the sacrilegious 
profanation committed in the Temple by his two sons, Ophni and 
Phinees, instead of taking the energetic measures which the extent of 
the evil required, and which in his capacity as father, high-priest 
and judge of the people he should have taken, he merely called them 
before him and said to them: Why do ye these kind of thine 
very wicked things—which I hear from al the people ? Prices a 
my sons; for it 1s no good report I hear. Such in substance was 
the only correction he administered to them for their very serious 
public misconduct ; and this foolish weakness of his only brought 
on him and his sons a shameful death. 
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Identical is the folly of certain parents who have recourse to 
soothing measures when the wound really requires and demands 
fire and the knife ; and who content themselves with a few words of 
advice or reproof or with some light punishment. Far other should 
be their attitude Such correction and such advice are all very 
well when your children are merely guilty of some childish failing 
of little or no consequence ; but when their faults are serious and 
when repeated warnings prove of no avail, you should proceed to act, to 
apply stronger remedies, and to utilize the authority God has placed 
in your hands. In saying this I must not be understood to mean 
that you are not to be gentle and kind towards your children ; but 
to that gentleness and kindness you must always add sufficient firm- 
ness and energy to make you feared as well as respected. And do 
not fear that your children will love you less thereby,—they will even 
esteem you more. ; 

2. But in avoiding one extreme you must be careful not to fall 
into the other and much more dangerous and harmful extreme of 
treating your children with too much severity. There are certain 
parents who are so dominated by impatience, anger and ill-humour 
that they will suffer nothing or bear with nothing ; who do not know 
how to say a tender or loving word; who are always harping on 
faults and faultfinding in season and out of season; who have re- 
proaches always on their lips and in their eyes; who are ever ready 
to strike or to threaten ; who in fine are so brutal and barbarous 
that even when they do chastise their children for a just cause, never 
observe due measure or restraint in doing so, but hurl themselves 
on them without any attempt at self-control, and pitilessly beat 
them as if they were made of iron or of bronze. Alas! what a dread- 
ful mistake is it thus to bring up children, thus to show oneself always 
irritated, always sharp and angry towards them!—a mistake that 
cannot fail to inspire them with hatred and aversion in your regard 
and to lead them to look upon you not as a parent, but as a tyrant 
and an executioner; a defect owing to which many children, really 
of a good disposition and certain to turn out creditably in other hands, 
can only be spoiled and ruined in yours, and have recourse to the most 
desperate measures such as that of running away and becoming 
homeless vagabonds, or of embracing a state that is not suitable 
for them—and all this simply to deliver themselves from a burthen 
which has become insupportable. 

Listen, then, to the warning which St. Paul gives you on this 
head: Fathers, provoke not your children to anger but bring them up in 
the discipline and correction of the Lord. Do you clearly under- 
stand ? Your correction must be the correction of the Lord, that is 
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to say, animated and directed by a genuine wish for their salvation 
—not the correction of the demon, that is to say, not a correction 
instigated by brutal rage or diabolical fury which only seeks to vent 
itself, and the only result of which is to ill-treat children instead 
of improving them. If in administering correction you have no other 
motive than the good of your children, you will easily know how to 
observe due limits and not to proceed further than is necessary ; 
and even should the circumstances of the case demand severe punish- 
ment you should always let it be seen that while you are indignant 
with them, you do not cease to love them ; in this way your children 
will be disposed to receive their correction with fruit, since on the 
one hand they know perfectly well the wrong they have done, and on 
the other hand they are persuaded that you chastise them unwillingly, 
reluctantly, and purely for their own good. 

And that they may be all the more convinced that the severity 
you use towards them on certain occasions really springs from your 
affection for them, it is necessary that in all things else you display 
proper care and attention in their regard; that you show your 
approbation and pleasure when they give evidence of their sub- 
mission and obedience ; that you know how to animate and encourage 
them by little rewards ; and especially that you allow them to want 
for nothing that is necessary for, or becoming to, their state. For, 
remember, if the exercise of your authority is limited to 
threatening them and beating them, and if in all the rest you take 
10 care of them, but hold them always tied down like slaves, without 
procuring them any amusement, and if you are not only unwilling 
to face the necessary expenses of their bringing up, but even 
make them wait months and months for some article of clothing 
that is indispensable to them; oh! then I promise you, you will 
never gain their affection and without their affection you will never 
succeed in accomplishing anything by your correction—nay, you will 
see on the contrary that they are always ready to do the wrong 
thing, if only out of obstinacy and spite. 

Everything may be obtained from children who truly love their 
parents ; but love is gained by love. You must, then, from time 
to time show them that you love them—not indeed by tolerating 
what you ought not to tolerate, but by the thousand little attentions 
and acts of gentleness that characterize a good parent. 

3. Finally, strange as it may seem, thereisa third class of parents 
who at one and the same time fall into both the extremes to which 
we have referred—excessive rigour and excessive indulgence. And 
though the statement may seem improbable because contradictory, 
this particular class is, perhaps, the most common of all in practice. 
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There speak of those parents who, in the ruling of their house, have 
no other guide than the good humour or the bad by which they 
happen to be dominated at the moment, and as a result of which 
they are always running into one extreme or the other. At one time 
they are too severe, at another time too indulgent ; at one time they 
upset the whole house for nothing, while at another time they see the 
most reprehensible conduct take place under their very eyes and 
merely laugh and joke at it with their children; and almost in an 
instant they pass from one extreme to the other—from caresses to 
chastisement, from chastisement to caresses. Now this is nothing 
short of the conduct of fools. What authority can you acquire over 
your children by such curious conduct, doing all things out of their 
proper time and place, and simply led by the impulses of passion 
or humour, and not according to reason and calm reflection ? The 
education of children is no affair of humour or caprice, but is a 
matter of sound judgment, and mature reflection. You must 
consequently exercise a certain dominion over yourself and main- 
tain a certain equanimity of spirit if you wish to be respected by 
your children. 

Imitate those parents who by an even and well-sustained temper 
put themselves in a position to win and retain the love and respect 
of their children without having any need to resort to continuous 
forms and acts of severity. These are truly genuine educators; 
but unfortunately they are rare. You are in the habit of resorting 
to menaces and to caresses, yet you accomplish nothing; while 
they with a sign, a word, a glance, make themselves obeyed at once. 
Observe the difference ; now why is it ? because, I repeat, in the 
bringing up of your children you must always be consistent, always _ 
preserve a fixed and unvaryingly even attitude of mingled mildness 
and gravity. If you do not know how to control yourself how can 
you hope to control others! 

Before concluding this subject, there are various other important 
considerations that should claim attention inasmuch as on this in 
great part will depend the fruit and efficacy of correction; but to 
avoid being too long, I will defer them to the next instruction. 

Meanwhile from all that has been said thus far, you will have 
gathered that the most difficult part in the education of children is 
that of correction. To administer correction properly, you require 
no slight tact and prudence—a quality that is by no means common. 
You require prudence to distinguish case from case, prudence to 
suit the chastisement to the temperament and dispositions of your 
children, prudence to select favourable times and occasions, finally 
prudence to restrain you from adopting certain over rigid or over 
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lax measures and thus drawing down on yourself either their contempt 
by your over-indulgence or their aversion by undue severity. 

In this regard prudence in parents is preferable to holiness. 
Holiness is advantageous to him who possesses it, but prudence 
is necessary in him who has to rule others. Hence it is not rare 
to see parents who are really good, pious and devout, but who at 
the same time are useless in the matter of bringing up their children. 
They are good for themselves, but bad for education, because their 
character is too soft and compliant or because they expect too much 
and are repellent in consequence. The world is often surprised to 
‘see wicked children with such good parents ; but the fact should cause 
no surprise at all, since goodness alone is not enough—it must also 
be joined to prudence. On the other hand, there are many parents 
who are by no means so pious, yet who succeed much better in the 
education of their children, because they have more capacity, more 
prudence, and more judgment in governing them. 

And how, you may ask, are we to obtain this prudence ? Act 
always with a right intention, your purpose being God and the good 
of your children ; act always with reflection and without precipitation ; 
sometimes ask advice of others, and do not trust too much to your 
own feelings ; above all, consult God in prayer, imploring light from 
Him who is the only giver of all good gifts, and He will enlighten 
“you and enable you to discern on all occasions the best course to 
pursue for the good government of your children. 
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Mineteenth Anstruction on the Commandments 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(d) Goop EXAMPLE 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the rules I have lately laid down—rules of 
prudence, of discretion, of judgment—as a guide to enable you to 
administer correction properly to your children, there yet remain 
‘to be set forth other directions on which the result and efficacy of 
correction depend to a large extent. As soon as I have laid them 
before you, I shall bring this subject to a close by dwelling on the 
importance of applying yourself unsparingly to the proper education 
of your children. 

The first advice I have now to give is that you should be on 
your guard against manifesting the least shade of partiality in the 
management of your children. In a family where there are several 
children it often happens that there is found a great difference 
amongst them in character, in spirit, in talent, just as there is often 
a great difference in form and features; and, moreover, it is quite 
natural that parents should sometimes take a greater liking to one 
than to the other; nay, it even occasionally happens that they 
experience a certain feeling of aversion or antipathy with regard 
to one or other of their children. Such natural feelings are not sins 
but you must keep them under control and repress them so that 
they are in no way allowed to influence your attitude, which should 
be the same to all without any exception of persons; were you to 
act otherwise you would be guilty of a serious mistake. 

It would be impossible to explain how injurious such distinctions 
and preferences are to good education. That marked propensity in 
favour of one who, quite different from all the others, becomes the 
object of your special care and attention, and whose every act meets 
your praise or approval ; that open aversion in the case of another 
whom you make the object of harshness and rigour and in whom 
you are always ready to find something to blame and condemn, 
amount to downright, flagrant injustice. If all are equally your 
children, why this difference in treatment ? Must there, to the 
shame of humanity, be found in you that which is not to be met 
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with in the very beasts, which love all their young in an equal 
degree ! 

Furthermore, such injustice is highly injurious in every respect. 
It is injurious to those who are favoured because you thus draw 
down on them the animosity of all the others, and because you thus 
teach them to be exacting, vicious, proud, and ever ready to abuse 
your weakness. Alas! you shall one day come to see the sad reward 
you will receive from these, your Benjamins, for all the attention 
you have lavished on them. It is baneful also to the rest of your 
children who finding themselves humbled, passed over, neglected, 
no longer regard you with eyes of love, and hence are no longer ready 
or willing to accept at your hands a correction which they take in 
bad part as inspired by hatred and aversion ; and who finally come 
to conceive rancour, and bitterness, and burning jealousy towards 
those whom they see treated better than themselves—a frame of 
mind that grows with increase of years and finally breeds between 
brother and brother feelings of discord and disunion that can never 
be smoothed over. Such, then, is the result of your partiality ; 
such the serious injury it is likely to produce in the various members 
of your family. 

But, you may say, is it not right to distinguish and prefer those 
who are most praiseworthy ? Quite right, indeed, provided your 
preference is based on real merit and not on accidental qualities. 
I simply desire to insist on the fact that passion should not be 
allowed to blindfold your eyes ; it is only too easy to persuade your- 
self that it is superior merit that makes you prefer one to the other, 
whereas in reality it may readily be nothing more than particular 
affection or stronger sympathy on your part. 

It is not the qualities of mind or body that constitute real merit 
in this case, but qualities of the heart—prudence, submission, 
obedience, good conduct. Where these exist you can indeed show 
special marks of satisfaction so as to encourage the one and excite 
the emulation of the others. In such a case, those who are passed 
over have no reasonable cause to complain, since it depends 
altogether on themselves to obtain similar treatment. In short,’ 
such an attitude is by no means a cut-and-dry system of favours 
for one and aversion for the others, a system that is always un- 
reasonable and injurious, but a just distribution of rewards and 
chastisements which, of itself, can offend no one. 

But in spite of all this do not forget that even though one of 
your children merits your affection more than the others, you must, 
nevertheless, carefully refrain from making too marked a demonstra- 
tion of your love for that particular one. That esteem and affection 
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should be greater in proportion as the merit is greater, is only natural ; 
but demonstrations of esteem and affection require to be very prudently 
and cautiously exhibited. The memorable examples left us by God 
in Sacred Scripture regarding the baneful effects produced on the 
family of Jacob by paternal predilection, just though it was in the 
case of Joseph, should convey a striking lesson. Of all the sons of 
Jacob, Joseph was the most lovable, the wisest and the best con- 
ducted ; yet because his father had given him a richer and more 
beautiful garment, the distinction thus made attracted such intense 
jealousy on the part of his brothers that it finally burst forth in the 
most dreadful manner, with the result that he was sold by them 
into slavery. 

This example should show how prudent and cautious you must 
be in external demonstrations of special affection. Preference may 
be very just, but it is not always prudent to show it. What you 
should specially aim at is to preserve the affection of all your children 
and to maintain amongst them mutual kindness, concord, peace and 
charity. Now it will be impossible for you to succeed in this if you 
display marked signs of distinction and partiality in your dealings 
with your children. 

My second advice is this: let father and mother be in complete 
agreement in the government of their family ; for if they do not agree 
in their views of things, and if they are not in harmony in practice 
it will be impossible for the education of their children to prove a 
success. 

A carriage drawn by two horses runs very smoothly if both 
pull together and unite their forces; but if one pulls one way and 
the other another, only poor progress can be made. Do you see the 
application ? If, for instance, you disapprove of the conduct of 
your wife and regard it as too mild and indulgent ; and on the other 
hand, if she condemns your conduct, regarding it as too harsh and 
severe; and if both of you take exactly opposite measures, if you 
ceaselessly contradict and blame one another, and if you even have 
the imprudence to do so in the presence of your children, thus making 
them witnesses of your altercations or contests, what will be the result ? 
The result will be that both of you render yourselves contemptible 
in the eyes of your children, that you lower your character before 
them and that you completely destroy the good effect your correction 
should produce—your children will readily persuade themselves that 
they will be protected and defended by one parent if they are 
condemned by the other parent; and hence your mutual discord 
completely destroys the spirit of domestic discipline, foments in- 
subordination amongst your children, and wearies out that parent 
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who, if left alone and not impeded, would be very capable of 
ruling. 

It is, then, of the highest importance that parents should be 
of one mind and at perfect agreement in the guidance of their 
children, And should disagreement arise—for it is hardly possible 
always to see eye to eye—try to come to an understanding in private, 
without affording your children any room to suspect there is any 
difference of opinion between you It will not be difficult to come 
to an understanding, if in a peaceable and friendly frame of mind 
and with no other motive than the sole good of your children, you 
set forth your reasons without animosity or recrimination. But, 
let me repeat, in the presence of your children you must be of one 
mind and you must mutually support one another, so that the 
saying in the Gospel may not be verified in your case: Every 
kingdom divided against ttseif shall be made desolate.+ 

The third advice is: let the conduct of parents be exemplary 
and free from all reproach. GOoD EXAMPLE is the last of the duties. 
referred to in the beginning as constituting good moral and religious 
education. These duties, you will remember, were instruction, 
vigilance, correction and good example. 

I am perfectly well aware that it is rare to find parents so 
wicked as expressly to give perverse teaching to their children. 
Speaking generally, parents preach nothing but probity, honour, 
virtue, religion ; yet what use isall this fine teaching if their children. 
see it continually contradicted by your conduct ? which shall they 
follow—your teaching or your example ? Are you not aware that 
example is more persuasive than words? And if this is true of 
example in general, much more is it true of the example given by 
parents, since everything combines to render it more efficacious— 
blood, community of life, natural instinct, natural reverence, the: 
fact of habitually seeing them, hearing them, conversing with them. 
Your conduct is always open to their gaze, and the esteem you inspire 
in them naturally leads them to accept blindly every action of yours. 
as if it were a law, and to consider themselves perfectly justified. 
if they are able to say: my father does this, my mother does that. 
Hence it is that as a rule the saying is true: like father like son; 
and it is enough to know the character of the parent to be able to. 
guess that of the child. 

Now if the influence of your example on your children is so 
great, you will easily see how important and how necessary it is that 
your conduct should be irreproachable; that you should never be 
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guilty of a single improper action or word in their presence ; and in 
a word, that your whole life should be a model of virtue, modesty 
and Christian conduct. Then, indeed, will your teachings and 
corrections produce strong and lasting impressions on the heart of 
your children, simply because they see that they are backed up and 
confirmed by your example. Were you to act otherwise, what weight 
can either instructions or corrections have, if you give your children 
reason to reproach you, and perhaps on stronger grounds, with faults 
still more grave. In such a case either you must be silent and 
take no notice of their doings, or else your words produce ‘no 
effect. 

From this you may conclude how guilty are those parents and 
how unworthy of the very name who so far forget themselves as 
to speak and act in the presence of their children without any 
reserve whatever; and who instead of giving them good example, only 
offer them continual scandal, only afford them a permanent school 
of sin and evil, in their outrageous language, evil habits, abominable 
practices, and in their unregulated life which is far removed from 
God and from all that is sacred and holy. Alas! in the case of many 
unfortunate children it would be better had they never been in 
contact with their parents, since the sight of them can produce 
nothing but bad impressions on them. For what can a son learn 
from a father who is never happy except when he is in the public- 
house or in bad company, in a father who is dishonest or who has 
no thought of anything in the world but self-interest, money and 
gain, and in whom there does not exist a shadow of religion? And 
what can a daughter learn from a mother who is always intent on 
festivities, on dress, or amusements, and perhaps also on illicit and 
criminal pleasures ? Would it not be a real miracle if children placed 
in such circumstances do not turn out to be exact copies of their 
parents ? 

This assuredly is the fullness of the cup of iniquity, the greatest 
of all crimes. If Jesus Christ has said in general: Woe to the man by 
whom scandal cometh, how much more closely does not His menace 
concern such parents as these, seeing that there is no scandal more 
contagious than that given by them? I know that many parents 
who lead bad lives themselves, try every means to conceal their 
doings from their children so as to avoid being an occasion of scandal 
to them; but you may be quite certain that all your precautions 
will not enable you to escape the prying, penetrating eyes of your 
family. If you are not sincerely virtuous, in vain will you endeavour 
to hide your evil doings—sooner or later, directly or indirectly, they 
will come to their notice. There is no other means of having 
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yourself believed to be virtuous than that of being so in reality and 
not merely in appearance. 

Such, then, are the various duties of parents towards their 
children. It may, perhaps, seem that I have dwelt on the subject 
at too great a length; but such is not the case; on the contrary, 
I have really said but little in comparison with the vast extent of the 
subject itself. I have limited my observations to the more essential 
points which, however, should suffice to make you understand that it is 
a serious responsibility to have the care of children, and that many 
parents take but little trouble to discharge their responsibility as they 
should. If fathers and mothers only did their duty properly, there 
would not be so many unruly, incorrigible, wicked children who are the 
scourge of the family and a plague to the public. And let no one 
set this down always to a perverse tendency or an evil nature. By 
force of application and ceaseless care wild beasts are tamed and 
domesticated ; why, then, are we to say that children cannot be 
changed and reformed? Doubtless this cannot be accomplished 
in a day,a week or a month; it is a result that can only be accomp- 
lished by tireless attention and indefatigable application. 

I admit that, in spite of all you may do, in spite of all your 
efforts and all your cares, it may happen that you have only wasted 
your time on some of your children who are proof against every 
good impression and who continually become worse and more corrupt. 
Such children as these God sometimes permitted the holy Patriarchs 
of the Old Law to have. He permitted Abraham to have the 
depraved Ishmael, Isaac the wandering Esau; while of the twelve 
sons of Jacob there were hardly two who were good. This He has 
permitted for the consolation of those poor parents who, though 
they scrupulously fulfil their duties, are saddened to see that their 
efforts have been in vain. Let them console themselves by reflect- 
ing, as the Apostle says, that He measures His rewards not according 
to the success attained, but according to the efforts that have been 
made to secure it: every man shall receive his own reward according to 
his own labour. If your children, in their wickedness, do not 
correspond to the care you devote to them, the fact will only re- 
dound to their own guilt and punishment before God ; but it certainly 
will not lessen the reward you have merited by your efforts. At 
the same time, you should never cease to labour for their reformation 
even though you have little hope of success. 

The case to which I have just now referred—that of children 
turning out badly under the care of good and vigilant parents— 
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is nothing more than an exception to the general rule, just as it is 
quite an exceptional case for children to turn out well under bad 
and negligent parents. But apart from these rare exceptions, it is 
always true that the fruit depends on the tree, and that good or bad 
conduct depends on good or bad education. Hence I conclude that 
you should do all in your power to educate your children properly 
since the result is one of the last importance both for your children 
and for yourself. 

Regarding your children, it is nothing less than their happiness 
both in this world and in the next, that is at stake. The noblest 
heritage you can leave them is that of a well-conducted life. A 
good and virtuous son may indeed have no fortune or a small fortune, 
but he will always have the blessing of God ; while on the other hand 
if he is bad and corrupt you may indeed labour and toil to leave 
him riches and ease, but in a short time he will scatter all to the 
winds, as is shown by almost daily examples. And even though 
this should not happen, yet all is lost if owing to want of proper 
education he comes to lose his immortal soul. Have we not the in- 
fallible words of the Holy Ghost that a young man as years advance 
will continue to follow the way he learned in his youth: A young 
man according to his way, even when he is old will not depart from it 2 
—he will continue to lead a good life and to walk the way of 
salvation if you have properly shown him how; while he will take 
the bad road that leads to perdition if you have placed him thereon. 

From this you will conclude that your own salvation and that 
of your child’s march hand in hand. In securing their salvation 
you also assure your own: The woman shall be saved through chila- 
bearing, if she continue in futth, and love, and sanctification.2 On 
the other hand their damnation, if caused by you, cannot but 
contribute to yours in return. How can we think otherwise? How 
can we imagine children lost by the fault of their parents and the 
parents themselves saved? Do you not at once see the contra- 
dictory nature of the idea? Should not this consideration make 
you at least feel the greatness of the danger you are in of being 
damned, and the extreme difficulty you will have in being saved ? 

But God will not wait for the other life to reward or punish 
you as you deserve. Even in this life He will make you reap the 
fruits of the good education, or of the bad, you have given your 
children ; if it has been good, you will receive delicious fruits of 
consolation and joy at the sight of the prosperity and temporal 
blessings God will shower on them, and above all, at sight of the 
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affection and gratitude they will ever display towards you. The 
piety with which you have inspired them towards God, will be 
reflected on yourself, and will bring it about that they will never fail 
in the respect, assistance, comfort and gratitude they owe you, but. 
will be ready to exhibit them on all occasions and in all the circum- 
stances of your life. What greater or more delicious pleasure can 
there be than this? One may well envy the happiness of such 
parents, thus blessed in their children. 

But if the education you give is bad, you will reap the bitter 
fruits of sorrow and tears at the sight of their licentious and 
abandoned conduct which is infallibly accompanied by infamy, 
dishonour, danger, theft, waste and squandering of your fortune, 
impoverishment of your house, and what is more, the contempt, 
neglect and bad treatment of your own person. Oh! what a life 
of desolation and despair ! a life that brings you to a premature grave 
—a life that makes you curse the hour in which you have given 
existence to such children! Unhappy if you love them still, for 
your love is always despised ; more unhappy still if your love is changed 
jnto hatred, since you are thus driven to hate in your children a part 
of yourself. Such, unfortunately, is only the natural course of events. 

But do not imagine that your misfortune consists in having had 
children. No; it consists in having brought them up badly. God’s 
intention in giving them to you was that you should be blessed in 
them and they in you; but by your unfortunate neglect you have 
spoiled God’s designs and thus made your children an object of 
malediction. 

If, then, you have at heart your own good and that of your 
children, do not neglect to train them while there is time—do this. 
for your children’s sake as well as for your own sake. But as all 
your care and all your efforts will be vain and useless without the 
benediction of God in whose name we should always begin all our 
undertakings, especially those of greater importance ; so after having 
on your part done all in your power you should plead their cause with 
God, recommend them to Him each day, and implore in their favour 
the protection of the Blessed Virgin, the help of the Angels, and 
the patronage of the saints. Let but industry and prayer, prayer 
and industry, go hand in hand and you need not fear you will 
fail to obtain the desired result. 

Before concluding, however, I must not omit a few words of 
consolation for those parents who have already had the misfortune 
to have erred in this great point. Well, the harm is done ; the time 
for repairing the mistakes of the past no longer exists ; your children 
are now grown up, and are plunged so deep in evil conduct as to 
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seem incorrigible. Now what course are you to take under the 
circumstances ? Are you to leave them to themselves and abandon 
yourself to despair with no ray of hope? Certainly not; even if 
things have come to this pass, you must not consider that all is lost 
beyond hope of repair. 

Begin by reforming yourself ; and if in your conduct you notice 
anything likely to render you despicable in the eyes of your children, 
apply the proper remedy, and try to win their respect by beginning 
to lead an exemplary life, that is to say, put your hands to the plough 
and untiringly employ all the resources of affection and well-directed. 
influence. Who can say but an unfailingly virtuous life, along with 
fervent prayer, will render your corrections efficacious and obtain 
from God the desired emendation? The case is rare, but not impossible,. 
as experience proves. 

But should the evil be irremediable, you have no other refuge 
than humbly to submit and resign yourself to the evil consequences. 
of your neglect—suffering patiently the trouble and annoyance caused 
you by your badly brought up children, as a just punishment of 
the grave sin you have committed in bringing them up in the way 
you did. The very punishment God draws out of your sin may 
become helpful towards your salvation. It only remains for you 
to endeavour to escape eternal punishment by patiently bearing 
that which God sends you here on earth. 

But happy those who know how to profit by the mistakes of 
others! The condition of parents such as those referred to just 
now is truly trying and difficult ; and hence I cannot too strongly 
recommend you, who are yet in time, to guard earnestly against 
the possibility of falling into a similar condition. Put into practice, 
therefore, the advice I have given you in the course of these instruc- 
tions on the fundamental, all-important point of the education of 
children, 
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Cwentieth Instruction on the Commandments 


THE DUTIES OF MASTERS, Erc. 


‘WHEN commencing the explanation of the Fourth Commandment, 
I pointed out that though the names of father and mother strictly 
and properly refer to those to whom we owe our being, yet that we 
must also here apply them to those who possess any lawful authority 
over us either in the spiritual or temporal order. Hence all that I 
have set forth regarding the mutual obligations of parents and 
children should be applied, of course with the necessary qualifications, 
to the reciprocal obligations of ruler and subjects, pastor and flock, 
master and dependants—it would be an interminable task to enter 
in detail into all the various relations of the kind that subsist between 
the several classes of persons mentioned just now. 

I cannot, however, dispense myself from dwelling specially on 
two classes who are intimately bound to each other by manifold, 
rigorous, continual, and daily obligations which closely and gravely 
concern their conscience—I refer to masters and servants. Let us 
begin with the former. 

It cannot be denied that masters, and others in a similar position, 
contract grave obligations before God towards their servants and 
dependants. St. Paul did not hesitate to say that he who neglects 
his own, and especially his domestics, is worse than an infidel: J} 
any man have not care of his own, and especially of those of his house, 
he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.1 So strong and 
so terrible an affirmation as this should make men reflect seriously 
on the importance of a duty that is generally so little thought of and 
so neglected. These duties I reduce to three classes—duties of 
justice, duties of charity, and duties of piety—which include all 
obligations in this respect, both spiritual and corporal. The subject 
is very wide in itself, but I shall confine myself to what is simply 
necessary. , 

(t) In the first place, justice obliges you to acknowledge their 
services and to pay them their salary punctually. Nothing can be 
clearer, nothing more just than this—the obligation is the direct 
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outcome of a rigorous contract or quasi-contract. In engaging them- 
selves in your service they contract the strict obligation of devoting 
their person to your service, while you, on the other hand, in recom- 
pense for this, bind yourself to pay them the salary agreed to between 
you. They sacrifice for you their time, their ease, their liberty ; 
and in return you must provide for their support. 

Consequently, to refuse them the wage agreed on would be a 
downright, unpardonable act of injustice—an injustice which, as a 
tule, is committed by those very persons who are most exacting in 
their commands. This refusal is not even justified by the fact that 
the servant leaves before the time agreed on or at an awkward moment. 
As long as you suffer no damage, or as long as you are able to repair 
that damage in some other way, you should pay your servant in pro- 
portion to the time spent in your service. The same must be said, 
even were he to cause you some damage by leaving you, if his 
departure is justified by good and solid motives. 

It would also be unjust to subtract from their wages, or keep 
back a part thereof, on the specious pretext of some fault or some act 
of negligence, or some damage or injury which you impute to them 
without sufficient grounds, without giving them a fair chance of 
justifying themselves. If they do not suit you, or if they serve you 
badly, dismiss them from your service, but keep back nothing that 
belongs to them. 

Even bare delay in paying them is not exempt from fault and 
injustice. God commands us to pay our debts punctually to all our 
creditors, but He requires us to be particularly punctual in paying 
the wages due to the daily labourer as being more in need of it, and 
as likely to suffer greater inconvenience and loss from delay. It is 
with the sweat of his brow that he has to support his poor family, 
pay the rent of their house, purchase the bread they eat and the 
clothes that cover their bodies. Hence, if you do not pay him in 
good time he finds himself driven into debt, and his misery is thus 
rendered more and more insupportable. 

Justice also demands that you assign them a wage proportionate 
to your own resources on the one hand and to the services they render 
you on the other. That masters whose means are small and limited 
should show themselves to be parsimonious or niggardly may easily 
be excused ; but no such excuse can be made in the case of those 
masters who are rich, or in easy circumstances, and who are never 
at a loss for money to spend in superfluities, or in the satisfaction of 
their whims. Nor is it enough to say that your servants are content 
with the little you actually give them, for their contentment is not 
altogether voluntary. Of two evils—that of having a little bread, 
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and that of having none at all—they must choose the lesser ; but 
unjustly and against their will are they obliged to face the hard alter- 
native. Common justice dictates that the hire should correspond 
to the labour ; nay, your own very interest demands that your servant 
be well paid so as not to be tempted to be faithless to you, and, perhaps, 
appropriate some of your goods, under the pretext of necessity. 

(2) In the second place, charity obliges you to treat your servants 
with humanity, and to assist them in their needs. 

When I say that you should treat them with humanity, I mean, 
first, that you must not overwork them by imposing excessive labours 
on them to the danger of their lives or the detriment of their health. 
Bodily health and strength are usually the only riches of those who 
serve others; and hence to deprive them of these blessings by ex- 
cessive labour is to deprive them of the only means they have of 
gaining their daily bread. And yet, how many masters are there 
who take more care of their cattle than of their servants, seeing that 
they employ the latter at all hours and at every kind of labour, with- 
out allowing them a moment’s rest. But the beast costs money, and 
if once lost cannot be replaced without money, while the servant can 
be replaced without any expense at all! This is the only reason that 
can be offered for the monstrous contrast ; but it is a reason that does 
little honour to a maste1’s sense of humanity, and speaks but badly 
for his religion. 

The claims of humanity also demand that you should avoid all 
insulting language and all bad treatment, such as is practised by 
certain haughty, imperious and intolerant masters who regard them- 
selves as men of another nature and species, and who treat their 
servants in the vilest and most contemptuous manner ; they cannot 
issue an order but in a harsh, angry, insulting tone; they cannot 
reprove and correct without descending to rude language, threats, 
or imprecations, often for the merest trifle; at times even without any 
reasonable cause at all, they pour out on their servants a torrent of 
abuse and bad temper, the cause of which the latter are altogether 
unable to account for ; in short, they are unwilling to bear with the 
slightest thing, and they are incapable of showing to those they employ 
a sense of either pleasure or satisfaction. Assuredly is this course of 
conduct very imprudent and very inconsiderate—to poor servants it 
is the fruitful source of tears, of suffering, of blasphemy, of impreca- 
tion, and of various other sins which, however, must all be imputed 
to masters themselves. Nor is it to be wondered at that such masters 
are badly served—nay, that no one is willing to enter their service, 
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Never lose sight of the fact that, if your condition raises you 
above your servants, they still are men like you, God’s creatures like 
you, and like you ordained to everlasting happiness—nay, perhaps, 
dearer to God than you, and, perhaps, too, they will one day be raised 
above you in the kingdom of the blessed: Many that are first shall 
be last, and the last shall be first... If, then, your position gives you 
the right to command them with authority, it certainly does not give 
you the right to insult them in your pride. Doubtless, you are not 
‘bound to be on terms of familiarity with them, but neither are you 
at liberty to despise them—nay, you are bound to love them with 
genuine charity, treat them with gentleness, and even, at times, show 
them marks of your good-will and recognition of their services. 

The second duty of charity is to be sensible to their sufferings 
and miseries, and to assist them as far as possible in their necessities 
should they happen to fall ill, or should they become incapable of 
further labour after having grown old in your service. If charity 
imposes the obligation to come to the help of all without distinction, 
how much more strictly are you bound to do so in the case of those 
of your own household ? It is, then, an act of downright harshness 
to drive your servants out of the house at the first sign of illness 
displayed by them, and to force them when most in need to seek 
elsewhere a refuge or a home, while at the same time you are ready 
to watch over and tend with every care one of your horses or dogs. 
True, while thus ill, your servants are unable to do any work for 
you ; but at least they have the merit of their past services, and the 
will to render future service if they can. And what should we say 
if they had lost their health owing to you, either through want of 
sufficient food, or because of excessive labour ? In such a case not 
charity merely, but justice obliges you to hold out a helping hand 
and afford them relief, just as equity also suggests that you should 
maintain at your own expense a servant who has spent his whole 
life or the greater part of it in your service ; and hence the wealthy and 
influential should not rid themselves of this obligation by casting 
the burden on a charitable or public institution, since the obligation 
is incumbent on themselves personally. The intrusion into such an, 
institution of a person who should be maintained at your own expense 
involves the exclusion of another who is perhaps thus deprived of 
all means of support. Is not this an act of real injustice ? 

I shall terminate all that regards charity by observing that alms 
and charity should begin with those of your own household ; and I 
make this observation for the benefit of those who show themselves 
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generous and charitable towards everyone but those in their 
service. Most particular that nothing should go to waste, they 
readily give all to the poor—cast-off clothes and the remains of the 
table ; yet liberal as they are towards all others, they would not give 
the smallest thing by way of gift to those in their service. Beyond 
the wages which they cannot refuse, they never dream of giving them 
anything to soften their lot—they even continually provoke them 
to complaint by the strict parsimony that must be observed in 
household affairs. Now I wish to observe that if it is always a good 
thing to give alms to outsiders, it is still better occasionally to en- 
courage by acts of kindness and liberality the persons who form part 
of your family, who expend the sweat of their brow in your service, 
and who, moreover, are poor, though their poverty is not dishonoured 
by laziness. The wages you pay them is a recompense arising from 
strict justice ; but in your heart should also be found room for the 
recompense that springs from grateful liberality—for do not forget 
that mere punctuality in the payment of wages is not enough to win 
the affection of your servants. If you wish, then, to be faithful 
and affectionate, you must treat them with generous and liberal 
charity. 

(3) Thus far I have spoken of bodily care. But another more 
important and more difficult obligation incumbent on masters is 
that of taking a practical interest in the spiritual welfare of their 
servants. This I have already called the duty of prety. 

Such an obligation will sound strange to the majority of masters 
who imagine they fully acquit themselves of all their duties towards 
their servants by punctually paying them their wages ; for the rest, 
live they well or live they ill, provided they are not found wanting 
in their service, it matters but little to them—they do not consider 
they have any account to render of their servants’ conduct. Now 
this is a gross error. All authority, even temporal, comes from God, 
and God has constituted it here below to lead men to their last end, 
eternal happiness. With regard to the authority of kings, princes, 
rulers, this is a general principle ; but it is of still more special appli- 
cation in the case of heads of families, because their authority over the 
persons in their service is more immediate. For these are members 
of your family, subject to you, and dependent on you; it is but 
just, therefore, that you render an account of them; and though in 
receiving them into your service you may not have had the intention 
of taking such a charge on your shoulders, nevertheless, whether you 
like it or not, it necessarily devolves on you in your capacity as 
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Not only, then, are you responsible for your children, but also, 
within certain limits, for your servants, whom you should accordingly 
direct in such a way as to enable them faithfully to serve that God 
who is the one absolute Master of them as well as of you. Now, how 
are you to accomplish this? By discharging, in their regard, more 
or less, the same duties as are to be practised by parents with regard 
to their children. 

In the first place you should instruct them, or have them in- 
' structed, in order that they may not wallow in profound ignorance of 
the elementary truths of religion and of the essential obligations of 
a Christian—a condition which, as a rule, is only too commonly the 
lot of those who have been left without education and instruction, 
and who, abandoned by their parents at a tender age, have to roam 
from place to place without ever finding a single person to cast a 
thought on the wants of their souls. They must, therefore, be supplied 
with some spiritual nourishment ; and if you cannot instruct them or 
have them instructed, at least you must allow them time and liberty 
to profit by the instructions of the Church. Time will not be wanting, 
at least on Sundays and holidays, if the hours of the day are better 


distributed. ; 
In the second place you must carefully watch over their 


conduct, so as to keep them aloof from the vices common to their 
class, such, for instance, as improper language, blasphemy, impreca- 
tions, drunkenness, bad companions, and dangerous company- 
keeping, and to induce them to observe the Commandments of God 
and of the Church. Voluntary, culpable negligence on your part in 
this respect will only induce them to take advantage of it. Provided 
their master’s eyes are closed they stop at nothing, but fearlessly 
violate every duty of religion—no more prayers, no more Masses, 
no more Sacraments, no more attention to the Word of God. 

Finally, should they go wrong they must be corrected in a proper 
manner ; for instance, by threatening to dismiss them if they do not 
amend, or by actually dismissing them if they prove incorrigible, 
even though they are excellent servants in other respects. And is 
this too much to ask ? If they fail in their duty to you, you are only 
too ready to manifest your displeasure ; and if they fail in anything 
that concerns good conduct can you hesitate to reprove them ? Such 
weak indulgence, such unworthy tolerance, cannot but encourage and 
perpetuate their evil courses. 

But all this must be crowned by the good example of your own 
daily life—this will always be an open school for them, and the most 
efficacious way to lead them to the practice of virtue, piety, and 


reJigion. 
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The bare omission of these duties is enough to make you respon- 
sible before God for the sins of your servants. And if this is so, what 
will be your guilt if far from giving a helping hand towards their 
salvation, you positively contribute to effect their ruin? Alas! this 
is only what too many masters do, and in many more ways than one. 

First of all, servants are ruined by direct obstacles being put in 
the way of their doing good. For example: some would like to fre- 
quent the sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist, at least on the 
great feasts of the year ; but in the whole course of the year hardly 
do you give them time to make their Easter Communion. Others 
would like to sanctify Sundays and holidays and go to hear the Word 
of God; but hardly do you allow them even time to hear Mass. You 
will deprive yourself of no comfort or convenience, and consequently 
they must be deprived of the helps and blessings most of all necessary 
to them, by being hindered from taking part in the practices of 
Christian devotion. Now, is this not a positive evil? That you 
have a right to be properly served, I quite understand ; but I do not 
admit, nor can I admit that you are free to consult your own ease and 
convenience to such an extent as to bury in oblivion the duties you 
owe to God and the duties your servants, no less than you, owe to Him. 
Would you regard as lost or stolen from you that short and brief time 
which they are bound to give to the duties of Christian piety, and 
would you set it down against them as a reproach and a crime? If 
this is not a monstrous perversion of ideas, I do not know what is. 

You also ruin them by the bad example you show them—by 
fault-finding and evil speaking, bad and sinful language, public and 
open disregard of fast and abstinence, outrageous conduct and 
licentiousness of every sort. Your servants being eye-witnesses of 
all that you say and of all that you do, it is almost impossible for them 
not to receive bad impressions and be perverted thereby. Hence, as 
a general rule we may say: Like master like man. From the char- 
acter of the former we may give a good guess as to the character of 
the Jatter. 

Finally, you contribute to their ruin by the occasions of sin to 
which you expose them by obliging them to make no distinction 
between days of labour and days of rest, between fasting days and 
ordinary days ; by making them the accomplices of your negligence, 
of your unjust or high-handed proceedings, of your guilty intrigues or 
criminal pursuits, or what is worse, in making them the instrurments 
and the victims of your foul and brutal passions to which you induce 
them to yield by flattery, by threats, by violence, and harsh treat- 
ment. Alas, poor parents! Compelled by necessity to part with 
your children and put them to service, how pitiable is your case! 
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You imagine you have placed them in safe homes, and under the 
protection of honest and God-fearing masters, yet very often are they 
exposed to the teeth of ravenous wolves! Far better for them would 
it be to suffer want and misery with you, to be badly clothed and badly 
fed, but still retaining their innocence and simplicity of heart, rather 
‘ than once set foot within certain houses where they will, indeed, be 
well clothed and well fed, but horribly corrupted! And woe to them 
if they once lose their virtue and modesty ! 

These, then, are the various ways in which masters may lead 
their servants to do wrong, and may put them on the road to perdi- 
tion. Now, how stern will not be the judgment prepared by God 
for such! Think well on this consideration, and if you have but a 
‘spark of faith remaining recall to mind from time to time the strict 
and rigorous account you shal] have to render to God in that moment 
in which He shall let you know and feel, to your bitter cost, His 
‘supreme and absolute authority over you and all things else. And 
since your salvation up to a certain extent depends on that of your 
‘servants, do not neglect to devote to them all the care and attention 
they have a right to expect at your hands, 

In addition to the fact that this is a point that concerns your 
conscience, it is also to your own great advantage to have good ser- 
vants. Do you not desire them to be faithful in their care of your 
property, attentive and industrious in the employments you assign 
them, attached to your person and your interests? All this is 
nothing more than just. Now you shall find this to be the case only 
in those servants who are God-fearing, well-instructed and exact in 
their religious observances ; while, on the other hand, what confidence 
can you have in the fidelity and affection of a servant who does not 
fear God ? Such a one may, indeed, serve you, but he will do so 
solely for interest’s sake ; he will obey you, but he does so out of vile 
and contemptible fear ; he will do his duty, but only so long as your 
eyes are on him : he will make known your defects, and will even pilfer 
your property if he can do so without being discovered. How often 
thas a master to trust to the fidelity of his servants? And how 
grievous a self-deception it would be to count on the honesty and 
probity of one who fails in the practice of his religion and in the 
discharge of his duties towards God ! 

Not only is it to your personal advantage to have good servants, 
‘but it also closely concerns the welfare of your family, especially if 
you have children. In this respect it is of the utmost importance for 
you to open your eyes and satisfy yourself as to the character of your 
servants. Children are often more frequently in contact with them 
than with you, and undoubtedly are more familiar and unrestrained 
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in their attitude towards them. As a consequence of this, it fre- 
quently happens that, in spite of your care and diligence in bringing 
them up properly, they are often led astray and ruined by bad 
servants who deprave their minds with filthy language, and who, 
instead of watching over them and of warning you of any evil that 
arises, secretly encourage their evil conduct, their petty thefts, their 
improper friendships and sinful relations. Now no such evils need 
be feared in the case of a setvant who is truly penetrated with the 
holy fear of God. 

Attend, then, to this point ; both the duties of your state and 
the temporal and spiritual advantages of yourself and of your family 
prove how important it is for you to have your servants lead a truly 
Christian life. Not only this, but you must not be too ready to accept 
as servants those about whose conduct you have not sufficient 
knowledge. You first inquiries should be directed towards this 
point—when about to choose your servants attend first of all to their 
moral qualities, and then to the personal qualifications required for 
your service. 

And when you once have found good and God-fearing servants 
see that they continue such. The Holy Spirit tells you that you should 
regard them as you do yourself and treat them as brethren: I} thou 
have a faithful servant let him be to thee as thy own soul, and treat him 
as a brother 1—a warning much more precious in these days when 
such a treasure is often so rare. 


' Ecclus! xxxiii: 31% 
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Cwenty-first Fnstruction on the Commandments 
THE DUTIES OF SERVANTS 


In this world, as we see by daily experience, some command while 
others have to obey ; but unequal asis the lot of both, there is no one, 
no matter what his state, who cannot sanctify himself by the exact 
discharge of his duties—nay, salvation is all the more easy in a life 
of lowliness, subjection, and toil, because such a life is more con- 
formable to that of Jesus Christ who proclaimed of Himself that He 
had come, not to be ministered unto but to minister. 

Having already spoken of the duties of masters towards their 
servants, I now come to speak of the duties of servants towards their 
masters. These duties may be reduced to three—scrupulous fidelity, 
diligent assiduity, and respectful obedience. 

(xt) The first and most essential quality requisite in a servant is 
fidelity : Not defrauding, says St. Paul, but tn all things showing good 
fidelsty.2 For masters entrust their goods and possessions to the 
hands of their servants, rely confidently on them, and seldom dream 
of taking precautions against them as they would with strangers. 
Consequently, it is but just that they be faithful guardians, not 
grasping robbers. Were they otherwise, along with being unjust with 
that injustice common to theft in general, they would, furthermore, 
be guilty of betraying the trust and abusing the confidence placed in 
them ; and hence it is that thefts committed by servants are graver 
and more culpable, and as such are punished more severely by the 
laws of man. 

Considered in the light of conscience, fidelity covers a wider 
field and comprises more duties than is commonly supposed. The 
first, as you will readily understand, is the obligation not to appro- 
priate anything belonging to one’s master, as is done by those wio 
secretly pilfer money or other objects; or who, in making pur- 
chases for their employer, pretend the expenditure was greater than 
it really was, so as to derive profit for themselves by the transaction. 
Even were the sum thus gained of small account, it nevertheless is 
always a sin regarding which you should be scrupulous; for, if 
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owing to its smallness it does not in the beginning amount to a 
grave sin, it becomes grave later on, both by the loss it causes and 
by your bad intention to continue such a practice. Hence, if from 
the first you propose to yourself to take advantage of all occasions 
that may present themselves to appropriate your master’s goods, 
you sin gravely even the very first time you commit such a sin—not 
indeed because of the amount actually taken which is light, but because 
of the intention you have of eventually causing him appreciable loss. 
If, however, you have no such intention but simply take advantage of 
the fact that one opportunity of committing a small theft occurs 
to-day, another to-morrow ; in such a case you do not sin gravely 
the first time, nor the second, nor the third, but the theft will amount 
to a grave sin eventually. That is to say, such petty thefts on 
being added together constitute considerable matter and serious 
injury. Once the matter has been so combined as to amount to 
mortal sin, that sin becomes habitual should you continue to 
follow the saiae practice—a point that admits of no exception 
whatever. 

Nor will it suffice to allege, as a pretext for such petty thefts, 
that you are insufficiently paid, and that you are only compensating 
yourself for what you are entitled to. Such a method of compensa- 
tion cannot for a moment be admitted in conscience ; and it has been 
expressly condemned by the Sovereign Pontiff. If you think your 
wages insufficient, God leaves you at perfect liberty to try to procure 
a better situation elsewhere ; but once you have made a contract 
and as long as you do not rescind it, you have no claim to rite 
and your employer does you no injustice in giving you no vines 
Friend, I do thee no wrong,1 said the master to the labourers in the 
parable ; didst thou not agree with me for a penny? 

But, you may urge, my master imposes more on me than was 
bargained for, and is it not right that I should be compensated for 
the increase ? Perfectly right ; as soon as such excess becomes 
evident, make it known and openly demand the requisite compen- 
sation ; but it is not lawful for you to take the law into your own 
hands—to do so would be an act of injustice. 

Not only are you bound by the obligation of fidelity not to take 
your master’s property ; but you are also bound by the same obligas 
tion not to waste or squander it—an obligation, moreover, much more 
readily and easily sinned against. There are many servants who 
would, indeed, scruple to appropriate their master’s property by a 
positive act of theft, but who, at the same time, do not hesitate to use 
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it more freely than justly ; and how? By incurring useless or un- 
necessary or superfluous expenses at their master’s account; by 
allowing his goods to be lost or injured through negligence or careless- 
ness, or want of application ; finally, by disposing too freely of such 
goods, whether for their own use or for the use of others. Though 
all such cases have not the ugly appearance of theft, in the strict 
sense of the word, they are, nevertheless, the cause of real loss and 
hence amount to downright infidelity. Whether the owner is injured 
by formal theft, or by the bad administration of his goods, matters 
little—the fact remains that he really suffers loss. 

Bear well in mind, therefore, that fidelity obliges you to manage 
the goods of your master as carefully and as economically as if they 
were your own ; to avoid all unnecessary waste ; never to use them in 
any other way than according to his express, or at least reasonably 
presumed, wish, and within the limits laid down by him. Certain 
acts of liberality which some servants occasionally display towards 
their relatives or friends, and to which they give the fine name of 
alms or charity, can never please God—nay, will even be punished 
by Him. If you wish to be liberal and charitable, use your own 
purse, not that of others. 

Finally, fidelity obliges you carefully to guard your master’s 
interests, watch over them, and prevent him from being injured by 
others. To this you are bound by justice as well as by reason of your 
employment, since it is for this that you are hired and paid. Hence, 
if you do not strive to hinder the losses to which your master may be 
exposed from those of his own household or from strangers, not only 
do you make yourself an accomplice in the sin, but should the prin- 
cipals not be available, you are bound to repair the loss which is 
justly attributed to him who had the power and the obligation to 
hinder it yet did not do so. 

Besides fidelity of the hands, so to say, of which we have spoken 
thus far, there is also required in servants fidelity of the tongue, 
that is to say, they are bound jealously to guard the secrets of the 
family whom they serve—such secrets are often more precious than 
goods or gold. Their daily contact with their masters and the un- 
guarded manner in which masters often speak and act, as if no one 
were present, enable servants frequently to see all and hear all: 
Now they ought to conceal and never speak of domestic affairs, nor 
of debts, nor of embarrassments, nor of poverty or want, nor of 
intercourse or friendship, nor of family trials or dissensions. They 
must never divulge such news in places of public resort, as is done 
by many babblers who carry every tale out of the house, know how 
to keep nothing to themselves, and even go so far as to resort to 
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invention when they have nothing true to tell. What a betrayal 
ot trust! Masters place full confidence in you, and you repay them 
by publishing their misfortune and shame! Were even a stranger 
to do this he would gravely sin against justice and charity ; now what 
is to be said of you who are bound by the exigencies of your state in 
life to promote your master’s welfare ? 

Do not forget that all murmuring is sinful ; but that of servants 
1s much more grave and malicious, because they are the first to reveal 
those things that would remain unknown did they but keep silent, 
since they alone have observed them. On the other hand, their word 
readily obtains credit, since each one supposes that servants must, 
from their position, be well informed and that they state nothing 
but what they are sure and certain of. 

What harm do you not cause by such loquacity ? By it you 
bring discredit on families; you cause discord within and enmities 
without ; you estrange husband and wife ; you occasion theft and 
robbery ; and thus you frequently renew the story related in the 
Book of Judges, wherein we read that a certain rich lord, named 
Michas, happened to have in his service an imprudent and talkative 
levite. The latter on one occasion fell into the company of a band 
of idlers, with whom he entered into conversation, and to whom in 
his simplicity he described all that was beautiful or precious in the 
house of his master. This was enough for them. Taking advantage 
of the information thus imprudently revealed, they came soon after 
and sacked the house. Is it not a fact that similar incidents may 
easily arise through the imprudence of servants ? 

And not only do these remarks apply to the time you are in 
another’s service, but also to the time when you no longer eat his 
bread. How can you imagine that because you have ceased to eat 
his bread, you are free to reveal all, and say everything bad you 
possibly can about him? Yet, such unfortunately is the only too 
common revenge taken by servants against their master, once he has 
dismissed them even for very good reasons. Even if you had a 
just cause of complaint, such a course of conduct would be always 
blameworthy as long as vengeance and detraction are forbidden 
by God. Be silent, therefore, even after your departure from your 
master’s house. While in that house there are times when you are 
bound to speak out, though as a rule you usually act like dumb dogs 
at such times. I will tell you what these times are: Speak out when 
it is a question of preventing the evil conduct of children which is 
known to you and unknown to your master. In such a case as that 
it 1s only right to speak out and inform him of all that passes. You 
ought also to make known the abuses committed by your fellow- 
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servants, provided always that you are certain of your facts and that 
you are not influenced by feelings of anger or jealousy. 

This much should suffice with regard to the duty of fidelity 
which is, in the words of the Holy Ghost, the most precious quality 
of all in a good servant ; for nothing is more consoling to a master, 
weighed down with many cares, than to have a faithful servant as 
the depository of his goods and of his secrets, and from whose hands 
or tongue no danger need be feared. 

(2) The second duty of servants is that of diligence in the dis- 
charge of their service and employment—a duty that is also connected 
with justice, since it is the outcome of a strict contract. When you 
enter your master’s house, he binds himself to pay you a certain 
salary on condition that you give him your services, while on your 
part you agree to render him those services on the condition that he 
pays you the salary agreed on. And if you fulfil this condition, 
your master cannot justly refuse your salary; so also you cannot 
justly receive that salary if you do not keep your engagement. 

This is a point which claims the serious attention of certain 
idle, lazy, careless, and negligent servants who barely work when 
compelled to do so and when they cannot help it, and who lose con- 
siderable time in idleness and frivolity, to the neglect of their duties. 
The greater your neglect the greater your injustice in receiving in its 
entirety a salary you have not entirely earned. Moreover, certain 
omissions and certain acts of negligence can amount to a mortal 
sin should it be foreseen that they will cause serious loss to your 
master. How many things are Jost or turn out badly through 
want of care or attention; for instance, food, clothes, furniture. 
If sufficiently foreseen, such losses amount to grave sins; but even 
apart altogether from the serious loss involved, grave negligence in 
anything connected with your employment is never exempt from 
serious fault. The servant in the Gospel parable was treated by his 
master with the utmost severity ; and why ? I do not find that he 
was accused of theft or robbery, but simply of neglect and careless- 
ness : The unprofitable servant cast ye out into exterior darkness.1 See 
his only crime—to do little or nothing is a great fault in a servant 
who is bound to do much. 

Remember, therefore, that you are bound in conscience to work 
and to diligence. It is true that labour is imposed on all men without 
any exception of condition or position; but, as St. Thomas judi 
ciously observes, that labour varies in its nature according to vary- 
ing circumstances. Thus princes and rulers labour, but their labour 
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is an affair of the head and of the mind directed towards the good 
government of their subjects; pastors of souls labour, but that 
labour consists in instructing their flocks and in conducting them to 
God: heads of families labour, but their labour consists in the 
superintendence and direction of their children, with a view to bring- 
ing them up as they should ; and so with the various other walks in 
life. But in the case of servants, their labour is precisely manual 
labour—a bodily and painful labour which will consist in execut- 
ing punctually and diligently the material labours to which they 
are destined. Such is their employment, such their vocation. Con- 
sequently, whatever else you may do, be it ever so good or ever so 
holy, will be nothing if you fail in these duties which God wills of 
you, because they are inherent in the state in life to which His 
Providence has destined you. 

(3) Finally, servants owe respectful obedience and submission 
to their master, because he represents the person of God, and holds 
His place. This is the foundation of the duty in question, and this 
is the only consideration that can facilitate its accomplishment, and 
render it meritorious and Christian. Servants, be obedient to them 
that are your lords . . . serving with a good will as to the Lord, and not 
to men1—seeing God in the person of your master. And from this 
he draws the conclusion that you should serve them, first of all, 
with fear and trembling, remembering that the offences you offer them 
are offered to God, and shall not be allowed to pass unpunished by 
Him, even though they may escape your master’s eye; and in the 
second place, heartily and with good will—in the simplicity of your 
heart... from the heart . . . and with good will,2 bearing in mind 
that the care and diligence you devote to their interests will be 
richly remunerated by God, even should they be badly Tepaid by 
your master on earth. 

As long as you work with these ideals and conscientiously, you 
will never fail in the respect due to them; you will obey them 
promptly and heartily in their absence as well as in their presence, in 
little things as well as in great. But as people usually obey only 
out of self-interest, necessity, or human respect, hence it should 
cause no surprise if many servants follow quite the contrary course 
of indocility and obstinacy, of pride and contempt, of murmuring 
and complaint, of bitter words and resentful language—all of which 
each according to circumstances, sin more or less gravely against 
the submission and obedience due to masters. 


Not only this ; but you are dispensed from this duty neither by 
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the good qualities that may be found in you, nor by the defects you 
may notice in your employers. You are not dispensed by your own 
good qualities: you may be quite satisfied you serve them well and 
merit their favour and gratitude; you may imagine yourself useful 
and almost indispensable to the house; you may possess the merit 
of having spent years in their service—none of these considerations 
can afford you sufficient reason to pretend to too much familiarity 
with them, much less to affect superior or patronizing airs towards 
them. No matter how great your merit and your capacity, you are 
always in a state of dependence on them, and you always owe them 
submission. Nor are you dispensed by the defects you may notice 
in your employers. They may be, and indeed often are, hard, 
difficult, trying, impossible, a sore test on your patience; I do not 
for a moment mean to approve of their exacting or trying attitude ; 
but I simply say that it does not exempt you from the discharge of 
your duty: Servants, says St. Peter, be subject to your masters... 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward.1 The greater 
your difficulty and repugnance, the greater will be your merit in the 
sight of God; while if you feel you are unequal to the trial you are 
always free to chose another employer ; but as long as you remain 
under your present master, you must be submissive and obedient to 
him. 

It is one thing, however, for a master to be bad, but it is quite 
another thing for him to command you to do what is wrong or 
wicked ; and this is the only case in which you can or ought to dis- 
obey him. If your employer wishes to make you a party to his acts 
of injustice, or vengeance, or sinful intrigues, or any other mystery 
of crime and iniquity, you must resist, and never join him on any 
pretext whatever. Let him command you as much as he pleases; 
but let your answer always be: My Supreme Master is God, my first 
duty that of my conscience. I am well aware that on such occasions 
as these you will have need of great strength and virtue, since your 
employer’s power, the threats he makes, the rewards he promises, 
and the fear of displeasing him and of thus losing your daily bread, 
are strong temptations. But in spite of all this, you must obey God 
rather than man.2 Can you imagine that God will not reward you 
for the sacrifice you make in remaining faithful to Him ? 

To avoid exposing yourself to such dangers as these, select a 
good master, and in making your choice do not confine your atten- 
tion to temporal advantages alone. If, as I said a few moments ago, 
it is the interest of masters to have good servants, it is equally 
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your interest to have a good master, and to serve in a house where 
piety, religion, and the holy fear of God prevail. For, if you fall in 
with a religious and God-fearing employer he will never impose 
anything on you that is not right and reasonable. He will be 
moderate in his commands, he will treat you with all charity, he will 
attend to your bodily and spiritual welfare as he is directed to do by 
the holy religion he professes. On the contrary, if you have to do 
with an irreligious or careless master, you need expect nothing but 
contempt, arrogance, harshness, insult, inferior salary, irregular or 
deferred payment. And even were he to treat you with mildness 
and humanity, what will it avail you to be well in body, if you are 
ill at ease regarding the salvation of your soul; if you have neither 
the time nor the opportunity to attend to your duties as a Christian ; 
if you are constantly implicated in your master’s evil conduct ; if 
you cannot avoid being perverted and ruined in the company of the 
wicked who have no respect for religion and who recognize neither 
festival, nor Easter duty, nor Confession, nor fast, nor Lent ? 

When about selecting a master, therefore, do not fix your eye 
on material interests alone, but always prefer the God-fearing em- 
ployer, even if he is not so promising as another with whom you 
might, perhaps, earn more, but in whose house and company you 
might risk the loss of your soul. And whenever you find that your 
situation is dangerous or sinful, be it ever so advantageous from the 
worldly point of view, you must leave, soas to consult the salvation 
of your soul which should ever be dearer to you than all the 
rest. 

Such, then, are the duties you have to fulfil in order to sanctify 
yourself in your state in life. I know that, in the eyes of nature, 
this state is painful and humiliating ; that it must cost you much to 
be always dependent on others, never to be your own master for a 
moment, always to have to subject your will to the will of someone 
else, and to bear with the eccentricities, the whims, the bad humour 
of those whom you serve—nay, even at times complaints and re- 
proaches which you have not deserved. But all this forms a part of 
the duties of your state ; all this offers you many and precious occa- 
sions of meriting heaven, and of meriting it in a surer way than in any 
other more elevated position. 

Resolve, therefore, faithfully to discharge your duties, having 
ever before your mind the consoling invitation, registered in the 
Gospel, which Jesus Christ will address to you on your departure 
from this life, and which you will find verified to the very letter ; 
Well done, good and faithful servant ; because thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will place thee over many things—enter into the 
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joy of thy Lord.1 Yes, your position in life has been lowly, humble, 
unimportant, concerned with things of little account; but far from 
small will be the reward given you by that God who measures merit 


not according to the greatness of the work, but according to the 
heart and the will. 
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Cwenty-second Jnstruction on the Commandments 


MUTUAL DUTIES OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


In connexion with the Fourth Commandment, which is the Com- 
mandment of family life, we have now seen the duties of various 
members of the family towards each other. We have seen the duties 
of child to parent, and of parent to child ; of master to servant and 
of servant to master; but father and mother, master and mistress, 
can hardly expect their children and servants to be faithful and 
dutiful towards them if they themselves do not show them the 
way by being faithful to their duty towards each other. Accordingly 
before quitting the Fourth Commandment we must not omit to 
consider the various duties of husband and wife. * 


* VII—THE DUTIES OF MARRIED PEOPLE. 


(a) The husband’s duty is to treat his wife kindly and in 

26.—The husband’s 202 honourable manner. It should be remembered that 

principal duties, Eve was called his companion by Adam when he said: 

The woman whom Thou gavest me as a companion (Gen, ili. 

2). It is for this reason, according to some of the Fathers, that she was not 

formed from man’s feet but from his side; or on the other hand that she was 

not formed from his head, in order to let her see that she was not to command 
but obey her husband. 

(b) In the second place, it is fitting that the husband be employed in some 
honest pursuit to furnish his family with the necessaries of life, and save himself 
from wasting his time in idleness—the source of almost all vices. 

(c) Finally, he should keep his family properly in order, watch over their 
morals, and keep each one to his duty. 


(a) As for the wife, her duties are thus enumerated by 

27.—The wife’s duties, the Prince of the Apostles: Let wives be subject to their 

husbands, so that tf any believe not the word they may be 

gained without the word by the conversation of thety wives, considering your chaste 

conversation with fear. Let not theiy adorning be the outward plaiting of the hair, 

or the wearing of gold, or the putting on of apparel, but the hidden man of the 

heart tn the incorruptibility of a quiet and meek spirit which ts rich in the sight of 

God. For after this manner heretofore the holy women also, who trusteth in God, 

adorned themselves, being in subjection to their husbands, as Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord (1. Pet. iii. 1-6). 

(c) Another principal duty of theirs is to bring up their children in the 
practice of religion, and be assiduous in the care of domestic affairs. They 
should love to remain at home, unless compelled by necessity to go elsewhere 
and even then they should not do so without the permission of their husbands. 

(c) In fine,—and herein the conjugal union chiefly appears—they should 
always remember that after God no one is to be loved or esteemed by them 
more than their husbands, and that in all things not contrary to Christian piety 
they are to be subject to them and obey them promptly and cheerfully.—(“ The 
Roman Cate_hism,” Part II., Chap. xiv., in Vol. ii. of Compendium, etc., Dasrole 
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Of these duties, some are common to both husband and wife, 
and are equally obligatory on both; while others are special, and 
binding on the husband alone or on the wife alone. Before entering 
on a detailed examination of these special duties, it will be useful 
to give a brief glance at their common duties which are chiefly four 
—mutual love, inviolable fidelity, conjugal honesty, and permanent 
cohabitation. 

(x) The first duty, which is the basis and foundation of all the 
other duties, is that of mutual love. There isnothing more essential 
to matrimony than this mutual love, this spirit of union. For of its 
very nature matrimony is a bond, a union, a companionship, not 
merely of body, but principally of heart and will and affection, 
resulting in the formation out of two wills, of one will, one spirit— 
which moral union of souls is all that is required to constitute true 
and legitimate marriage, as it did in the case of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Joseph. Now what must be the quality and character of 
this love ? 

(a) It must be a genuine love—a love, that is to say, consisting 
not merely in demonstrations of tenderness and in compliments, 
but in deed and in work—a love leading each to take a deep interest 
in the other, bear each other’s faults, be of help to each other in 
their needs and infirmities, console each other in their afflictions, 
and share life’s burthens, cares, and trials. 

(b) It must be a constant and lasting love—a love as lasting as 
the bond that is its foundation—a love that is never lessened by any 
cause whatever, neither by lapsing time, nor by changing circum- 
stances, but remaining always substantially the same, when years 
have come and gone just as it was at the beginning; in sickness as 
well as in health. 

(c) It must be a Christian love—a love, that is to say, having 
charity as its principle, and eternal salvation as its end ; a love con- 
tributing to their mutual sanctification, and never forming an obstacle 
or a hindrance thereto. Wife and husband must be united to each 
other, but at the same time they must be closely united to God ; nor 
must the affection of the one ever lead him or her to share in the sins 
of the other. Thus, supposing your wife has been insulted or injured, 
you are indeed quite free to feel afflicted, share her sorrow, and even 
procure her proper satisfaction ; but to make her hatred and resent- 
ment your own, to approve of her passionate outbursts, to descend 
to everything her anger and vengeance suggest—no ; to do so is not 
the act of a good husband nor of a Christian husband. 

(2) Another most important duty of husband and wife is that of 
mutual inviolable fidelity, in virtue of which the husband is all in all 
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to his wife and to her alone, and the wife all in all to her husband and 
to him alone, in accordance with the very nature of their alliance, 
which is precisely the inseparable, indivisible companionishp of one 
man alone with one woman alone. And in this respect neither can 
claim greater freedom or greater superiority—the husband is no 
freer than his wife—in the matter of conjugal fidelity there must 
always be perfect equality. 

‘Now what are the obligations imposed by this fidelity 2 Two 
obligations—the one with regard to the couple themselves, the other 
with regard to all others. 

With regard to all others, a married couple must indulge in no 
liberties towards them. Hence, adultery is a great and grievous sin 
—a heinous crime, a most grievous iniquity,t holy Job calls it; and 
why ? because in addition to the filthiness it possesses in Common 
with all other sins against chastity, it also includes an act of injustice 
and the profanation of a sacrament. It is an actof injustice, because 
in spite of another’s right, you dispose of what is not your own: 
The wife, explains St. Paul, hath not power of her own body, but 
the husband ; and in like manner the husband also hath not power of 
his own body, but the wife.2 There can be absolutely no alienation of 
this right, for any reason whatever—it would be a horrible infrac- 
tion of the mutual troth plighted before the altar and witnessed 
by God ; and it would also be a profanation of what has been the 
matter of a sacrament, and which continues to be, as long as 
husband and wife live, a sacred and venerable symbol of the most 
august mysteries. 

And not alone does the obligation of fidelity prohibit all out- 
ward relations of the kind between one who is married and all others, 
but it also prohibits all such affections, tendencies, inclinations 
towards others. In virtue of the marriage contract, husband and 
wife have made an unreserved sacrifice of themselves—a sacrifice 
not merely of their bodies, but also of their affections and of their 
hearts. You must consequently avoid all undue or suspicious atten- 
tions to persons other than your wife or husband, and shun all that 
could reasonably lead to jealousy, distrust, or even the very shadow 
of suspicion, regarding your conjugal fidelity. 

(3) Another duty of conjugal fidelity is that which is found 
indicated in the words addressed by the Angel to Tobias: Thou shalt 
take the virgin with the fear of the Lord, moved for love of children vather 
than for any other motive, that in the children thou mayest obtain a 
blessing promised to the descendants of Abraham. 


: : é : 
Job xxxi. 11, 2 1 Cor, vii: 4; 8 Tobias vi. 22, 
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(4) The last duty demanded by fidelity is that of permanent 
cohabitation, which amounts to this, that a married couple must live 
together and never live apart unless for the very gravest of reasons, 
and only after having vainly tried every other means: Whom God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder. It might well seem 
superfluous to speak of this obligation, which is essentially implied 
in all that has hitherto been said, inasmuch as the duties already - 
referred to cannot be fulfilled without co-habitation. But as separa- 
tions unfortunately are by no means uncommon, it will be advisable 
to examine this point at some length. 

Though not all separations are blameworthy, yet considered in 
themselves they are an evil, and this for various reasons—(1I) Because 
they dissolve a union that God wills should be permanent, not only 
in its tie but also in the community of life it involves; (2) because 
they are a source of scandal to the public, to whom they afford a 
fruitful field for censure, detraction, and malicious insinuations ; (3) 
because they are injurious to the parties separated who, as @ conse- 
quence of separation, are often led into sinful relations and disorderly 
conduct—not to speak of the deadly enmities and the mutual, shame- 
ful, accusations, by which each one strives to justify himself or herself 
by discrediting and defaming the other. The case is worse still 
should they have had children,—what will become of them ? what 
will become of their education if its good right hand is gone ? and 
what a shameful impression will there not be produced on their minds 
by the open discord and rupture between father and mother ? Alas! 
only too well have we here verified the words of Jesus rors > Every 
kingdom divided against itself shail be brought to desolation. 

Nevertheless, as there are certain evils which we call necessary, 
and which we must consequently tolerate and permit So as to avoid 
greater evils, so I do not deny that there may sometimes be found 
good reasons, of which the competent authority must be the judge, 
rendering separation lawful, or at times even necessary ; such, for 
instance, as adultery, violence, danger to life, unavoidable occasion 
of sin. But it must be clearly understood that these reasons are 
not mere products of the imagination or of the will, but real, genuine 
reasons ; and any separation obtained without some such reasonable 
ground, must be regarded as sinful and inexcusable in the sight of 
God ; while those so separated must, if they wish to secure their 
eternal salvation, seriously endeavour to become reconciled and 
reunited, and to stand by the tie that God has formed between them 


with His own hand. 


1 Luke xi: 17. 
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Let husband and wife who wish to avoid any such unfortunate 
situation, do their best to cherish that honest love with which they 
were filled in the beginning, and let them endeavour to steel their 
hearts against every contrary affection. 

Let them tone down that bitter, resentful and harsh character 
which at each step foments and multiplies contentions, disputes, 
and strifes, and all for things of little or no importance. 

Let them mutually study to bear with each other and help each 
other ; let them never close their eyes to their own defects, thus 
seeing only the defects of the other ; let them break off in time from 
the road to evil, by at once suffocating the first seeds of discontent 
or dissension. 

If both husband and wife pursue this course the harmony that 
should exist between them will not be so readily disturbed ; separations 
will become rarer and rarer ; and each one will willingly, or at least 
patiently, remain in that companionship which is the work of God 
Himself: What God hath joined together, let no man put asunder. 
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Cwentp-third Instruction on the Commandments 


DUTIES OF A HUSBAND AS HIS WIFE’S PARTNER 


HAVING explained those duties which are common to both husband 
and wife, it is now necessary for me to explain those special to each ; 
for if both do not act in unison in their respective spheres, like the 
chords of a musical instrument, there can be no harmony in married 
life. 

I know well that the subject is very varied and very difficult, as 
a consequence of the many differences presented by marriage— 
differences of condition, differences of temperament, differences of 
circumstances ; but I shall do no more than touch on points of general 
application, leaving to the confessor the examination and solution 
of particular cases. And, first, as to a husband’s duties. 

In order thoroughly to understand a husband’s duties to his 
wife, it will be necessary to trace back these duties to their principle 
and their source. Rightly do the Fathers remark that the position 
of a married man with reference to his wife is of a unique nature, 
and that no likeness or image of it can be found in any other condi- 
tion, or in any other class of person. And why ? because it consists 
in the union of two characters that seem almost mutually contra- 
dictory. For by marriage the husband becomes the wife’s superior 
as well as her partner. As her superior he must always regard her 
as being inferior and subject to him ; while as her partner he must 
ever treat her as an equal. He must consequently act in such a 
way as to exercise his rights as her superior, without interfering with 
her rights as his partner ; and in like manner he must treat her as 
his partner without ever losing sight of the fact that she is also subject 
to him and dependent on him—a difficult balance to hold indeed ; 
but one that not only is not impossible but is even necessary. 

The combination of these two qualities was, as St. Ambrose 
remarks, clearly signified by God in the creation of Eve whom He 
formed, not from the foot nor from the head but from the side, of 
Adam. As on the one hand the Lord willed that she should be her 
husband’s equal, He did not form her from Adam’s feet, but from 
the part nearest his heart ; and as on the other hand He willed that 
she should be subject to and dependent on her husband, He did 
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not form her from Adam’s head ; and in addition to all this, He pro- 
nounced over her a little later these words,’ which establish the 
husband’s power and jurisdiction : Thou shalt be under thy husband’ s 
power, and he shall have dominion over thee. Thus both by His acts 
and His words, God gave to Adam, and in him to all husbands, the 
two-fold title of authority and of partnership, of superiority and of 
equality. 

Now from this, his two-fold title, are derived all the duties 
incumbent on husbands towards their wives, which duties can easily 
be reduced to these two heads—to love them as partners and com- 
panions, and to direct and govern them as inferiors and dependents. 
The former duty is fulfilled by love, the latter by direction and 
command. 

(r) You must love your wife because she is your partner. In 
our last instruction, when speaking of the mutual duties of husband 
and wife, I gave the first place to love. Yet this love, though reci- 
procally incumbent on each,is specially obligatory on the husband. 
For, as Sacred Scripture requires that submission should be evidenced 
by the wife especially, who naturally is prone to liberate herself 
from that obligation—Wzives, be subject to your husbands ; so does 
the same sacred authority require that love should be evidenced by 
husbands in a special degree, because of the fact that they are 
naturally ready to abuse their authority—husbands, love your wives.2 

To exclude all such abuse of authority on your part, the great 
secret is love: husbands, love your wives. To love your partner is 
to regard her as a part of yourself, in the same way as Eve was 
regarded as part of himself by Adam the moment she was presented 
before his eyes: She now ts bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh. 

Now this love must not be one of mere compliments and outward 
demonstrations of affection, but must necessarily produce three 
effects, which are the essential characteristics of love—to honour 
her, to provide for her needs, and to bear with her defects. 

(a) To honour her as her position deserves ; for she is neither 
your slave nor your servant, but though subject to you, your partner 
—a partner entitled to respect and honour, even by reason of the 
natural weakness of het sex, as St. Peter observes: Giving honour 
to the female as to the weaker vessel.4 Those husbands, therefore, 
are much to blame who only know how to be rough and brutal in 
their manner towards their wives, and who continually slight them 
and treat them in the worst possible way. Outside his own house 
such a husband is often gentle, agreeable, pleasant; but at home 


1Gen. iii. 16. * Col. iii. 18, 3Gen. ii. 23. *: Peter iii, 7 
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and towards his wife he is invariably bad-tempered, rude, irritable 
and hard to please. Now such conduct as this is uncivil, unreasonable, 
and contrary to the bond of love that should unite husband and wife. 
Sad, assuredly, is the condition of woman tied to such a man, who 
no matter what she may say or do has anything at all but a good 
word for her, and who ever appears discontent and turbulent, with 
anger always in his eyes and on his lips—with never a friendly 
command, and never a word breathing affection or courtesy. 

Worse still if to his unpleasant words he adds bad treatment, 
so far forgetting himself as to raise his hands against his partner. 
Such a husband richly deserves the title of unnatural and brutal— 
having been made by his marriage one flesh with his wife, when 
he ill-treats her he must also be said to ill-treat himself. Further- 
more, can a husband of such a disposition, a husband who displays 
so little love for his wife, flatter himself that she truly loves him 
and has not set her heart in another direction ?—it may easily 
happen that while she is ill-treated and outraged by him she sees 
herself honoured and cultivated by others. What grounds can he 
have to hope it is not so? Bear well in mind, then, that the more 
your wife is estranged from you by your discourtesy or ill-treatment, 
the more will she be tempted to give he1 heart to another. 

But the honour you owe your wife must not be limited to 
refraining from injury in word and deed ; you must also honour her 
by taking her into your confidence, and by consulting with ber as 
to your business and your projects, especially if she proves to be 
a woman of sound sense, capacity and judgment. If, in virtue of their 
marriage, everything becomes common between husband and wife, 
why should there not also exist between them a confidential com- 
munication of their aims and interests ? 

Those husbands, therefore, are to blame who never speak to 
their wives of their intentions, and accept no suggestion from 
them, but who act as independently as if wives were complete strangers 
who had no right nor call to enter into their designs. Not rarely 
does it happen, however, that they have to pay the penalty of their 
silence and reserve; many a time they would not have to regret 
having embarked on ruinous enterprises, if before doing so they had 
only consulted their wives and followed their advice. 

(b) Not only must you respect your wife—but you must also 
provide for her needs, and procure her all that is in keeping with 
her station in life. That apparel and adornment in keeping with 
her position are due to a woman is laid down by St. Paul in his 
first Epistle to Timothy: In like manner, he writes, women also in 
decent apparel, adorning themselves with decency and sobriety. And 
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if this is the case, a husband ought not to allow his wife to want for 
anything that is necessary for her maintenance or called for by her 
station in life. 

Many husbands sin against this obligation as a consequence 
of one of two extremes—wasteful prodigality or avarice. Some 
there are who love only themselves, think only on satisfying their 
own desires and caprices in all things, without any regard for their 
wives or for the numerous family with which, perhaps, they are 
surrounded. They spend their time in the public-house and similar 
places of resort, while the poor wife is left at home in want and is com- 
pelled to make up, with the work of her own hands, for the foolish 
and sinful extravagance of her husband. Looking atsuch conduct in 
the proper light, sad indeed must we consider the position of a poor 
woman who has to bear on her own shoulders the burthen of 
domestic want and misery caused by the extravagance and waste 
of a disloyal husband who squanders his money elsewhere, and often 
in sinful self-indulgence. Great, then, must we consider the sin 
of that husband who reduces his wife to so sad and bitter a situation. 

Others, on the contrary, inspired by sordid avarice, condemn 
both themselves and their wives to so parsimonious and miserable 
a life that they are driven to deprive themselves of all things, and 
to suffer sorer straits than they would have to suffer from poverty 
itself, with this difference, however, that the husband in this case 
deserves nothing but blame and the poor wife nothing but com- 
passion. 

Both these extremes are very wrong, and are contrary to that 
provident care you should take of your wife. But how much more 
evil would they be if to supply her wants or sustain her rank, both 
of which you neglect, or for some such reason, she were to turn to 
criminal pursuits or practices? The case is not unknown, and is 
only another instance of the cause of infidelity being due to the 
husband, and hence it is a grave responsibility for him in the sight 
of God. I am well aware that even in the case of the cruellest 
necessity a wife should never permit herself to descend to courses 
that are always unlawful and condemned by God; but I also know 
that want and misery are sore temptations. If, then, any such 
misfortune should have happened in the case of your wife, as a 
result of your cruel avarice or senseless extravagance, who can excuse 
you or acquit you of the charge of having furnished the occasion 
or the impulse. 

I must here draw attention to another species of tyranny arising 
out of the two extremes in question, which is that of oppressing you’ 
wife with excessive labour, and of keeping her tied down to toi 
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continually from morning till night without a moment’s rest or 
repose, and without any regard to her weakness or ill-health or 
infirmity—and all this not precisely through necessity, which might 
readily be pardonable, but simply to derive as much gain as possible 
from the work of her hands, so as to have more to hoard up or more 
to squander on your own selfish passions. Hence it is no wonder 
that wives are sometimes visibly seen sinking into the tomb, worn out 
and consumed by over-work, which is as much as to say, literally 
killed by their inhuman husbands. Far different is this from 
conjugal love—it is rather downright murder, monstrous barbarity ! 

(c) Finally, the husband must bear with his wife’s defects. By 
this I do not mean those vices which are seriously at variance with 
xyood conduct, proper management of the house, or other essential 
wifely duties. You must always distinguish between defect and 
defect, between what you must bear with indulgently and what you 
ought to correct with authority. By defects I here mean weaknesses 
rather than vices, or if vices, those that are excusable and pardonable 
because they are the outcome of character, temperament, or some 
natural weakness, or because they are of no great consequence ; for 
instance, a tendency to impatience, to temper, to sharpness, or to 
inactivity and apathy. A husband who truly loves his wife must 
be prepared from the beginning to bear patiently with her defects, 
and not to make them the continual subject of complaint, reproach, 
dissension, all of which disturb domestic peace and lead to regrettable 
incidents and disorder. As a means to promote the requisite mild- 
ness and forbearance, there are various useful resolutions which may 
be made :— 

First of all habituate yourself never to fix your eyes on your 
wife’s defects without at the same time casting a glance on your 
own as well. Each one has his own defects, and for anyone to 
imagine he has none, would be the greatest defect of all. If, then, 
you find that even in yourself there are many reprehensible points, 
perhaps, too, of a graver character ; and if these defects are a con- 
tinual source of annoyance and pain to your wife, should not this 
reflection render you more forbearing towards all that you find 
blameworthy in her? and will you not be more inclined to _for- 
bearance, the more you are conscious of the need of being borne with 
yourself : I therefore, says St. Paul, beseech you that you walk worthy 
of the vocation in which you are called . . . supporting one another 
an charity. 

It will also be of the greatest use if, instead of fixing your eyes 
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continually on your wife’s trifling defects, you were to fix them on her 
good qualities which will in all probability more than compensate 
for any failings she may possess. Isit nota curious fact ?—you know 
she has many good qualities—she may try to please you in every- 
thing, she may be a woman of judgment and capacity, she may be 
attentive to all her duties and devoted to her family ; and yet because 
she is a little rough, a little hot-tempered or hasty in her replies, 
you only irritate her more instead of bearing with her; and forgetting 
her various good qualities, you are able to remember nothing but her 
one failing which you make the object of unending reproaches. Is 
not this a serious want of prudent judgment ? 

But the one great way to bear with her is to love her. In the 
first days of your union you are pleased and contented with every- 
thing in your wife—even with her defects—because you truly love 
her. But when tender affection begins to grow cold your love and 
tolerance of her defects change to such an extent that you even 
refuse to recognize her good qualities. Cultivate, therefore, your 
first affection, and you will no longer find so much to complain of 
and lament. 

Such, then, must be the love you owe your wife—respectful, 
provident, patient—as is implied in the words of the Apostle when 
he says: So also ought men to love their wives as their own bodtes—he 
that loveth his wife loveth himself,1 thus indicating that to be your 
wife’s superior and head does not mean to be a despotic owner, and 
that your superiority must be prudent, mild, affectionate, similar 
to that exercised by the soul over the body which is dependent on it. 

Is there any fear, do you think, that anyone is likely to ill-treat 
himself and hate his own flesh ? Assuredly not—no man ever hated 
his own flesh? With what care and attention does not each one 
seek to provide his body with clothing, food, house, bed, all that is 
necessary,and even much more! And if an arm, or a leg, or any 
other member, is ill or injured, who is there who, instead of bearing 
it, helping it, and nursing it, will conceive rancour and hatred against 
it! Now, such is the tender and charitable love which you must 
entertain towards your wife, simply because your wife is your 
other self: They shall be two in one flesh. 

Finally, never lose sight of the fact that your wife is your 
partner ; that for your sake she has left her home, her father, her 
mother, her brothers and sisters, perhaps even her country, and has 
given herself up unreservedly to your loyalty and discretion. In 
accepting her as your own, you must accordingly hold the place of 
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a father, a mother, a brother, to her, and teach her to find in you 
all that she has sacrificed for your sake. If you are not altogether 
heartless, this thought should undoubtedly oblige you to a tender 
affection for your wife. And if you are unwilling to have for her that 
just consideration dictated by nature and religion, if you should 
wish to overwhelm her with despotic and capricious authority, 
you should have remained single—it was an unfortunate idea that 
possessed you when you decided on taking a partner only to prove 
yourself to be the cross and the torment of an unfortunate poor girl. 


ser rg 
VOL, fv. 
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Cwenty-fourth Jnstruction on the Commandments 


DUTIES OF A HUSBAND AS SUPERIOR 


THE love you owe your wife as your partner must not be allowed 
to interfere with that superiority over her which the Lord has ac- 
corded you, and which subjects her to you and makes her dependent 
on you. It will be difficult for your marriage to prove happy, if 
the love you owe your wife is not accompanied by that firmness 
which is required of you in your character as her superior. Let us 
accordingly now turn our attention to this duty. 

In what does the exercise of your authority consist ? It consists, 
like that of all other superiors, in two things—vigilance and cor- 
rection ; though in the present instance, both these duties must be 
discharged with a certain moderation. 

(a) First of all, as to vigilance : to be able to prevent and correct 
evil in good time, you must first be aware of its existence ; now this 
you cannot do, without exercising ceaseless vigilance. You must, 
then, watch over your wife’s doings, but in such a way that this 
surveillance is equally removed from excessive and _ groundless 
jealousy on the one hand and from blind confidence on the other. 
On the one hand you must not be too ready to take umbrage un- 
reasonably, because to do so would be to fail in the esteem you owe 
your partner—a course of conduct both offensive and injurious, 
and which, instead of acting as a restraint, could only compel her to 
evil. On the other hand, you must not close your eyes completely, 
nor live in perfect security, because to do so would be nothing short 
of culpable negligence, and a constant source of incitement to sinful 
proceedings or irregular practices. 

Hence a husband is to be blamed who annoys his wife by un- 
reasonable distrust ; but more blameworthy sti!] is he who in his free 
and easy nature will never entertain the slightest suspicion of her. 
It sometimes happens that though all the world may speak ill of 
her, blame her and condemn her, her husband alone is blind to her 
doings. How stupid is not this! and how guilty does it not render 
him in the sight of God! 


You must, then, watch over her in such a way as to show your- 
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self neither blind nor jealous, but simply attentive and vigilant, 
unless in the case in which you have good grounds for acting other- 
wise. Your wife’s character and disposition, if properly studied 
and understood, should prove a good standard in enabling you to 
decide between distrust and over-confidence. 

(6) But it is not enough to see the evil—as soon as you come 
to a knowledge of it you must remedy it by timely correction, energetic 
if necessary, but always suitable and adapted to the character of 
her who is at once your partner and your wife. 

There are certain sorts of correction which are threats, insults 
and outbursts of passion rather than genuine correction. If these 
are out of place even in the case of your children and servants, over 
whom you have full and absolute authority as father and master, 
much more are they out of place in the case of your wife, who 
though subordinate to you is always your partner. And if such 
correction produces an evil effect on your children and servants, 
much more is it likely to do so in the case of your wife who has 
always the right to be treated with respect and honour by you. 
Instead of accepting and bearing with such correction she will, as 
a consequence of the imprudent manner in which she is corrected, 
and that sometimes publicly, regard herself as offended, humiliated, 
dishonoured ; she will only listen to her anger, and not rarely will 
she continue to do out of a spirit of contradiction, revenge or malice, 
that which she had previously done through ignorance or want of 
reflection. In this way correction, which ought to be a remedy, 
becomes a poison, because badly prepared and badly administered. 

Add to all this, the evil effects produced thereby on children 
and servants. If these see you treat your wife with respect, they 
also will learn to respect her ; but if they see you treat her other; 
wise, they will Jearn from you to insult and despise her, and thus 
from your bad example arises a very serious prejudice to their good 
education. 

Correction, then, must be administered with great prudence, 
judgment and discretion. Correct as one who advises or counsels, 
rather than as one who reprehends or commands. You owe at least 
this much respect to your wife, that the correction you make in her 
case should be nothing more than advice or suggestion ; while she 
on her part owes this much respect to you, that she should regard 
that advice and suggestion as a command. But should persuasion 
and remonstrance prove unavailing, do not hesitate to resort to 
command, provided, however, you observe two limitations: (1) that 
your command be founded on and supported by reason, so that your 
wife may be able to recognize its justice and equity ; and (2) that it 
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be issued in a mild and friendly tone, without bitterness, contempt, 
or biting words, and with the sole object of promoting the true good 
of the family. Thus in administering correction, you will avoid 
the danger of excessive animosity which is always regrettable, and 
always injurious, especially in the case of your wife who is always 
entitled to respect from her husband. 

No less carefully should you avoid the opposite extreme which 
is that of being too mild and indulgent, as a result of which you are 
led to omit correction altogether, or at least to administer it only 
in a half-hearted fashion. Only too many are the husbands who 
allow themselves to be domineered over—good men, to be sure; 
but their goodness is of that foolish and pitiable sort which cannot 
bear the idea of wielding authority. Woe to you if you thus weakly 
give way to your wife and allow her to assume command! She 
will manage you in such a way that you will never again be master. 
The warning is not mine—it is that of the Holy Ghost : Give not the 
power of thy soul to a woman, lest she enter upon thy strength, and thou 
be confounded 4—do not allow her to dominate over you, because if 
you do she will lead you at her own sweet will, and you will gain 
nothing thereby but shame and scorn and confusion. This is precisely 
the reason why in certain houses everything seems topsy-turvy, 
because he who should be in command has to obey, while she who 
should obey assumes command. Doubtless this is the fault of the 
wife who is naturally prone to escape the just obedience she owes 
to her husband ; but it is at the same time the fault of the husband 
who does not know how to maintain his position. 

Be careful, then, not to render yourself accountable for sins 
not your own. The bare defect of vigilance and correction may 
make you guilty before God and before men ; you cannot, therefore, 
without incurring grave responsibility, dispense yourself from exer- 
cising that authority over your wife which God has given you in 
order that you might promote her salvation. 

Pay attention principally to those failings that are common 
to women, and which usually lead to consequences of a graver 
character. It will be useful to indicate these :— 

The first failing is that of extravagance, ambition, the desire 
to be seen and to rival and outshine other women—a passion that 
is the source of much evil. First of all there is the expense which 
goes beyond one’s station in life, to the injury of the whole family, 
unless, indeed, the husband knows how to stand firm. Then there 
is the loss of time spent in adorning herself and showing herself off, 
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to the detriment of her domestic duties. Finally, there is another 
vanity—a vanity reproved by God, and dangerous to her own soul 
as well as to the souls of others—a vanity that in her eagerness to be 
in the fashion, no matter how depraved that fashion may be, will 
not recoil before impropriety or immodesty. And in this connexion 
you must bear in mind that the scandals resulting therefrom will 
not be imputed to your wife alone, but to you also who are bound 
to prevent them. For these reasons, you must at once repress 
all such manifestations of vanity—smother them in their birth, and 
restrain her within the limits of Christian decency and honest 
social requirements. 

Another serious failing—a failing that has a great affinity with 
the foregoing—is love of society, which is sufficiently displayed in 
the visits your wife makes or receives. I mentioned this matter 
before, but it will be well to refer to it here at greater length. There 
are some husbands who are unwilling to take any notice of the doings 
of their wives, and who make it a point of honour to appear in- 
different in this regard. Hence even though they may observe in 
them certain very reprehensible liberties and tastes, tendencies and in- 
clinations, visibly cultivated, they pass them by with indifference, 
or purposely pretend to take no notice of them. I know of no blind- 
ness that surpasses this—for you either suspect no evil, in which 
case your good faith may indeed be admired, but it can hardly be 
excused in the face of so many suspicious circumstances; or you 
do suspect there is something wrong, and yet you permit it to run 
its course, while you wilfully close your eyes to it—the most horrible 
abuse a husband can commit—tothe ruin of his companion and to 
the profanation of the sacrament he has received. Consequently 
your carelessness and your silence under such circumstances justly 
win for you the name of a stupid or sinful husband. 

Once more, I repeat, there is no question here of annoying 
your wife by groundless suspicion; but simply of preventing the 
evil that may arise, and of which you already have sufficient indi- 
cations; of supporting her against the seductive dangers that are so 
frequently met with in the world; and of keeping off from her ah 
worldly, frivolous, and dissolute persons who, ignoring or despising 
the sanctity of the marriage-tie, are in the habit of ridiculing conjugal 
fidelity and of doing it deadly harm. 

A third grave defect is that of negligence in the government of 
house and family. In this connexion you should never lose sight 
of the words of the Holy Spirit in the Book of Proverbs: A wise 
woman buildeth her house ; but the foolish will pull down with her hands 
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even the house that ts built1—a wise woman who loves retirement, who 
assiduously occupies herself with her duties, who attends to her 
domestic concerns,—such a woman truly builds up the house: first 
of all she builds it up in the things of God since by her zeal and 
watchfulness she wards off vice and promotes the practice of Christian 
virtues ; in the second place she builds it up from a temporal point 
of view, since by her diligent economy, care and industry, ard the 
savings which she effects by her prudent management, she repairs 
it and restores it, and improves it, and enriches it daily more and 
more. Assuredly is a woman of this disposition a priceless treasure 
in a house—a wise woman burldeth her house. 

Far different is it in the case of the woman whom the Holy 
Spirit calls foolish, that is to say, inattentive, light-headed, negligent, 
who only thinks of amusing herself, who attends to nothing but 
fashions, gatherings, and similar frivolities—such a one pulls down, 
destroys, ruins a house. She ruins it from the spiritual point of 
view, because she is hardly conscious of the fact that she has children 
and servants; she cares not what they do or how they live; she 
indolently allows much to take place that is detrimental to the 
interests of piety, not to speak of the bad example she ceaselessly 
gives them. From a temporal point of view she ruins it in two ways: 
positively and negatively—positively by her vanity, which daily 
creates new needs, new necessities and new pretensions, which can 
only be supplied at the cost of heavy expense ; negatively, inasmuch 
as she allows everything to go wrong, foresees nothing, provides for 
nothing, attends to nothing, does nothing—regularity, order, economy, 
management, all are replaced by confusion and disorder. Truly 
must it be said of such a woman that she pulls down with her hands 
even the house already built. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that husbands should 
be vigilant on this head, since the consequences are baneful that are 
naturally produced by negligence on the part of a wife in the care 
of her house. 

Such, then, are the chief failings common to wives. Ihave feltit 
necessary to set these failings before your eyes, because such precisely 
should constitute the special object of your vigilance and correction in 
their regard. Butif you wish to spare yourself the painful necessity of 
correcting them in things of importance, you ought not to neglect 
their smaller failings; for great evils have usually small beginnings. 
You ought, then, to face the evil in time and cut it off at once. And 
when is the most opportune time for doing this? It is the time 
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immediately following your marriage, when the wife’s respect for her 
husband being still in its full force and vigour, it is much easier to 
bend her and accustom her to act as she should. Do not wait till 
she grows fearless and bold, and passes from respect to excessive 
self-confidence, and finally from the latter to insubordination and 
unrestrained liberty. 

Briefly summarized, these are the two duties incumbent on a 
husband with regard to his wife, and if you discharge them properly, 
they will be of help one to the other, and they will enable you to 
avoid every extreme :—“to love your wife as spouse and companion, 
and to govern her as her head and superior.” Let these two duties 
be inseparably united and never be separated one from the other ; 
because love alone without authority can only render you weak, 
foolish, complaisant, and consequently contemptible ; while authority 
without love will render you harsh, tiresome, hateful and intractable. 
You must, then, let authority and love go hand in hand so that one 
may serve as a corrective to the other :— 

In exercising your authority over your wife, always bear in 
mind that she is your lovable companion, and this consideration 
will enable you to watch over her conduct without offending her, 
and to correct her failings without embittering her. 

In demonstrating the love you owe her, always remember that 
she is subject to you and dependent on you ; and this reflection will 
enable you to honour her without affording her any occasion for 
haughtiness or pride ; it will lead you to provide for her needs and 
her respectable maintenance without encouraging either vanity or 
extravagance in her ; finally {t will help you to bear with her failings 
without encouraging them or increasing them. 

Ina word never lose sight of your two-fold character of superior 
and husband—the due observance of this admonition will enable 
you always and in all circumstances to maintain a mild and 
agreeable, but at the same time, a sufficiently grave and reserved 
attitude. 

Nor need you fear that such grave and serious attitude will 
be interpreted by your wife as a sign of want of affection. A con- 
vincing proof of your affection for her will be found in the fact that 
you never allow her to want for anything, that you provide for her 
as her position demands, that you study to satisfy her tastes and 
inclinations in all that is not unbecoming. Then, indeed, will she 
be convinced of your love by proofs such as these, without waiting 
for ridiculous demonstrations of affection. Your firm and digni- 
fied attitude will not prevent her from believing herself loved, 
but will only hinder her from assuming too much familiarity, and 
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abustng your affection to such an extent as to become indocile and 
insubordinate, and to live according to her own sweet will. 

Such are the rules you must observe if you do not wish to have 
reason to complain of your wife. If you are not happy, you should 
rather lament your own unfortunate attitude which is either too 
strict and unbending, or too soft and pliable. 
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Cwenty-fifth Instruction on the Commandments 


THE DUTIES OF A WIFE TOWARDS HER HUSBAND 


HAvinG hitherto set forth the obligations of a husband towards 
his wife, I must not here omit to indicate the duties of a wife 
towards her husband. 

These duties are summed up by St. Paul when he writes that 
it is the duty of wives to take care of the house, and be gentle, and 
obedient to their husbands,' that is to say, obedience, gentleness, and 
care of her house. 

(1) Her first and principal duty is submission and obedience 
to her husband—a duty that arises from the mutual relations estab- 
sished by God between husband and wife. We have already seen 
that the husband is head of the wife, and that he possesses a genuine 
and legitimate authority over her; and from this consideration we 
were able to see the obligation he is under to direct and govern her. 
But if the one is head and superior, the other is necessarily subject 
and dependent ; if the one is bound to direct and govern, the other 
is bound to permit herself to be governed. Such in fact is the case; 
and God Himself clearly declared this in the beginning when He 
said: Thou shalt be under thy husband's power, and he shall have 
dominion over thee ;2? and He several times declared the same thing 
during the centuries that followed—indeed in all Sacred Scripture 
there is nothing more frequently repeated and inculcated than this: 
Let women be subject to their husbands as to the Lord.® 

From this you will understand how erroneous is the notion 
entertained by many girls who look on the married state as a state 
of liberty, and who even do not deny that their object in getting 
married is to liberate themselves from their parents’ authority. A 
fatal illusion! A girl who takes a husband does indeed change 
her state, but not her condition—she merely passes from the juris- 
diction of her parents to that of her husband—from filial obedience 
to wifely obedience, which though less rigorous is none the less 


natural, just and necessary. 
On the other hand, husbands must not imagine that they are 
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at liberty to dispose of their wives as they please—there is no 
obedience that has not its limits and reservations. In all that relates 
to God’s Law, to duty and to conscience, all human jurisdiction ceases 
when it comes in conflict with any one of these three—be it the 
jurisdiction of father, of mother, of husband, of master, or éven of 
sovereign. If, then, you try to exact from your wife anything that 
is sinful—anything contrary to God’s Law—you have no right to 
her obedience, nor is she bound to obey you. Nay, she is bound to 
disobey you, because in all that concerns the immutable duties of 
God’s Law and of eternal salvation, she has to answer to God alone— 
to Him alone is she a debtor, and to Him alone has she to render 
an account. In matters of this kind, you must leave her in her full 
and inalienable liberty, in the free and perfect exercise of her duties, 
and in dependence on her spiritual director. Andif by force of harsh 
treatment you were to compel her to act otherwise, she might not 
indeed be wholly inexcusable in giving way, but what a terrible account 
would not be that of yours in forcing her to do so ? 

But in all that is not contrary to the Law of God, the wife must 
obey her husband—must obey in things that are little as in things 
that are great, in things that are trivial as well as in things of im- 
portance—nay, even in things that are indifferent—in all things, 
says St. Paul. But as it is easy for this doctrine to be abused, it is 
highly important to pay attention to two notes of warning 1:— 

(1) The first is not to overburthen your wife with indiscreet 
commands. That she must obey you in all that is not sinful, is 
incontestable ; but this does not mean that we are to approve of 
the conduct of those husbands who wish in all things to exercise 
authority, act the lord and master, and have their own way to such 
an extent that even in the most trivial domestic details nothing can 
be done without their express sanction and direction. This is a very 
grave defect—a defect hard to be endured by wives, a defect that 
always tends to stir up endless discussion, dissatisfaction and dis- 
sension. Though you are the head and master of the house, this 
does not mean that it is right and proper for you to mix up in 
matters that pertain to your wife rather than to you. In a word, 
to be obeyed you must know how to command. The exercise of 
authority must be judicious and discreet towards all, and especially 
towards a wife—learn, then, to appreciate the relative merits of things, 
and so act as not to allow her unrestricted liberty on the one hand 
nor to expect unlimited submission on the other hand. 

The second, and still more important, warning is not to imagine 


1 Note.—These instructions were directed to men alone, 
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that all obedience and all submission must be on the wife’s part, 
and that it is permissible for you to live in despotic and Capricious 
independence. For instance, outside the management of your house 
and family there are certain things which pertain to morals and correct 
conduct, and regarding which you must bear in mind that you are . 
not head and superior, but simply husband and companion, and that 
if your wife is bound to avoid everything that you have just reason 
to complain of, you also on your part are bound not to grieve her. 
And if she must accommodate herself to your wishes even in things 
that are indifferent, ought not you to accommodate yourself to her 
in all that concerns your essential duty ? She desires, for example, 
that you should avoid the public-house, betting, and cards ; that you 
avoid certain houses and give up certain friendships which she suspects; 
and that you live as a Christian and not as a libertine. In all this 
she has reason on her side, and you should have the docility to 
submit to her observations and give her no room to reproach you 


on such points. 
I know, indeed, that the wife is so strictly bound to obey’her 


husband that, be his conduct what it may, she can never dispense 
herself from this obligation ; but what difference does this make ? 
If she does actually sin because of your conduct, she will indeed 
be responsible, but you will be much more so—her fault is yours 
more than hers. But if she is sufficiently strong and virtuous to 
follow unfalteringly the path of duty, despite all the obstacles you 
put in the way, she will indeed weave for herself a brilliant crown 
in heaven; but at the same time she will draw down on your head 
the heavy load of damnation. 

So much regarding obedience, which is the first and principal 
duty of a wife considered as subject to and dependent on her husband. 
The two other duties enumerated by St. Paul refer to the wife as 
her husband’s companion, in which quality she is bound to love him 
—a love which she must manifest in two ways—by gentleness towards 
him, and by vigilant care of his house. 

First of all, gentleness towards her husband, which will be 
practised by affable behaviour, prudent language, and patient tolera- 
tion of his defects. This duty is also incumbent on husbands ; 
but it is especially recommended to wives, and this for two reasons: 
(rt) because they are naturally prone to loquacity and indiscreet 
babbling, so irritating to men ; and (2) because they more frequently 
and more readily find occasion for it in the eccentric qualities of 
their husbands, who not unfrequently are prone to exceed the just 
limits of their authority. Hence it is that St. Paul recommended 
wives to practise gentleness and patience in all circumstances. 
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This would assuredly be a much better means to attract them 
and win their esteem than by rough manners and irritating re- 
proaches. St. Monica had found in her husband a man who was 
almost brutal in his natural haughtiness; yet learn from St. 
Augustine, her son, how she succeeded not only in avoiding every 
rude word and all rough treatment on the part of her husband, but 
even in softening him to such an extent that he became patient, 
agreeable, and finally a Christian. And how? (1) In conveying a 
tacit but efficacious reproach to his want of manners by her exemplary 
conduct ; (2) by fervently and frequently beseeching the divine mercy 
with a view to his conversion ; (3) by giving him no occasion of further 
resentment when he was in a passion; (4) by tactfully taking ad- 
vantage of those opportune moments when his mind was calmer 
than usual, to justify the correctness of her own conduct as far as 
was necessary. Thanks to her tact and prudence she triumphed 
over his indomitable character to such an extent, remarks the saint, 
that where other women, less wise than she, only succeeded in 
irritating their husbands who were less intractable than hers, rendering 
them worse by their imprudence, and gaining nothing in return but 
daily stripes and blows, Monica, though obliged to live with so 
violent a husband as hers, was the only one who never received 
the slightest offence. 

You also should profit by this useful lesson if it should happen 
to be your lot to have to suffer the vexations and annoyance of a 
difficult, passionate, intractable wife. But at least you should always 
remember that the patience enjoined on your wife must not be 
regarded as a title justifying your eccentricity, extravagant behaviour 
and ill-treatment of her. Let her on her part display gentleness 
and mildness; but let there be prudence, charity and discretion on 
yours. 

The wife should also prove her love for her husband by her 
diligent cave of his house. This duty comprises two things: attention 
to the affairs of the house and vigilance over her domestics. The former 
consists in devoting her mind and her energies to the things of the 
house ; the latter in surveillance, watchfulness, over the persons 
therein employed. 

It cannot be denied that this duty concerns the husband also, 
but it devolves principally on the wife. The reason is that the 
husband has to devote most of his attention to without, so as to 
provide the wherewithal to support his family, and consequently 
the wife should occupy herself within, and see that all goes well and 
orderly in the house; and the more the husband is compelled to 
attend to business without, the more should the wife concentrate 
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all her cares on domestic concerns, thus rendering her husband care 


for care, solicitude for solicitude. 
Nor should even the rich and noble imagine themselves exempt 


from this duty. No; St. Paul’s words: Having care of the house, 
is a universal law, though in different degrees, for there is no woman 
who has been placed on earth merely to lead a useless and un- 
occupied life. Hence it is that the valiant woman was so_ highly 
eulogized by the Holy Ghost, because though wife of a rich senator, 
she was not ashamed to turn her hands to the distaff and spindle, 
towatch carefully over her household and maidens, and faithfully 
to discharge all the duties of her state. St. John Chrysostom 
earnestly exhorts parents to bring up their daughters in such a way 
as to fit them, not for dancing and music, but for the due 
discharge of these housewifely duties to which they are destined 
by nature ; and he desires that one of the most important branches 
of their education should consist in instilling into their minds a 
love and fitness for domestic occupations, 

But how can a wife discharge her duties if she does not regularly 
remain at home, if she does not love retirement, if she does not 
willingly stay within the walls of her house, and regard it as the place 
of her fixed and permanent abode? This is a point that demands 
the careful consideration of certain women whose whole heart is 
fixed on anything at all but attention to their household. The 
very works of piety which are practised in the church cannot be 
pleasing to God if done at the expense of domestic duties—nay, 
they are rather sins—a prayer turned into sin.* And if this is so, 
what shall be said if such neglect of duty arises from excessive dis- 
sipation, laziness, visits or amusements ? Add to all this the various 
other grave evils enumerated in our last instruction. 

To conclude : you have now seen what is the réle of the husband 
and what that of the wife. On the faithful discharge of their 
respective duties will depend the harmonious co-operation which 
should exist between husband and wife, and which the Holy Ghost 
had in view when amongst the three things specially pleasing and 
approved before God and man, He reckons man and wife that agree 
well together. And from this harmonious agreement there cannot 
but spring peace, joy, tranquillity and happiness both for the couple 
themselves and for all the family. Furthermore, if you are in agree- 
ment, you have already done much towards the education of your 
children. For it has been observed that in those houses where 
concord reigns between husband and wife the children are well brought 
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up. Whereas quite the contrary happens in these houses in which 
there is nothing but disputes and quarrels between them—the offences 
and insults offered to each other by husband and wife, seriously 
lessen their authority—both are equally lowered in the eyes of their 
children on whose minds the impression of the scandal given them 
with all its consequences remains indelibly fixed. If, then, you 
value your own good and that of your children, be exact in the dis- 
charge of the duties of your state. 

But should it happen that one of the two is found wanting in 
this-respect, what must be done in such case by the other? Apply 
here the advice of St. John Chrysostom, which is, that instead of 
the one harping on the other’s duties and displaying discontent at 
the omission of these, the proper course is to try to make up for the 
other’s failings. ‘‘ When I speak to your husband,” said the saint 
to a woman who was complaining of her husband, ‘I do not allow 
him to bring forward the duties incumbent on a wife, but I simply 
exact of him that which is incumbent on himself. Be you, then, also 
exact in the discharge of your own duties without troubling me with 
what should be done by your husband.” An advice amounting to 
this, that the surest and most efficacious means of improving the 
other’s defects and shortcomings is unfailing exactness in the dis- 
charge of one’s own duties. The best possible examples of fidelity 
are patience, mild and gentle remonstrance, unreserved compliance 
in all that is not contrary to the Law of God, and especially fervent 
prayer to the Father of all lights, to the Master of all hearts—such 
are the arts and means by which the one may contribute to the 
improvement and sanctification of the other. 

All this, however, will scarcely be possible if there does not exist 
a true spirit of religion and piety in husband and wife. Religion is 
the foundation of good works ; it is the animating soul of Christian 
marriages, smoothing every difficulty, and facilitating the discharge 
of every duty. As long as there is religion, the husband will find 
it easy to exercise a sweet and prudent reign over his wife, while the 
wife will find little difficulty in respectfully and obediently submitting 
to her husband’s wishes. But if the spirit of religion is wanting, there 
will be nothing but discord and dissension. 

Although religion is necessary in both husband and wife, it is 
much more desirable, and certainly more efficacious, in the case 
of the stronger, that is to say, of the husband, who should prove him- 
self to be the help and support of the weaker. Hence it is especially 
the husband’s duty to give good example, that is to say, to respect 
religion, to practise it, to defend it, and to promote it in his wife 
If he but does this, then indeed there will be found verified in nay Fay 
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homes the beautiful words of the Apostle: The unbelieving wife is 
sanctified by the believing husband1—that vain, frivolous, undevout 
woman will be completely changed into another being, thanks to the 
example of a virtuous and exemplary husband. But instead of 
this, how often have we to deplore the contrary! how often do we 
see young women, who were well brought up in the bosom of their 
families, rush headlong to ruin along with their husbands! And 
how could it be otherwise ? Your wife never sees you say a prayer, 
or peiform a single act of religion ; she never sees you approach the 
sacraments ; from the tone of your words and the tenor of your 
acts it would be impossible for her to determine what weight and 
importance you attach to your soul and to your salvation, nor can 
she even guess what form of belief you may hold. Under such 
circumstances as these, how can she, without a very special grace, 
avoid being led to model herself according to your character and to 
lose every feeling of piety she may once have possessed! The constant 
drop of water wears away the stone, says the proverb; in the same 
way one is led to copy almost unconsciously the habits of those with 
whom one lives habitually—the irreligion of the husband insensibly 
and almost inevitably passes into the heait of the wife. 

Religion, then, let me repeat, religion is the basis and foundation 
of all, especially in the case of the husband—religion in your maxims 
and in your familiar conversations which should always be seasoned 
with a Christian flavour ; but above all, religion in the practice and 
example of a Christian life. All good example has a singular power 
in attracting imitation ; but the frequent, habitual, domestic example 
given by a good husband is imprinted still more deeply on a wife’s 
heart. The intimate relations existing between them—their mutual 
confidence and love—lead to her taking such example not merely with 
respect and esteem, but with affection and tenderness. If, there- 
fore, you vill only let her see that you are truly pious and religious, 
she, by simply seeing this, will be imperceptibly encouraged and 
strengthened to imitate you. 

Acting thus, you will in deed and in truth love your wife with 
that supernatural love with which Jesus Christ loves His Church, 
as the Apostle has laid down in the directions he gave to husbands: 
Husbands, love your wives as Christ loved the Church; and thus will 
your lot be one of content and happiness in the present life, and 
a source of grace and predestination for the life to come. 


11 Cor. vi. 14. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 
THE RoMAN CATECHISM (PART III) 
THOU SHALT NOT KILL 


THE great happiness—that of being called the 
1.—Importance children of God—which has been promised to 
of the Fifth : 

Command- peace-makers, should act as a powerful motive 

Peak: in influencing pastors to set forth to their flocks 
with diligence and care the obligations imposed by this Com- 
mandment. For, to establish peace and concord among men 
no better means can be adopted than that of accurately ex- 
plaining the provisions of this precept and of animating all 
the faithful to observe it as religiously as it deserves—were 
this being done, it would not be too much to hope that 
their minds being united in perfect harmony, men would live 
in perfect peace and concord. 

The urgent necessity there is of explaining the Fifth Com- 
mandment is evidenced by the fact that immediately after the 
termination of that wonderful deluge that devastated the whole 
earth, the first and only thing specially forbidden by God to 
man was this: I will require the blood of your lives at the hand 
of every beast and at the hand of every man ;1 while in the Gospel 
we find that when our Lord for the first time was explaining 
the precepts of the Old Law, the first he mentioned, as St. 
Matthew tells us, was precisely this: I# was said that thou shalt 
not kill,* and so on, as may be read in the same passage. 

On the other hand the faithful should listen with attention 
and good-will to the explanation of this Commandment. For, 
if its force and meaning be observed, it will be found that its 
object is directed towards protecting the life of each of us in 
particular. By the words: Thou shalt not kill, homicide 
is utterly forbidden ; and hence each one should receive this 
precept with as much pleasure as if, under pain of His anger 


1Gen. ix. 5. 2Matt. v. 21. 
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attended by the sorest punishments, God had expressly for- 
bidden that anyone should be injured. Hence just as such a 
precept sounds pleasant to the ear, so should strict observance 
of what it forbids be attended to with gladness. 


Our Lord, in explaining the obligation of the 

2.—Its obligation Fifth Commandment, pointed out that it com- 

's two-fold. prises two parts—the one which is prohibitory 

forbidding us to kill; the other which is mandatory, 

directing us to love our enemies sincerely and charitably, 

to live in peace with all men, and finally, to suffer every 
inconvenience patiently. 


I.—EXCEPTIONS TO THIS COMMANDMENT 


rer With regard to that part of the precept in 
ae of which kuling is forbidden, it will be necessary 
first of all to point out that there are certain 

classes of killing not comprised in the prohibition. 

(2) Thus it is not forbidden to kill animals—if God has 
permitted man to use them as food, it naturally follows that 
it is lawful to kill them. On this point St. Augustine makes 
this remark: ‘‘ On hearing the words: Thou shalt not kill, we 
do not undérstand them to refer to the fruits of the earth which 
are without feeling ; nor to brute animals because they are in 
no way united to us by any social bond.” 
4.—The punishing (b) Another sort of killing which is allowed is that 

of certain carried out by such of the civil authorities as have 

oe been entrusted with the right to inflict death, 
when, acting in accordance with the decision and direction of 
the laws of the country, they punish the guilty and protect 
the innocent. In discharging this duty, provided only they 
do so justly, not only are they not guilty of murder, but, on 
the contrary, they eminently obey this divine Law which forbids 
murders. For the object of such Law being the preservation 
and safety of human’ life, the chastisements inflicted by the 
civil powers, who are the legitimate avengers of crime, have no 
other object than that of repressing violence and outrage by 
the punishments they inflict, and thus obtaining security for 
human life. In the morning, says David, I put to death all the 
wicked of the land that I might cut off all the workers of iniquity 
from the city of the Lord.* 


1Psalm c. 8. 
VOL III. 
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(c) For the same reason soldiers do not sin who 
take the life of their enemy in just war, pro- 
vided only they are not actuated by motives 
of cupidity or cruelty, but by the sole desire of promoting the 
public good. Not only this, but there are on record deeds of 
carnage executed by the direct command of God Himself. Thus 
the children of Levi, though they had put many thousands of 
men to death in one day, were guilty of no sin—nay, after the 
massacre they were thus addressed by Moses: You have con- 
secrated your hands this day to the Lord.* 


5.—Killing in just 
war. 


(d) Nor is he guilty of violating this precept 
who kills accidentally and without premedita- 
tion or design. Here is what the Book of 
Deuteronomy says on this point: He that killeth his neighbour 
ignorantly and who 1s proved to have had no hatred against him 
yesterday and the day before, but to have gone with him to the wood 
to hew wood, and in cutting down the tree the axe slipped out of his 
hand, and the tron slipping from the handle struck his friend and 
killed him, shall live.2? Such killing is neither voluntary nor 
premeditated, and hence can in no way be regarded as sinful, 
as is confirmed by the words of St. Augustine, who says: “God 
forbid that what we do for a good or lawful end should be laid 
to our charge merely because some evil should happen to accrue 
therefrom contrary to our intention.” 


6.—Killing by ac- 
cident. 


In this connexion, however, there are two 


eared ekeitel CAS Sos which sin may be committed :— 


be noted in (t) The first is that of one who, while doing 
Lely co™ something unlawful, happens to kill another ; 


thus were one to strike or kick a pregnant 

woman and were abortion to follow, the consequence is indeed 

not intended, but the offender is not blameless in the matter. 
simply because it was not lawful to strike a pregnant woman. 

(2) The second case is that in which one kills another through 

carelessness or negligence or want of taking proper precautions, 


sl borane fy (2) For the same reason, also, he who, in defend- 
self-defence. 10g his own life, kills his oppressor, in spite of 
all his own efforts to avoid the infliction of 

death, clearly does not sin against this Commandment. 
All these cases, then, which we have just enumerated are 
not contemplated by the Fifth Commandment ; but outside these 


1Exod. xxxii. 29, * Deutiixix,4. 5 
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exceptions, every other instance of taking away life is for- 
bidden, whether we consider the slayer, the person slain, or the 
means by which the deed is committed. 


II.—MURDER FORBIDDEN 


As for the slayer, no one is excepted—neither 
the rich nor the powerful, neither master nor 
parent ; but all, without any exception or distinction, are for- 
bidden to kill. 


If, on the other hand, we consider those who 
are killed, the law extends to all—there is none 
so lowly, none so abject, as to be placed outside the protection 
afforded by this law. 

Nor is it lawful for anyone to take his own life; for 
no one has such power over his own life as to be entitled to 
inflict death on himself when he pleases. And hence the Com- 
mandment does not say: “ Thou shalt not kill another,” but 
simply : Thou shalt not kill. 


Finally, if we examine the various ways of com- 

11(c).—Themeans mitting murder, none are excepted. Not only 

of commiting is no one permitted to take another's life, with 

his own hands or with a sword or with a stone 

or with a stick or with a halter or with poison; but it is also 

utterly forbidden to do so either by counsel or by aid or by 
assistance or in any other way whatever. 

Herein was shown the extreme dulness and stupidity of 
the Jews who imagined they were observing the Commandment 
provided only that they did not attempt to take life with their 
own. hands. 

But the Christian, who knows from Jesus Christ Himself 
that this Law is spiritual, that is to say, that it Commands us 
to keep not only our hands unstained, but our hearts pure and 
upright, will by no means regard as enough that which the 
Jews considered quite sufficient. Nay, we are even taught 
in the Gospel that it is not lawful so much as to be angry, 
since we have our Lord’s own words: But I say to you that who- 
soever is angry with his brother shall be guilty of the judgment ; 
and whosoever, sshall say to his brother “ Racca,” shall be guilty 
of the council; and whosoever shall say “ Thou fool,” shall be guilty 


of hell fire 


9.—(a) The slayer, 


10.—(b) The slain. 


1 Matt. v. 22. 
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III, OTHER OFFENCES AGAINST THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 
From these words of our Lord it is clear that 
sipetiaee = of he is not guiltless who is angry with another, 
even though he may keep his angry feelings 
confined within his own breast ; that he who gives vent to his 
angry feelings sins gravely ; and that he who does not hesitate 
to ill-treat and injure another, sins more grievously still. 

This, however, applies only to those cases in which no 
just cause of anger is found to exist ; for there is an occasion of 
anger which God and the laws recognize as legitimate, and this is 
when we chastise the faults of those who are placed under our 
dominion and authority. The anger of a Christian ought to 
spring, not from mere natural impulse, but from the Holy Ghost, 
seeing that we are called on to be the Holy Spirit’s temples, in 
‘which Jesus Christ is to dwell. 


There are besides many other lessons left us by 
13,.—Other obser- our Lord regarding the correct observance of 
vations under : : 

this heading, this precept; for instance: Not to resist evtl ; 

but tf one strikes thee on thy right cheek turn 
to him the other also ; and if any man will go to law with thee and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also ; and whosoever 
shall force thee to go one mile go with him two.) 

From all that has thus far been said it will be easy to 
perceive how prone men are to the sins forbidden by this Com- 
mandment, and how many there are, who, if not in deed, at 
least in desire, are guilty of the crime of homicide. 


IV.—REMEDIES AGAINST SUCH SINS 


ek As remedies against this deadly disease have 
gee OO LEE RS ae acepe in Holy Writ, the pastor should 
enormity of make it his business carefully to indic 
pen °f to his flock :— : oon 
Now the most efficacious remedy is that of 
thoroughly grasping the enormity of the crime of murder—an 
estimate that may easily be formed from many weighty passages 
of Sacred Scripture. Indeed so much does God detest homicide 
that He tells us that He will even make the very beasts pay 
the penalty of such a deed, and He orders the animal to be killed 
which has injured man. 
And for no other reason did He wish man to have a horror 


1 Matt. v. 39-41. 
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of blood, than to restrain his mind and his hand from the 
dreadful crime of homicide. 


; The murderer is the worst enemy of the humar 
bbrcle prher thie race, and hence of nature itself; for, as far 
consists: Yas in him lies, he upsets the universal work of 
God by destroying man for whose sake, He 
attests, He made all things that have been created. Nay, 
it is forbidden in Genesis to take the life of man because 
created by God to His own image and likeness; and hence he 
who destroys that image does a very grave injury to God and 
almost seems to lay violent hands upon Him. 

It was while rapt up in heavenly meditation that David 
bitterly complained of blood-thirsty men in these words: Their 
feet are swift to shed blood.1 He does not simply say “ they kill,” 
but they shed blood, an expression purposely used by him to 
mark the enormity of this abominable crime, and to denote 
the barbarous cruelty of those who commit it; while especially 
to describe the precipitation with which they are impelled by 
a sort of diabolical violence to the commission of that wicked- 
ness, he says: Thetr feet are swift. 


V.—MANDATORY PART OF THE COMMANDMENT 


The mandatory part of the Fifth Commandment 

16.—Commands as enjoined by Christ our Lord requires us to 
a sasiiy. and live at peace with all men; interpreting this 
Commandment He says: Therefore if thou 

offerest thy gift at the altar, and there shalt remember that thy 
brother hath anything against thee, leave there thy gtft before the altar 
and first go to be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 


thy gift, etc? 
The pastor will dwell on these words, so as to show that 


our charity must extend to all without a single exception. And 
in explaining this precept, let him animate the faithful as much 
as possible to the practise of this virtue of loving their neigh- 
bour, which is most conspicuously displayed in the observance 
of this Commandment. For as hatred is clearly forbidden by 
this Commandment, since whosoever hateth his brother is a@ 
murderer,® it evidently follows that it also inculcates a precept 


of love and charity. 


1 Psalm xiii. 3. 2 Matt. v. 23, 24. 8z John iii. 15. 
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And as there is inculcated a precept of charity 
17.—And all that and love, so also have we rules regarding the 
aint *"~ various obligations and offices of that charity : 

Thus charity is patient says St. Paul, 
and hence we are called upon to practise patience and possess 
our souls therein, as our Saviour teaches. 

Beneficence, too, is the companion and friend of charity, 
for charity ts kind? 

Now the virtue of kindness and beneficence covers a wide 
field ; but is principally concerned with relieving the necessities 
of the poor, giving food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
clothing to the naked, and generally in seeing that our liberality 
is bestowed most on those who stand most in need. 


Beautiful as they are in themselves, all these 

18.—Love ofene- offices of kindness and beneficence become 

: still more exalted when rendered to an enemy. 

Love your enemies,? our Saviour has tokd us, do good to them 

that hate you ; while the Apostle has used the same admonition : 

If thy enemy be hungry, give him to eat; if he thirst, give him 

to drink ; for, doing this, thou shalt heap coals of fire upon hts head. 
Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good! 

Finally, if we consider the law of charity under the aspect 
of its quality of kindness, we shall see that it also comprises 
prescriptions regarding mildness, kindliness, and all similar 
virtues. 


VI.—FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES 


; But the most important duty of all—the duty 
Silko histuicis | most deeply saturated with the spirit of charity 
and that which should most of all be practised— 
is to pardon and forgive from our hearts the injuries we may 
have received. Sacred Scripture, as already observed, over 
and over again recommends and exhorts us to practise this 
virtue. Not only does it declare blessed those who really do 
so from their hearts, but it also promises them that God will 
grant them the remission of their sins ; while they who neglect 
to do so or who positively refuse to do so shall obtain no pardon. 
But as the desire of revenge is almost innate in the heart 
of man, it will be necessary for the pastor to use all possible 
diligence, not only to teach, but even to persuade, his flock that 
it is the duty of a Christian to forget and forgive the injuries 


1 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 2 Ibid. 8 Matt. v. 44. 4 Rom. xii. 20, 21, 
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done him ; and as this subject has been frequently discussed in 
the Sacred Books let him consult them so as to be ina position 
to conquer the pertinacity of those who are obstinate and 
obdurate in their thirst for revenge; and let him have always 
ready the forcible and highly appropriate arguments which 
the Fathers piously employed. Of these arguments three are 
particularly deserving of explanation :— 


(a) The first is thoroughly to persuade him who 

20.—All we have considers himself injured, that the principal 

toendure cause of the loss or injury done him, is not 
comes from : 

the Lord. he on whom he desires to be revenged. Such 

precisely was the mind of that admirable man, 
Job, who seriously injured as he was by the Sabeans, the 
Chaldeans and the demon, took no account of these, but like 
the upright and truly pious man that he was, gave utterance 
to these words that were so worthy of his sterling honesty and 
piety : The Lord gave ; the Lord hath taken away.) 

Let Christians, therefore, by the words and prayer of that 
model of patience be convinced of this most certain truth 
that all we have to endure in this life comes from the hand of 
the Lord, the Father and Author of all justice and mercy. Yet 
while this is true, it is also true that in His infinite kindness He 
does not punish us as His enemies, but corrects and chastises 


us as His children. 


Indeed, if in the case in question we view the 

21.—Hence even matter in its true light, men are simply the 

those whoin- ministers and so to say the agents of God; 
jure us are : : _ 

God’s agents. and while one man can, indeed, intensely hate 

another and wish him every ill, we know that 
he is powerless to injure him without God’s permission. This 
is why Joseph was able patiently to endure the wicked designs 
of his brothers, and David the injuries inflicted on him by 
Semei. 

In this connexion, the reasoning which was so soundly 
and effectively handled by St. John Chrysostom, may be here 
employed with great advantage. It is to the effect that no one 
is really injured but by himself. For if those who deem them- 
selves injuriously treated, will but carefully reflect on the matter, 
they will certainly find that they have suffered no real loss or 
injury from others, even though as a matter of fact deeds 
calculated to injure them have actually been perpetrated in 


1 Job i. 21. 
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their regard. On the contrary it is they themselves who really 
do themselves the greatest harm when they wickedly stain 
their souls with the guilt of hatred, passion and envy. 


(b) The second consideration turns on the two 

22.—Advantages great advantages accruing to those who, to 

experienced 5 ew 

by those who please God, freely forgive injuries :— 

peace (1) The first advantage consists in this, 

eee that God has promised that those who forgive 
the injuries done them by others shall themselves obtain pardon 
of their own sins. From this promise it is easy to understand 
how pleasing to God is such an act of charity. 

(2) The second advantage amounts to this: that forgiveness 
raises us to a certain grade of dignity and perfection ; for in 
pardoning injuries we become to some extent like to God, who 
maketh His sun to rise upon the good and the bad, and raineth upon 
the gust and the unjust.+ 


: (c) In the last place let the pastor set forth 

aaa the disadvantages which arise, as often as 

pire and we refuse to forgive the injuries inflicted on 

us. To those, then, who cannot bring them- 

selves to pardon their enemies, the pastor will point out that 

hatred is not only a grave sin, but a sin which by its very con- 
tinuance takes deeper and deeper root in the soul :— 

He whose mind is possessed by this passion, thirsts after 
the blood of his enemy, and filled with the hope of revenge, 
will pass his days and nights in ceaselessly brooding over some 
evil design, so that he seems ever occupied with thoughts of 
murder or some such wicked intention, with the result that 
never or, at least, only with the greatest difficulty, can he be 
induced to grant pardon, either wholly or in part, of the injuries. 
he has received. 

Justly, therefore, has hatred been compared to a wound 
in which the arrow still remains firmly embedded. 


In addition to this, there are many other evils. 

AA ie, and sins which are bound and held together 
hatred. by the bond of this one sin of hatred; and 
hence it is that St. John could say: He that 

hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because the darkness hath blinded 
iis eyes ;* and accordingly he cannot but frequently fall ; for 
how can he look with friendly eye on the words and deeds of one 


Matt. v. 45. T55 [folahay whi, seFR 
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he hates? And the result is that rash and unjust judgments 
Spring up in his mind, followed by anger, envy, detraction and 
similar sins, which do not even spare those who are bound ta 
him by the ties of blood or friendship. And thus it often happens 
that out of this one sin many others are engendered. 

Not unappropriately is the sin of hatred said to be the 
devil’s sin; for the devil was a murderer from the beginning. 
This is why the Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, on seeing 
the Pharisees sought His death, told them that they were of 
their father the devil.? 


In addition to all these considerations which 
25.—Remedies have been adduced to furnish grounds for de- 
arg acaines t ; : 3 : ; 
hatred. testing this sin, Holy Writ suggests various 

other most efficacious remedies. 

(a) Of all these the first and best is the example of our 
Saviour, which we should keep before our eyes and strive to 
imitate. He in whom not even the faintest suspicion of sin 
could be found, beaten though He was with scourges, crowned 
with thorns, and finally nailed to the cross, let fall from. His 
lips that charitable prayer: Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do;* and as the Apostle testifies, the sprinkling 
of His blood speaketh better than Abel.‘ 

(6) Another remedy, proposed by Ecclesiasticus, is to 
remember death and the day of judgment: Remember thy last 
end and thou shalt never sin ;* in other words: Reflect over and 
over again that you must soon die; and as it will be very 
desirable and very necessary for you in that moment to obtain 
the great mercy of God, so ought you now and always keep 
that mercy before your eyes. Thus shall be extinguished within 
your soul the devouring fire of hate and vengeance, by the 
reflection that there is no better or more efficacious means of 
obtaining the mercy of God than forgetfulness of injuries and 
the love of those who may have injured you or yours in word 


or deed. 


17 Johniii.8. *Johnviii.44. *Lukexxiii.34. ‘Heb. xii.24. 5 Ecclus. vii. 40. 
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THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


Q. What does the Fifth Come 


mandment: Thou shalt not hill, 
forbid ? 
A. The Fifth Commandment, 


Thou shalt not kill, forbids us to 
kill, strike, wound or do any other 
bodily harm to our neighbour, 
either of ourselves or by the agency 
of others; as also to wish him evil, 
or to offend him by injurious lan- 
guage. In this Commandment God 
also forbids the taking of one’s 
own life, or suicide. 

Q. Why is it a grave sin to kill 
one’s neighbour ? 

A. Because the slayer unjustly 
invades the right which God alone 
has over the life of man; because 
he destroys the security of civil 
society ; and because he deprives 
his neighbour of life, which is the 
gteatest natural good on earth. 

Q. Are there cases in which it is 
lawful to kill ? 

A. It is lawful to kill when 
fighting in just war; when carrying 
out by order of the Supreme Autho- 
rity a sentence of death in punish- 
ment ofa crime; and, finally, in 
cases of necessary and lawful 
defence of one’s life against an 
unjust aggressor. 

Q. Does God also forbid us in 
the Fifth Commandment to do 
harm to the spiritual life of another? 

A. Yes, in the Fifth Command- 
ment God also forbids us to do harm 
to another’s spiritual life by scandal. 

Q. What is scandal ? 

A. Scandal is any word, act, or 
omission which is the occasion of 
anotier’s committing sin. 

Q. Is scandal a grave sin ? 

A. Scandal is a grave sin because, 
by causing the loss of souls, it tends 
to destroy the greatest work of God, 
namely, the redemption ; it effects 
the death of another’s soul by 
depriving it of the life of grace, 
which is more precious than the life 
of the body ; and is the source of a 


multitude of sins. Hence God 
threatens the severest chastisement 
to those who give scandal. 

Q. Why does God, in the Fifth 
Commandment, forbid the taking 
of one’s own life or suicide ? 

A. In the Fifth Commandment 
God forbids suicide, because man 
is not the master of his own life no 
more than of the life of another, 
Hence the Church punishes suicide 
by deprivation of Christian burial. 

Q. Is duelling also forbidden by 
the Fifth Commandment ? 

A. Yes, duelling is also forbidden 
by the Fifth Commandment, be-~ 
cause duelling has in it the guilt 
both of suicide and of homicide; 
and whoever voluntarily takes part 
in it, even as a simple onlooker, is 
excommunicated. 

Q. Is duelling also forbidden 
when there is no danger of being 
killed ? 

A, This sort of duelling is also 
forbidden, because not only are we 
forbidden to kill, but even volun- 
tarily to wound ourselves or others. 

Q. Is the defence of one’s honour 
an excuse for duelling ? 

A. No, because it is not true that 
the offence is repaired by duelling ; 
and because honour cannot be 
repaired by an unjust, irrational 
and barbarous act such as duelling, 

Q. What does the Fifth Com- 
mandment command ? 

A. The Fifth Commandment 
commands us to forgive our ene- 
mies and to wish well to all. 

Q. What should he do who has 
injured another in the life of either 
body or soul ? 

A. He who has injured another 
must not only confess his sin, but 
must also repair the harm by com- 
pensating his neighbour for the 
loss he has sustained, by retracting 
the errors taught, and by giving 
good example, 
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Cwentp-sirth Anstruction on the Commandments 
THOU SHALT NOT KILL 


AFTER the supreme worship we are to render to God with heart, 
with word, and with works, which is the object of the first three 
‘Commandments; and after the honour to be shown to parents, 
which is the object of the Fourth Commandment, and which I have 
explaiued in all its parts at considerable length in our late instruc- 
tions ; the Lord proceeds in the Commandments that follow to prohibit 
all harm and injury to our neighbour, whether in his life, or in his 
‘honour, or in his goods, or in his reputation. And as of all natural 
goods the principal and most precious is life, hence it is that God 
begins by forbidding us, in the Fifth Commandment, to injure our 
‘neighbour in his person. 

I say: to injure him in his person, because, in this Command- 
ment, God not only forbids murder and homicide but, as well as 
these, every sort of violence and personal injury ; nay, even all that 
can lead to such crimes, as we shall see later on. In the present 
instruction I shall confine my attention to homicide in the strict 
‘sense of the word. 

Does God forbid all taking away of life without any exception 
-whatever ? Ceitainly not. Certain heretics in the time of St. 
Augustine went to such foolish lengths as to imagine the Fifth 
Commandment applied not only to man but also to animals, so that 
it was not lawful to kill even a sheep, or an ox. Now, this was a 
gross error. Between man and beast there is a wide difference, 
Beasts have been created by God for the service of man, who can 
turn them to what use he pleases, when his interest so demands; 
but man was not created for the use of his fellow-man, and no man 
is master of another man’s life. 

This does not mean that each and every sort of killing is 
forbidden. Thus the civil authorities can, without sin, put male- 
factors to death; not indeed out of hatred or vengeance, but for love 
of the public weal, which God has entrusted to their care, and for 
the preservation of which, to use the expression of St. Paul, He 
has put the sword into their hands: He [the civil power] beareth 
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not the sword in vain ; for he ts God’s minister—an avenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doth evil.t 

The homicide, therefore, that is forbidden by God is precisely 
the unjust and voluntary killing of a man, either by public or private 
authority. Yes, even by public authority; for even princes and 
rulers themselves would be guilty of murder if they were to abuse 
their power with regard to the lives of those over whom they are 
placed ; while as for the ordinary citizens, apart from the case of 
legitimate defence, homicide com:nitted by them is always unjust, 
even the taking of the life of a malefactor a thousand times deserving 
of death; for were they to do so they would be only usurping an 
authority that does not pertain to them and has not been conferred 
on them by God. 

I have said except in case of legitimate self-defence; now what 
does this mean? Let us suppose that someone were to make an 
armed attack on you with the object of killing you ; could you de- 
fend your life at the cost of that of your aggressor? There is almost 
a unanimous reply that you could. All indeed admit that it would 
be a heroic act of charity to chose to lose your own life rather than 
preserve it at the expense of another’s, when the circumstances all 
point to the fact that to kill him would be the same as to precipitate 
his soul into hell ; and they add that even were you actually in the 
state of mortal sin, the offering of your life to God under such cir- 
cumstances would be a species of martyrdom which would infallibly 
obtain the divine mercy. But, strictly speaking, you are not bound 
to make this sacrifice, and you can lawfully take the life of your 
aggressor, yet with due reservations. 

This means that to render such homicide lawful, two conditions 
must be simultaneously verified: (1) that the killing is not inflicted 
out of anger or hatred of the aggressor, but simply and solely springs 
from the desire of your own defence ; (2) and that his death is really 
and truly the only means of saving your life ; for if you can save it 
by flight, by crying out for help, by merely wounding your assailant, 
it would not in such a case be lawful to kill him. These conditions 
constitute what theologians describe as acting within the bounds 
of a blameless defence. 

A word as to the absurd, ridiculous and really superstitious 
practice of duelling once in vogue, but now happily exploded and 
relegated amongst the follies of the past—a practice prohibited by 
all laws both human and divine. To show her disapprobation of 
this mad folly, and to put it down as far as possible, the Church has 
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pronounced excommunication against all those who take any part 
whatever in a duel or who assist thereat ; while she even goes so far 
as to deny Christian burial to those who lose their lives as a result 
of a duel. And rightly does the Church visit this folly with such 
severity ; for contrary to all right, both natural and divine, duellists 
pretend to beat liberty to dispose of their own lives as well as of the 
lives of others, to the open disregard and contempt of such pro- 
hibitions and censures, and even at the risk of being hurled on 
the instant into the pit of hell by a sinful death. 

Not only he who by himself and with his own hands takes away 
another’s life, sins against the Fourth Commandment and is guilty of 
murder ; but he also who in any way takes part in, or contributes 
to, such a deed :— 

(1) By way of command; thus David was guilty of the death 
of Uriah, though the deed was actually committed through the agency 
of Joab and with the swords of the Ammonites. 

(2) Or by way of counsel; that is to say instigating others to 
commit it either by exaggerating a wrong received, or by taxing 
the injured person with cowardice for not taking deadly vengeance. 

(3) Or by way of protection; that is to say, by receiving into 
one’s house, affording security and protection to, criminals or evil- 
doers. 

One can also be rendered guilty of homicide by culpable negligence, 
and in fact they are really guilty in this respect who strike another so 
heavily as to cause death, even though they had no intention to kill 
him. Guilty also are those women who, as a consequence of excessive 
work, violent dancing or other imprudent conduct, are brought to 
premature labour, even though this should happen contrary to their 
intention. Guilty, too, are those brutal and unnatural husbands 
who ill-treat their pregnant wives without any consideration for 
their condition. Guilty are those parents who suffocate, even in- 
voluntarily, their infants as a result of keeping them in the same 
bed with themselves without taking the proper precautions to ensure 
their safety. Guilty are physicians, surgeons, and chemists who, 
through grave negligence or gross ignorance, contribute to the death of 
their patients. All these, in a word, are guilty of homicide who, as 
a consequence of not using the requisite precautions, are the cause 
of another’s death, even involuntarily. 

All that we have here said of the taking away of another’s life, 
applies equally to the taking away of one’s own life, or suicide. What 
doubt can there be of this? Just as we are not masters of another’s 
life, neither are we masters of our own. That life belongs ex- 
clusively to God ; and it is only a deposit which He has entrusted 
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to us and which He commands us to guard and preserve until such 
time as it pleases Him to demand it of us. It would, therefore, be 
a transgression of this Commandment to inflict death on oneself, 
no matter what the extremity to which one has been reduced ; nay, 
it would be a crime all the more terrible because of the fact that it 
is altogether irreparable, since he who commits suicide inflicts on 
himself a double death—temporal and eternal; deprives himself of 
the time for repenting; and precipitates himself irremediably into 
eternal perdition. 

And yet how frequent and how familiar has not this crime be- 
come in our days! Every now and again we read the tragic story 
of how one has cut his throat, how another has blown his brains. 
out, how a third has thrown himself from a height, cast him- 
self into a river or swallowed poison. Now what does all this show ? 
It shows the growing depravation of morals,and the loss of faith. 
Moral corruption inevitably leads to disaster, misery, calamity— 
misfortunes and evils which are only too evident, but which, humanly 
speaking, are irreparable ; and the loss of faith leads to the result 
that when surrounded by such calamities, men come to regard their 
life with feelings of horror and persuade themselves that it is better 
for them to resort to self-destruction, which they, of all men, should 
dread ; and then in cold blood and with perfect deliberation they face 
death and inflict it with their own hands. Such is the lamentable 
result of the spirit of irreligion and of loss of hope in life; for good 
Christians, no matter how sorely afflicted or how cruelly tried, 
patiently bear life’s burthens, live resigned to the will of God, and 
place all their hope and all their consolation in the help of God’s 
right hand. 

In any event, it is not even necessary to be a good Christian 
in order to be able to withstand any such temptation—it is enough 
firmly to grasp the teachings of faith on the life to come that lies 
beyond the grave. For what Christian is there who, to deliver him- 
self from the ills of this life, grave, doubtless, though they are but 
passing, would wish instantly and irremediably to throw open to 
himself the doors of an eternity of the most dreadful sufferings > 
Assuredly, there would not be so many suicides if there were fewer 
unbelievers. 

On the other hand, to the unbelieving or the doubting I should 
say, ought not the simple thought of the possibility of another life 
—a thought that you can never completely destroy,—be enough to 
dissuade you from the idea of suicide? If it were possible for you 
to die twice, the idea of suicide would be more pardonable, since you 
could repair the mistake of the first death by the second ; but death 
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occurs only once, and its consequences are irreparable: “ There is 
no correcting the error—to die once is to die for ever.’ Hence it 
should be concluded that suicide is the greatest imaginable excess 
of blindness, of madness, of folly, into which one can fall—an excess 
strongly reproved even by the pagan philosophers who, guided by 
the sole light of reason, saw in self-inflicted death a procf, not of 
courage and strength, but of a cowardly weakness that knows not 
how to bear itself up and face the trials and troubles of life. 

But to return to the subject in hand: if it is not lawful to 
commit suicide, neither will it be lawful to risk life without real 
necessity, and without a reasonable motive. I say a reasonable 
motive, because it would be lawful to do so for the glory of God, or 
the good of one’s neighbour. 

What, then, are we to think of those who seriously injure their 
health and strength by excess in eating or diinking, or by other 
sinful and ruinous practices! How many are there who shorten 
their days by imprudence, by rashness, and above all by intemper- 
ance and vicious habits! Should not such as these be numbered. 
among the class of suicides ! 

All taking away of life, therefore,—be that life one’s own or 
another’s, be it done directly or indirectly,—outside the circum- 
stances indicated in the beginning of this instruction—is forbidden 
by the Fifth Commandment ; and hence the sweeping character of 
the prohibition: Thou shalt not kill. 

And now what sort of sin is murder? It is an enormous sin— 
a sin that, according to the expression of Sacred Scripture, cries out 
to heaven for vengeance. The voice of thy brother's blood, said God 
to the fratricide, Cain, who was the first murderer, crieth to Me from 
the earth. And truly, in addition to this sin being a monstrosity 
repugnant to nature, since its bare idea fills with horror every soul that 
is not more brutalized and unnatural than the very beasts of the earth 
which, as a rule, do not prey on animals of their own species, the sin 
of murder on the contrary contains a two-fold injury of the most 
serious character—the one to our neighbour, the other to God. 

(1) First of all to one’s neighbour, since it deprives him of 
life, robs him of his dearest and most precious possession, and 
exposes him to the evident danger of losing not only his temporal 
life, but his eternal life as well. How many there are who do not 
live in the grace of God and who are unprepared for such accidents, 
and who possess that rare but necessary charity which will enable 
them to pardon the very murderer! Nay, as a rule it is not the good 
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and God-fearing who are thus struck down in an instant, but the 
wicked and evil-doing whom God, as Sacred Scripture says, delivered 
over to the hands of their enemies who are the agents of His venge- 
ance. The Almighty Lord hath struck him and hath delivered him 
into her hands.1 Let us here dwell on a just but terrible reflection. 
When we hear of, or read, an account of a death as the result of a 
quarrel, we usually remark that it is a misfortune, a chance, an 
accident, a fatality ; but no,—often should we rather say that it is 
a dreadful but just punishment inflicted by God, who, after having 
borne with so many sins and so much wickedness in the unfortunate 
victim, has finally permitted the taking of his life as a chastisement 
richly deserved, though this of course does not lessen the assassin’s 
sin nor prevent it from being grave. God permits the fatal encounter, 
so that the miserable victim may die impenitent in the sins he never 
would consent to cease committing, though warned over and over 
again by friends, by relatives, by confessors. Let us, therefore, 
preserve a salutary fear of God and we shall never have occasion 
to dread such a fate. 

(2) Besides the injury it does to man, homicide also inflicts 
an injury on God. In the first place, the murderer usurps a power 
and an authority that belongs to God alone: J will kill and I will 
make to live ;2 and in the second place, because it destroys in man 
the image of God to whose likeness man is made; in fact this is 
precisely one of the reasons adduced by God Himself for forbidding 
murder: Whosoever shall shed man’s blood, his blood shall be shed; 
for man was made to the image of God. Just, therefore, as the 
subject would do a grave injury to his sovereign and would render 
himself guilty of treason, who would dare to cast down or otherwise 
vilely outrage that sovereign’s statue or image, so man being a living 
image of God, whoever dares to dash that image to the earth and 
destroy it, does a grave injury to God and becomes guilty of high 
treason against the Lord of all creation. 

For all these reasons, God fulminated His malediction against 
Cain, who was the first to steep his hands in human blood; and in 
several passages of Sacred Scripture He threatens that whosoever 
shall shed man’s blood, his blood shall be shed *—a point on which both 
human and divine law are at one. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, how full is the world of quarrel- 
some and sanguinary men, whose feet, as Sacred Scripture says, are 
swift to shed blood; who for a single word, for a trivial offence, for 
a matter of no consequence, are ready to imbrue their hands with 
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another’s blood, and do not hesitate to risk all, imperil all—family, 
life, soul, eternity! This is due to nothing else than to the fact that 
they do not know how to repress the first motions of anger; that 
they encourage a quarrelsome and vindictive disposition ; that they 
are in the habit of foolishly facing certain dangers and adventures 
that inevitably provoke quarrels and encounters. It is a vice that 
comes very readily to youth, which, as a rule is bolder, more fiery, 
less thoughtful, and which delights in bravado and exhibitions of 
courage. 

But, as we shall see in our next instruction, the Fifth Com- 
mandment also forbids all that can pave the way or lead up to any 
such excesses, as Jesus Christ clearly explained in the Gospel. 


VOL. IIT. 
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Twenty-seventh Anstruction on the Commandments 


OTHER SINS AGAINST THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


In our last instruction we have seen what is meant by that killing 
which God forbids in the words: Thou shalt not kill. But are we to: 
believe that nothing more is here forbidden than to take life, simply 
because nothing but homicide is mentioned in the Fifth Com- 
mandment ? Were that true it would consequently be lawful for us. 
to strike, wound, ill-treat our neighbour at our own sweet will, 
provided only we spared his life. But if all such actions are forbidden: 
by the world’s laws, with much more reason should we expect then~ 
to be forbidden by the Law of God which is far more perfect than’ 
any human law can hope to be. 

Let it, then, be clearly understood that along with homicide are 
forbidden all such acts as striking, wounding, beating and all personal: 
ill-usage ; and hence the Fifth Commandment is sinned against not 
only by those who without just cause, without right, without 
legitimate authority, strike, wound, or in any other way ill-use: 
another, but also by superiors, teachers, parents who, instead of 
correcting and of punishing as they have the right and even at 
times the obligation to do, sometimes allow themselves to be carried. 
away by hatred and anger into serious and dangerous extremes. 

But this is not all: the Law of God also forbids all that can pave: 
the way to such deeds of violence or excess, such for instance as sharp: 
and angry words or uncontrolled outbursts of passion. Such is the 
explanation which Jesus Christ has given us in the Gospel with regard 
to this precept. 

In the course of His memorable Sermon on the Mount, after having 
said that He was not come to abolish or destroy the Old Law in its 
moral aspect which regards the proper regulation of our lives and 
actions, but on the contrary to sanction and perfect it—Do not think 
that I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets ; I am not come to destroy: 
but to fulfili—after having said that to be saved, our justice must 
surpass that of the Scribes and the Pharisees who enjoyed a very 
high reputation for virtue, but who in fact cared only for a certain 
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exterior regularity of life—unless your justice abound more than that 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of 
God 1—He went on to point out in what consists the additional 
justice required of us, and He begins precisely with this Fifth 
Precept: You have heard that it was said to them of old: Thou 
shalt not kill, and: whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment—thus spoke your ancestors, your masters and doctors, and there: 
they stopped, going no further ; but I do not stop thus short—I go 
further and J say to you that whosoever is angry with his brother shall 
be in danger of the judgment ; and Whosoever shall say Raca to his 
brother shall be in danger of the council; and whosoever shall say Thou 
fool shall be in danger of hell fire.2 Here, then, we have all injurious 
words, all uncontrolled outbursts of temper and all angry deeds, 
forbidden by Jesus Christ in the Fifth Commandment.’ 

(1) First of all, our Saviour forbids insult, derision, mockery,. 
the interchange of offensive, contemptuous, humiliating words, which 
serve as an incentive and stimulant to anger. And with good reason 
did He do this! For what is the usual origin of violent quarrels, 
encounters, murders? In the majority of cases it is the imprudent 
use of a tongue that runs too freely and offensively. Whoever sees 
himself mocked, vilified, derided, naturally becomes angry and bursts 
into a passion; returns affront for affront; and from words the 
distance is not far to deeds. Oh! how many have paid with their lives. 
for a joking word, a biting pleasantry, a love of piquant observations ! 
Perhaps you do not at the moment perceive that he against whom 
you direct your jokes is offended; but this is because he hides his 
feelings until the time when he finds a suitable opportunity of 
revenging himself. For there are some who appear not to mind at 
the moment, do not answer a word, and giveno sign of being offended; 
but they only await an opportunity when they will let you see in 
their bitter anger the real meaning of their pretended insensibility. 

Wise, indeed, with regard both to others and to ourselves, is. 
that Law of Jesus Christ which obliges us to banish from our con- 
versation every word that is provocative or offensive, and which 
severely forbids us to use even those expressions which are the 
commonest and come readiest to our lips and which are usually 
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3 In Christian society no less than in civil society anger is reprehensible as well 
as those offences punishable by that tribunal which the jews called The Judgment ; 
slight offences (yaca means despicable) as well as those extraordinary crimes 
judged by the supreme Court of Justice which the Jews called Sanhedrin ; 
atrocious and infamous insults, such as thou fool, which was regarded as a heinous, 
injury, as well as those horrible deeds that exposed their author to death without 
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regarded as trifles and frivolities of no consequence, such for instance 
as that of calling another a fool, a simpleton, an imbecile.—Who- 
soever shall say Thou fool shall be guilty of hell fire. 

Doubtless, these words of our Lord must be understood with 
certain limitations and reservations ; for a man does not sin gravely 
each and every time that he casts such epithets in the teeth of 
another. When such expressions are used in joke, and without 
the intention to offend, and with the moral certainty that they will 
be taken as a joke and without offence, in such a case they are exempt 
from sin; but if they are uttered with the intention of giving grave 
offence and with a strong presumption that they will naturally be 
tegarded as a grave offence, in such an event they come strictly 
within the limits of the case contemplated by our Lord. Hence to 
appreciate their gravity, attention must be fixed on two points— 
that is to say, the source whence they spring and the consequences 
they may lead to. 

The source whence they spring: hence if you utter such words 
with the intention of cutting, wounding, and seriously hurting 
your neighbour, and of lowering him in the eyes of others, the sin 
is certainly graver in consequence of the evil source whence it springs, 
that is to say, a perverse intention and a malicious heart. Of itself, 
the injury is light; but your mind is gravely infected with hatred 
and that is quite enough. 

The consequences they lead to: even though your intention is 
not bad yet the offence caused may be grave owing to the conse- 
quences and effects it is calculated to produce. If you foresee that 
your neighbour will be cruelly mortified or pained, and that he 
will in consequence break out into transports of anger, and if, never- 
theless, you run the risk of all this, you cannot be excused from 
grave sin, because, though the injury is small in itself, the wound 
is great and is inflicted with full and perfect knowledge and delibera- 
tion. Nor does it avail to say that since your intention is not bad, 
the whole fault must be attributed to the other’s excessive suscepti- 
bility ; for the answer will always be that charity binds you to 
spare and respect the feelings or the susceptibilities of others, and 
never to provoke or irritate them. 

Such, then, is the manner in which we must interpret our 
Saviour’s words, which at first sight might easily seem too severe 
and rigid, but which, as you see, are really most just and reasonable. 

But Jesus Christ did not stop here. Penetrating still deeper 
into the hidden recesses of the heart, and attacking the evil at its 
roots, He forbids all interior disorderly feelings of anger, just as 
strictly as He forbids injurious words: Whosoever is angry with his 
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brother shall be in danger of the judgment, which in the language of 
Sacred Scripture amounts to this, that he is guilty of damnation whe 
entertains angry feelings towards his brother. For anger always 
inclines the heart to vengeance, and it may, and indeed actually does, 
frequently burst forth, to the injury and ruin of others. But even 
when it remains concealed within the depths of the heart, even when 
it is not manifested at all—neither by deeds nor words—it always. 
merits eternal damnation. 

But, you may say, if this be so, who can be sure of himself ? 
so many and so frequent are the occasions of anger, so ready and so 
easily aroused in us are our feelings of irritation. You must, 
however, bear in mind that the anger so severely forbidden by Jesus 
Christ in this place is not any feeling of indignation whatever that 
may be stirred up in us, but that alone which makes us long for 
vengeance and wish for another’s injury and ruin; and when this 
desire is sufficiently adverted to and deliberate, it is, beyond all 
doubt, a grave sin and involves eternal damnation. 

But if anger such as that already explained, even when merely 
momentary and passing, is a grave sin, much more grave must we 
regard hatred, which is a fixed and abiding state of enmity—a state 
ever accompanied by a wicked and voluntary feeling against another, 
making us wish him all the evil that can happen to him, and leading 
us to rejoice and be glad at his misfortunes. Such in fact is the case ; 
for in another passage Jesus Christ declares to us, by the mouth of 
the Evangelist, St. John, that whosoever hateth his brother is @ 


murderer.» 
St. Augustine, in explaining this, employs a very apt comparison. 


Observe, he says, observe a hungry wolf issuing out of a wood to devour 
a sheep; he approaches the flock to seize his prey: but suddenly 
frightened by the barking of the dogs and by the cries of the shepherd, 
he retraces his steps, trembling and terrified. But would you, 
therefore, say that he has changed his nature and character, and 
is no longer the ravenous wolf he was a moment before ? Assuredly 
you would not say this—whether quivering with anger or trembling with 
fear, he is ever the self-same wolf. The same may be said of you 
who, impelled by habitual, inveterate hatred, or even by an accidental 
outburst of anger, would wish to immolate and slaughter the enemy 
who has offended you, if human considerations, if the fear of provok- 
ing trials and misfortunes, did not restrain your hand. But you do 
not on that account cease to be a homicide in the eyes of God. 
Your desires, your wishes, your tendencies, make you truly deserving 
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in His sight of vengeance and death, just as much as if you had 
glutted your rage in another’s blood: Whosoever hateth his brother 
4s a murderer. ; 

These few considerations should be quite sufficient to show you 
how wide is the ground covered by the Fifth Commandment, and 
how various are the obligations it imposes on us ; nor can we reason- 
ably complain of its severity; for while it acts as a restraint on 
our own natural anger, it also protects us and saves us against 
that of our neighbour. 

You will hence conclude that in vain will you flatter yourself 
you are observing this Commandment merely because you have not 
stained your hands with another’s blood. Such precisely was the 
justice of the Scribes and Pharisees which was declared insufficient 
for salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, whose principal aim was to 
create in us interior goodness of soul, without which the outward 
goodness of works is only an illusion—not true virtue nor true 
justice—nor can it long abide if it has not its roots in the heart. 
If, therefore, you nourish and entertain hatred, rancour, bitterness, 
against anyone, even though you outwardly appear to be mild and 
peaceable, you are, nevertheless, guilty of violating the Fifth Com- 
mandment. Alas! how many there are who live in this wicked 
frame of mind, and consequently at enmity with God! Let not 
the sun, says St. Paul, go down upon your anger ;1 and yet men often 
pass weeks and months and even years consumed with inveterate 
hatred. 

Be on your guard, then, against this sin. If the fear of human 
justice suffices to restrain your hand from this crime, let the fear 
‘of divine justice, whose chastisements are much more severe and, 
moreover, much more certain and inevitable, avail to make you 
moderate your tongue and control your angry passions so that ycu 
will never give anyone an occasion of being offended, and will be 
ever ready to pardon injuries in a Christian spirit, render good for 
evil, respect all, and live in peace with the whole world. 

Patience, gentleness, mildness—these are the characteristic 
virtues, the infallible tokens, of a Christian. They are derided and 
sneered at by the world which looks on them as cowardice, weak- 
hess, simplicity, want of spirit, and baseness of heart; but it is 
intrinsically impossible that the world should be at one with the 
maxims of the Gospel, and hence it is that such a world was cursed 
and reproved by Jesus Christ. But if we wish to be Christians, if 
we wish to be saved, we must stand by the maxims of Jesus Christ 
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and not by those of the world, and hence we must ever labour to 
improve our character, and to repress and tame and keep it in sub- 
jection, if we find we are too quarrelsome, too angry, too obstinate 
‘by nature. 

Finally, I must not omit to warn you—always following the 
teaching of Jesus Christ in the exposition of this Commandment— 
‘that its transgression, as well as being a sin, also involves the obliga- 
tion of reparation, satisfaction, and compensation, proportionate 
to the harm done. First of all, reparation of the injury done by 
killing, by blows, and by personal ill-treatment; the loss caused 
to those interested must be repaired as well as possible. In the 
second place, satisfaction and compensation for offences given by 
word or deed. Even the laws of man do not overlook this duty; 
much less does the Law of God allow it to pass unnoticed. And in 
fact, here is how Jesus Christ concluded His teaching on this head: 
If thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that thy brother 
hath anything against thee, leave there thy offering before the altar and 
go first to be reconciled to thy brother, which amounts to this: If you 
have done your neighbour any wrong you must repair it and make 
him full compensation ; if you have outraged him, offended him, 
mortified him, you must make your peace with him and give him 
full satisfaction. And all this must be done with such promptitude, 
that you must not dare to present yourself before Me, neither for 
offering nor for sacrifice nor for sacraments nor for prayer, until you 
thave made the requisite satisfaction to those you have injured, and 
until you have done all in your power to effect a complete recon- 
-ciliation with your neighbour: first go and be reconciled to thy brother. 

See, then, the scrupulous rigour and exactness to which our 
divine Legislator, Jesus Christ, the jealous lover of peace and charity, 
has carried the observance of this Commandment. Oh! how many 
implacable enmities would be hindered, how much devouring fire 
‘would be extinguished, if these most just and most wise and far- 
-seeing regulations were only observed! Or if, at least, he who 
has injured another by anger or want of consideration, would only 
-either directly or through the intervention of another beg forgiveness 
and pardon ! 

Let us, then, strive faithfully to put in practice the lessons and 
precepts of Jesus Christ—their purpose is the general good of 
society at large, as well as the individual welfare of each one in 
particular, and they can have no other result than that of rendering 

our present life as peaceful and as happy as possible. 
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Twentp-eighth Instruction on the Commandments 


ON SCANDAL 


Tuus far in connexion with the Fifth Commandment we have spoken 
of the sins incurred by him who takes his neighbour’s life or does 
him any bodily injury. And if it is, as we have seen, a grave sin 
to deprive one’s neighbour of the life of his body, the question at 
once arises: How grave is the sin of him who ruins the life of his 
neighbour’s soul or causes it any deadly injury? Now such spiritual 
ruin or injury is caused to another by scandal; and accordingly 
before concluding the explanation of the Fifth Commandment we 
must devote some attention to this subject, which is one of the greatest 
evils we can do our neighbour. Let us, then, examine the nature 
of scandal, its various kinds, its intrinsic malice, the rigorous obliga- 
tion of repairing it, and how such reparation is to be carried into 
effect. 

The notion that is commonly entertained with regard to scandal 
is much too narrow and limited. On hearing the word scandal you 
at once think of some monstrous, abominable sin, some unusual, 
criminal excess, and you imagine that those only are to be con- 
sidered scandal-givers who seduce the innocent, or act as purveyors 
of crime, or promote the triumph of vice by the example of a 
notoriously criminal life. 

This notion is altogether inadequate. Such scandals as these 
are indeed the gravest and most enormous, while those who commit 
them are the wickedest and cause the greatest injury; but these 
are not the only scandals, nor these the only scandal-givers, as the 
bare word scandal itself proves. For taken in its literal sense, the 
word scandal signifies an obstacle placed on the road to upset the 
passer-by ; and fittingly has this idea been used to signify every 
moral obstacle placed in another’s spiritual way and calculated to: 
make him fall. And as such obstacle usually arises from a perverse, 
imprudent, or unmeasured manner of speaking or acting, sacred 
writers, following St. Thomas, commonly define scandal to be: “A 
word or deed falling short of what is right, and thus affording an 
occasion of another’s spiritual ruin,” that is to say, an occasion of 
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another's committing sin, either by turning him away from doing 
what is good, or by inclining him to do what is bad. 

Scandal being thus understood, as it ought to be, the guilt of 
it is incurred as often as one furnishes an occasion of sin to one’s 
neighbour, no matter what the nature of the occasion, no matter 
who the neighbour, and no matter what the sin for which the 
occasion has been afforded. Bear these three points well in mind 
if you wish to form a correct idea of scandal. 

(1) Whatever be the nature of the occasion. Such occasions of sin 
‘can be furnished not only by very grave and monstrous faults, which 
sometimes in fact, as a consequence of their very brutality, repel 
instead of attract; but also by faults that are really slight in 
themselves. So great is human frailty, that scandal may attend even 
the smallest things—a mere word, an act that is nothing more than 
venial in its own nature—‘‘a word or deed falling short of what 
is right ’—a gesture, a smile, a glance, an expression, an equivoca- 
tion, in certain definite circumstances, can become to others an 
occasion of sin, and even of grave sin; while he who does any of 
these things, will be guilty of the sin of scandal if he intends, or 
simply foresees, or is bound to foresee, that another’s fall is likely 
to follow his words or actions. 

This is not all: an act which is merely indifferent and not even 
bad in itself, may furnish an occasion of sin and hence of scandal, 
if in the eyes of others it has the colour or appearance of evil ; for 
instance, over-frequent visits to certain persons or certain houses, 
which might give rise to evil reports or complaints. And the reason 
is that to produce a bad impression on others, the appearance of 
evil is just as bad as the reality. Hence it follows that where there 
is a question of matters that are not of express obligation on us, 
but are freely at our disposal to do or leave undone, charity obliges us 
to omit them if they are open to an unfavourable interpretation. On 
this point we have an express order from God through the mouth 
of St. Paul: From all appearance of evil refrain yourselves \—refrain 
not only from evil, but even from the appearance of evil. Do not 
imagine you can fall back on the excuse that your conscience does 
not reproach you nor cause you any remorse ; for in such circum- 
stances as those in question, you must not think on your own 
conscience alone, but also on the conscience of those who are offended 
and scandalized at your conduct. 

(2) No matter who the neighbour who is scandalized: what 
difference does it make that the neighbour whom you scandalize is 
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no longer in his first innocence or simplicity ? Doubtless this would 
be a greater evil, especially in connexion with certain classes of sin 
where beginning means continuing. But be your neighbour innocent 
or vicious, be he just or be he a sinner, be he young or old, be he 
learned or ignorant, be he noble or lowly, does not matter—all 
are men, all are subject to passions, all are ready to learn malice 
or to be strengthened in it, and all are your neighbours. Scandal, 
therefore, is given to each and everyone to whom is given the occasion 
of sin. 

Much less does it matter whether it is a matter of one alone, 
and not of many. It is important for you to bear this in mind, 
because there are some who believe that in sinning with one person 
they do not give scandal, on the ground that no one else has seen 
or known anything of the matter. But this simply means that the 
scandal is private, not public; that one has been scandalized, not 
several ; but all the time it is real scandal. Does murder cease to 
be murder because one alone has been murdered? He that shall 
scandalize one, says Jesus Christ—He does not speak of many but 
simply of one alone. 

(3) Whatever be the nature of the sin for which the occasion ts 
furnished: that is to say, it need not be a sin of impurity to which 
some persons limit the malice of scandal ; but acts of injustice, theft, 
drunkenness, vengeance, calumny and various other sins—are not 
all these sins by which divine grace is lost, and perdition incurred ? 
No matter, then, to which of these sins occasion is given, there is 
always scandal. 

Nay, there is also scandal even when the occasion which is given 
is not in the direction of positive sins, but simply consists in detaching 
one from the good that has been willed or required by God. For if it 
be true, as no one can doubt, that the bare omission of some prescribed 
good, whether that good be connected with the general duties of a 
‘Christian or with the particular duties of one’s state or office, is a 
sin in the strict sense of the word, and a sufficient title for damnation, 
is not he a scandal-giver who sets up obstacles and hindrances and 
thus prevents others in any way from practising it ? 

What was exactly the fault committed by the sons of Heli whose 
sin, we are told, was exceedingly great before the Lord! ? This: by their 
evil conduct they had turned away the people from the practice 
of sacrifices in the temple and from other religious observances : 
They withdrew men from the sacrifice of the Lord. And what had St. 
Peter done to deserve the name of Satan given to him by Jesus 
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Christ Himself ? Go behind Me, Satan.1 Simply this: in his affection 
for his divine Master he desired to turn Him aside from His design 
of suffering and dying for the salvation of the world. It is, there- 
fore, a scandal to turn away others from doing good. 

Finally, in this connexion, do not forget that to be guilty of 
the sin of scandal, it is quite enough that you afford others an 
occasion of sin, even though it should happen that the sin itself 
is not actually committed, and even though you had no intention 
that it should be committed. If your neighbour does not fall 
in consequence of the influence received from you, so much 
the better for him; but as far as you are concerned, the sin 
of scandal is consummated the moment you have furnished the 
occasion of sinning ; just as the sin of murder would be consum- 
mated simply by firing at another with intent to kill, even 
though the shot does not take effect, or by firing a shot which 
under the circumstances was liable to take effect, even though as a 
matter of fact such effect did not take place. Even the demon himself, 
when he tempts you, does not always succeed in inducing you to 
fall; but whether he succeeds or not, he never ceases by his tempta- 
tions to be a real demon. In the same way you are really guilty 
of giving scandal if you have uttered obscene language in the company 
of others, even though none of those present have taken guilty 
pleasure in your words ; guilty also of scandal are you if you have 
tempted and solicited another to evil, even though that other did not 
consent. At the most, in such a case, you will not be bound to make 
reparation, since such obligation is based on the actual damage 
done ; but as for the sin itself, it is always there. 

Regarding the intention you may or may not have had of injuring 
another, it will be necessary here to insist on the important and 
fundamental difference that exists between two classes of scandal,— 
one of which is much more culpable than the other ;—the first is 
called direct, the second indirect, scandal. 

I. If you expressly intend to lead others to do wrong, the scandal 
you thus give is direct because you directly wish another’s sin. For 
this, however, it is not necessary directly to intend their sin as a 
sin—in fact the demon alone is capable of such wickedness ; it is 
quite enough that you directly provoke your neighbour to what you 
know is a sin, even though your aim is not so much his sin as your 
own interest, pleasure, satisfaction, or relief. In the same ways 
when we sin we do not wish the sin itself,—in that sin we simply 
seek our own satisfaction. But it is none the less true that in 
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deciding to sin we directly wish our own perdition, even though we 
do not think on it. Now, what is true in our own case is equally 
true of those who lead another into sin. 

This being borne in mind, direct scandal can be given in various 
ways; what these are it is of the utmost importance clearly to 
understand :— 

(1) By way of counsel, that is, by evil suggestions or insinuations, 
as happens amongst friends, confidants, companions. 

(2) By way of command, as happens when superiors, abusing 
their authority, force their dependents to assist them in their per- 
verse designs, or hinder them from doing good, from sanctifying 
Sundays or festivals, from the observance of fast and abstinence. 

(3) By way of protection or patronage, that is to say, by backing 
others up, and securing their safety in the commission of acts of 
injustice, violence, oppression—a sin by no means unknown amongst 
persons in power and authority. 

(4) By way of connivance or disstmulation, that is, by permitting 
that evil which, by virtue of one’s office or employment, one is bound 
to hinder, as happens in the case of superiors, parents, masters, 
heads of families, who through indolence or over confidence, tolerate 
many defects in their children, dependents, or servants, 

(5) By way of teaching, that is by uttering or spreading maxims 
contrary to faith, religion, and good morals—a sin special to liber- 
tines, amongst whom must be counted the producers of bad books 
or bad papers, or bad reading of any other class, as also those who 
sell them or lend them to others, 

(6) By way of temptation, a way that includes all the means 
which are adopted to lead others to evil—flattery and promises, 
threats and violence, mockery and jibes, praise and adulation, gifts 
and presents, and so on, 

Here, assuredly, we have quite a sufficient number of direct 
scandals, 

II, But you will say you have no intention of leading others to 
do evil, I easily believe it; nevertheless you are willing to permit 
yourself to do or say things that may readily prove an incitement 
to evil to others, In this case the scandal is indivect—less culpable 
than the first, but real scandal all the same, and capable of serious 
malice, To commit this sin, it is enough that you should speak or 
act in the presence of others in such a way that they can derive an 
occasion of sinning therefrom, even though you should have no. 
intention of causing any such effect, When a thing is bad in itself, 
it is always bad no matter what your intention, © 

I am ready, indeed, to grant that as far as others are concerned 
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you speak or act thus out of mere loquacity or levity, and without any 
bad motive ; but your words or actions can cause dissension, enmity, 
rancour, and hence are real acts of scandal, In the same way I am 
ready to grant that by dressing more or less immodestly such or 
such a woman has no other motive than that of appearing to ad- 
vantage and conforming to the reigning fashion ; but whenever it is 
carried beyond the bounds of modesty, such a mode of dress naturally 
acts as an incitement to the passions, and leads to improper looks 
and immodest desires. Hence such a woman cannot be excused 
from the guilt of scandal. 

As a general rule, every case of bad example is an indirect 
scandal ; and whoever gives such example always gives scandal to 
his neighbour, even though he does not intend to do so. Nay, there 
are even many who would not like to be imitated—a vicious father 
certainly would not wish to see his sons taking example from him ; 
yet what difference does this make? It always remains true that 
bad example exercises considerable influence in perverting others 
and leading them into evil courses similar to those they are witnesses 
to. It also teaches evil hitherto unknown, removes the horror and 
repugnance which it inspires, renders it excusable to a certain extent, 
and gives boldness and courage to commit it. Hence, he who gives 
bad example consents indirectly to the ruin of others; and while he 
who takes it isnot always excusable, he who gives it is always 
guilty. 

Now, as there are a hundred ways of giving bad example, so 
also are there a hundred ways of giving indirect scandal. If we 
except those sins which are consummated internally—or externally 
though in secret—and which are known to God alone, all the rest— 
all those sins that are liable to attract the notice of others—can 
become the source of bad example and consequently of scandal. 

Scandal by words—perjury, blasphemy, imprecations, calumny, 
impious discourses contrary to faith and religion, immodest language. 
In connexion with this last, you must disabuse yourself of a very 
common and very gross error to the effect that it is no scandal to 
use such language in the presence of those who are already vicious, 
hardened, and accustomed to the ways of the world. In the first 

place I very much doubt whether one who is in the habit of using 
such language, will be always so cautious and prudent as not to con- 
tinue to use it even in the presence of the simple ; but even apart 
from this, if it is scandal to teach evil to those who are ignorant of 
it, it is also scandal to revive evil in the minds of those who are not 
actually thinking of it. Such discourse can produce no other effect 
on the minds of hearers than impure images and pictures, and 
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these do not stop short at the imagination, but sink down into the 
heart, soiling it with evil feelings and forbidden pleasures. 

Scandal by work and deed—by public, visible, and manifest 
evil actions and deeds of injustice, revenge, drunkenness, company- 
keeping, and vicious practices of every sort. 

Scandal by omission, given by marked neglect in discharging 
the duties of one’s state or office or family, and especially the duties. 
of piety or religion. In the case of many it is impossible to know what 
they believe or what form of religion they profess, so rarely are they 
seen in the church, or approaching the sacraments, or attending 
sermons or devotions, 

Here, then, we have a second collection of scandals, indirect, 
indeed, but none the less real. 

From all that has been said thus far, you will have sufficiently 
understood the nature of scandal ; and you will also have seen that 
it is a sin extremely easy to commit and of the most far-reaching 
malice, both because of the numbers by whom it is committed, and. 
of the number of ways in which it is committed. Hence it was that 
Jesus Christ, reflecting on the facility and infinite variety of scandals. 
to which the world is continually exposed, cried out in tones of com-- 
miseration : Woe to the world because of scandals \—woe to the world. 
because of the baneful, lasting, persevering influence exercised on it. 
by scandals! 

And hence, too, came that precept, which was given us by Jesus. 
Christ, and to which I shall have occasion to return, ordering us to: 
shun and avoid everything that could make a bad impression on us, 
or prove an incentive or stimulus to evil-doing ; and especially direct- 
ing us to avoid the company of the dissolute, the licentious, and the: 
worldly, who live a life of unrestraint without any regard for 
themselves or for others. 

But someone may here ask: Are all sins of scandal grave sins >» 
No; but they are more or less so according to circumstances. 
Their gravity is, as a rule, to be estimated :— 

(1) From the intention ; thus direct scandal, being more malicious. 
and voluntary, is a graver sin than indirect scandal ; 

(2) From the position of the scandal-giver—that is to say, from 
his rank, character, or authority. Thus scandal is graver in persons. 
in an elevated position in life and who are more before the eyes of 
the many, because, by this very fact, their example is more highly 
calculated to promote licence and vice ; it is graver in ministers of 
the altar, whom Jesus Christ calls the salt of the earth and the light. 
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of the world; it is graver in heads of houses and in superiors, 
whom God has charged with the direction of others. Who is there 
who can fail to see how much more contagious is the scandal that is 
given by those very persons from whom should come nothing but 
edification and good example, and how much more difficult it is to 
avoid it ? 

(3) Finally from the effect it produces—whether grave or light. 

In accordance with these indications you will be able to calculate 
the extent of the gravity of any scandal you may happen to give. 

I reserve for another instruction the discussion of the intrinsic 
malice of this sin. Meanwhile, from what has been said regarding 
the facility of committing it, you will readily see the circumspection 
and caution required to avoid becoming a stumbling-block to others. 
On the one hand we are so inconsiderate and careless in our dealings 
and relations with our neighbour, while he, on his part, is so prone to 
sin and so inclined to evil, that very little is required to impel him 
thereto. Let us, therefore, use the greatest prudence, the most jealous 
caution, carefully weighing and measuring our words and actions so 
that nothing escapes us that can expose our neighbour to the risk 


of falling. 
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Cwenty-ninth Jnstruction on the Commandments 


THE MALICE OF SCANDAL AND THE OBLIGATIONS 
ARISING THEREFROM 


WE have already seen what is the nature of the sin of scandal ; of how 
many kinds; and how easy a sin it is to commit. It now remains 
for us to examine two points in connexion with this sin: (1) The 
special, specific malice of scandal; and (2) the obligations arising 
therefrom and how to discharge them. 

(x) As for the first point, Sacred Scripture calls it a great sin, an 
exceedingly great sin,1 and why ? Because of all sins it is the most 
injurious to one’s neighbour, and the most offensive to God. 

The most injurious to one’s neighbour—for it wounds him in his 
soul, either by robbing him of innocence and grace, or by confirming 
him in sin ; but in both cases by exposing him to the danger of ever- 
lasting ruin. Now, as of all the goods possessed by another there 
is none comparable to his soul, to grace, and to salvation, so of all 
the injuries we can cause another there is none that can be put on 
a parallel with that of scandal. True, indeed, both he who gives 
it and he who takes it, may think little of it ; but this only proves 
that they have little faith, and that things spiritual make little or 
- no impression on their minds, as a consequence of their being sur- 
rounded and occupied with temporal cares and distractions; but in 
reality, compared with scandal all other losses hardly deserve to be 
called losses at all. For, consider: if you injure your neighbour in 
his goods, in his reputation, in his person, so long as he remains in 
the state of grace and provided he is able to save his soul, he will 
receive an eternal, infinite recompense for all his losses; whereas if 
you deprive him of grace and injure his soul so that he is eventually 
lost, what recompense can you offer him for such injury? What 
exchange shall a man give for his soul,2 said our Saviour. Hence it 
is that He Himself elsewhere clearly indicates that we should have 
greater fear of the scandal-giver than of the cut-throat, the robber, 
and the assassin—Fear ye not them that kill the body, and are not abla 
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to kill the soul ; but rather fear him that can destroy both soul and body 
ento hell.3 

Add to this that the injury caused by scandal is usually very 
far-reaching in its consequences, as may be estimated by considering 
the number of sins to which even a single scandal leads, the number 
of persons amongst whom it becomes gradually propagated, and the 
number of years over which its baneful influence may extend. 

Regarding the number of sins, the scandal given by you to 
another may be in his case the first link in a long chain of sins from 
which perhaps he will never be broken, especially in the matter of 
a certain class of sins from which it is more easy to refrain altogether 
than to abandon when one has once learned to commit them. Take 
the case of an innocent young man who is perverted by a bad com- 
panion ; the latter goes his way and disappears ; but not so the per- 
verse teaching the young man has received—this neither goes nor 
disappears ; but the unfortunate victim will continue to practise, 
God only knows how long, the baneful trade that has been taught 
him. See, then, the dreadful progressive series of sins, the frightful 
accumulation of faults ; and all due to him who has led the way and 
supplied the guilty occasion ! 

But that is not all; a young man thus corrupted soon becomes 
in his turn the corrupter of others—God alone knows of how many! 
For the poison of scandal is like the virus of a mad dog, which is 
communicated not only to the person bitten ; but if the latter happens 
to bite others, the poisonous influence passes in the same intensity 
from him to a second, to a third, and so on. Not otherwise is it 
with scandal once cast on the soul—it does not always remain 
there and die; but it spreads, is diffused and multiplied, to the un- 
utterable loss of souls. Hence it is not rare to see changed, within 
a very brief space of time, the character of a family, a shop, a school, 
a district, a whole people, owing to the scandal given by a group 
of libertines—perhaps even by one alone. Two, four, ten, being led 
to sin, easily corrupt as many more, and thus the evil grows gradu- 
ally until it becomes something immense. Such, then, is the dreadful 
progress usually made by scandal—a progress which must be set 
down to the account of him that first starts it. 

But this is not yet all. The worst is that this progress continues 
even after the death of the scandal-giver—by ceasing to live he does 
not cease to sin. There are some scandals that long survive their 
authors. These will have become cold corpses consigned to the tomb ; 
they will have been consumed and reduced to dust and ashes; but 
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the evil seed they have sown and left behind them on earth, the bad 
habits they have introduced, the sinful souvenirs they have be- 
queathed—and especially the bad and impious books, pictures, 
paintings, and the like—will continue unceasingly to produce new 
sins, drag new souls down to hell, and perpetuate the scandal year 
after year; hence it is that at each instant the unhappy authors. 
now dead receive a fresh load, and new burthen of damnation. Oh! 
how great is the injury done to souls by scandal !—an injury incom- 
prehensible, incalculable, infinite. 

(2) But if scandal is of such terrible injury to souls, consider 
how great an outrage it must be agaimst God. Even were there 
question but of one single soul led by you to do evil, it would be 
a special, an insupportable outrage offered to God. The simple 
word soul implies the object that is dearest and most precious in the 
sight of God. Here on earth He cares for nothing but souls, esteems 
nothing but souls; it was towards the salvation of souls that He 
directed all that is great, all that is wonderful, all that is divine, 
in His eternal work throughout the course of ages. What injury, 
then, is not done to Him by the corruption and ruin of these 
souls ? 

It is, moreover, a sin specially and intrinsically opposed to Jesus. 
Christ, and to all the work of the redemption ; for while Jesus Christ 
came into the world, suffered and died for the one merciful object 
and design of recovering, sanctifying, redeeming, making His own, 
the souls that were lost—the Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost,i—the scandal-giver on the contrary leads them 
to evil, ruins them, damns them, and hence renders the work of the 
redemption useless, by robbing Jesus Christ of the fruit of His suffer- 
ings and of the price of His blood. This is the reason why scandal- 
givers. receive in Sacred Scripture the title of antichrists, or enemies. 
of Christ; nay more, they are also called ministers of Satan, the 
devil’s. apostles, visible, incarnate demons, because of the special 
association they form with the demon in helping him to accomplish: 
the ruin of souls more effectually than he could without their co- 
operation—little indeed could he do of himself and through his own 
unaided temptations, if he had not formed so helpful an alliance 
with those incarnate demons of whom we speak, This is a con- 
sideration that deserves to be profoundly meditated on, 

You now see how enormous is the malice of scandal with regard 
both to God and to your neighbour—a malice that is not even lessened 
by the fact that you had no express intention to scandalize others, 
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The intention does not change the nature of the act, and when your 
words and actions are such as to be calculated to lead others into sin, 
be your intention what it may, you are thereby taking on your 
shoulders a dreadful responsibility, 

Hence it is that Jesus Christ gave utterance to that general and 
dreadful malediction against each and every one who becomes guilty 
of scandal: Woe to that man by whom scandal cometh.1 It were better 
for him that a millstone should be hanged about his neck and that he 
should be drowned in the depth of the sea.2—a fearful expression, 
involving a terrible judgment and a terrible condemnation, 

(I) From all this you will readily understand the horror you 
ought to conceive of this enormous sin which is so injurious to our 
neighbour and so injurious to God, But while on the one hand it 
is so grave, on the other hand it is very easily committed it ; and hence 
the conclusion, drawn in our last instruction, regarding the extreme 
caution we should use so as to avoid becoming an occasion of scandal 
to our neighbour, confronts us here again with redoubled force, 

Observe carefully ; there are certain sins which are indeed grave, 
but which are not so easily committed, and this difficulty serves. 
in some sort as a preservative against them. And there are 
certain other sins which are easily committed but which possess. 
little malice or gravity—a fact that diminishes their danger, But 
scandal is a sin in which are found side by side extreme facility and 
signal malice—two qualities expressly indicated by Jesus Christ in 
the two maledictions pronounced by Him in this regard ; the first of 
which is rather a cry of compassion at sight of the numbers of those 
who are only too much exposed to the danger of being scandalized : 
woe to the world because of scandal ; while the second malediction is. 
one of downright menace directly aimed at those who give scandal 
to others: woe to that man by whom scandal cometh, What care and 
what precautions, then, ought we not to take so as to avoid the least 
thing that could lead even to the shadow of scandal! 

(2) But if you should happen to have been a stumbling-block 
to others in the past, what ought you to do now ? Will it be enough 
in such a case to attend to your own personal conversion, to repent 
and be sorry for the evil you have done, and serivusly to resolve to 
amend your life and make a sincere Confession of your fault ? Cer- 
tainly not—all this does not suffice—it will furthermore be necessary 
to remove all traces of the scandal that may still be found in 
yourself, and along with this to repair those that still survive in 
your neighbour. 
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In the first place I say that you must remove every cause of 
scandal that may still be found to exist in or near you ; for example: 
that person whom you still keep in your house and who is a source 
of danger not only to yourself but also to others ; that impious and 
obscene book which you carelessly allow to lie about on your table ; 
that immodest and lascivious picture that decorates the walls of your 
rooms ; and so on, No matter how dear such things are to you, it 
will be absolutely necessary for you to get rid of them, since dearer 
still to you must be the souls of your children and of your domestics 
ito whom such objects serve as a continual occasion of sin; dearer 
too, should be your own soul which would insensibly be loaded 
‘with the guilt of all the sins occasioned by such things, Away, then, 
‘with everything of this kind—fake away the stumbling-blocks ;+ 
without this, every other measure will be useless, The sin is not 
removed if the affection to sin is not first renounced, and the affec- 
tion to sin is not renounced as long as the object, the source, and 
the occasion of scandal remain, 

This is the first step to take, but it is not the only one; it is not 
enough to remove the present evil and prevent future evil—it is also 
necessary to repair the past, by endeavouring to secure the salvation 
-of those to whom you may have been an occasion of sin, For if every 
law of justice demands that he who has caused injury to another in 
his goods, his honour or his person, must repair as far as possible 
the evil he has caused, how can the scandal-giver who causes the 
gravest of all injuries to his neighbour, imagine himself to be exempt 
from this law? Reparation, then, is indispensably necessary, 

Now, how is it to be made? Of all reparations this is 
assuredly the most difficult—nay, in certain cases it is quite 
impossible. Let us, for instance, suppose that owing to your fault 
some one has lost his baptismal innocence; how can you hope to 
repair the loss? It is simply irreparable. The person whom you 
have thus corrupted may indeed, with the help of God, become 
penitent, just, holy; but innocent as before—never again, Or let 
us suppose that some soul whom you have scandalized has been 
already separated from the body, has gone down into hell, and is 
damned for all eternity, what reparation can you make for that lost 
‘soul? And how can you repair the evil you have done to persons 
who are no longer within your reach and whom you may never see 
again ? Or how hinder the progress of scandal already given, and 
how prevent it from producing and multiplying new sins, and ex- 
tending its evil influence to other victims ? You could indeed put 
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the match to the straw or the wood, but is it in your power to: 
extinguish the conflagration that ensues ? 

Oh! what a terrible responsibility does not scandal involve ? 
Such was the reflection that led a celebrated heresiarch to tremble 
and shudder, when disabused of his errors and repenting of his fault, 
he thought on the condition of those whom he had led astray, and 
who in their turn would lead others astray, Alas, he reflected,. 
for my own personal sins I can hope for pardon from God ; but as. 
for the sins which I have led others to commit, or which, owing to: 
my influence, they will commit later on, the bare thought of these 
fills me with fear and terror, 

I speak thus strongly so as to excite you more and more to 
detestation of a sin that involves such baneful consequences—not 
to deprive you of all confidence, and of all Lope of salvation, 

As the Lord never demands impossibilities so, on the other 
hand, you should do all in your power to repair the scandal ycu have 
occasioned, ‘“‘Do your best,” said Pope St. Gregory, ‘‘to win back. 
your neighbour as far as in you lies,” 

And if you cannot restore his lost innocence to the neighbour 
whom you have corrupted and perverted, at least endeavour to 
restore him to the state of grace and to put him on the secure path 
of salvation—efficaciously recalling and revoking all you have done 
to lead him to evil, and unmistakably manifesting your repentance,. 
Often does it happen that an unexpected change in the scandal-giver 
keenly impresses his victim, forces him to re-enter into himself, and 
join in the conversion and penance of him with whom he had been 
previously associated in disorder and crime, Such examples are 
indeed rare, but they have heen, and are, met with occasionally. 

But if it is impossible for you to win back those ruined souls, 
either because they are unknown to you, or because they are out of 
your reach, or because they are already dead, at least do all in your 
power to gain other souls to God in place of your victims. Spare no 
pains, therefore,—neither good advice, nor encouragement, nor in- 
struction, nor trouble, nor care, nor industry, nor even money. Yes, 
let that money which is the ordinary means of temptation and of sin, 
become an instrument of sanctification and salvation devoted to the 
help of hopeless poverty, tempted by despair to pursue the paths of 
sin and vice, and to the defence of candour and innocence, thus 
preserving untarnished for God some flower in danger of being bruised 

or broken. What a beautiful exchange would not this be ; how pleasing 
would it not be to God! 

In a word, devote to the salvation of others at least as much 
zeal as you displayed in the damnation of the victims of your scandal— 
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devote yourself to doing good if you have hitherto impelled others to 
evil; edify by your good example, if you have hitherto done harm 
‘by your bad example. I am well aware that the one is not as easy as 
the other—a little suffices to pervert, while much is required to con- 
vert, and the bad example of one alone is more powerful for evil than 
is the good example of a thousand for good. But be that as it may, you 
must leave no stone unturned in your efforts to make efficacious 
reparation; you must never rest nor feel content in this respect 
until you have at the very least displayed before the eyes of others a 
truly exemplary life. A conversion, not equivocal or doubtful, but 
visible, manifest, resplendent, in one who had previously shown 
himself to be a scandal-giving sinner, is often of much greater help to 
others than all the efforts of preachers and missionaries. 

Finally, should our efforts fail, let our insufficiency be supplied 
iby our prayers, our incessant prayers, which we should offer to God 
for the conversion and salvation of those to whom we may have been 
an occasion of sin, beseeching Him always with fervour and affection 
to destroy by the all-powerful virtue of His grace the effects of 
the baneful influence we have exercised, to the ruin and loss of souls. 

Thus labouring and thus praying, we shall be able, in some sort, 
to repay the heavy debt with which we are loaded ; and God will show 
His mercy to us as He showed it hitherto to so many penitent 
scandal-givers. But we must not spare ourselves if we truly desire 
that the ruin and damnation we have caused others may not one 
day bitterly recoil on our own heads. 
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Chirtieth Jnstruction on the Commandments 


ON SCANDAL-GIVING AND SCANDAL-TAKING 


SOMETHING more remains to be added on the subject of scandal. The 
scandal we give to others, whether directly or indirectly, is called 
active scandal, or scandal-giving ; while that which we take from others 
is called passive scandal, or scandal-taking. With regard to each of 
these there are certain points that require more minute explanation, 
without which the subject would still remain imperfect and obscure. 

With regard to scandal-giving, how are we to act when our 
neighbour takes scandal from us without any solid foundation ?>— 
point number one; with regard to scandal-taking, what are our 
special duties and obligations ?—point number two. Such, then, 
is the object of this instruction, in which, however, I shall confine 
my remarks to a few general rules: 

1. It may, and indeed not rarely does, happen that others 
take scandal at things that are innocent in their nature, or 
even laudable and virtuous; now in such a case as this what 
are we to do? Are we on that account to omit what is good and 
deprive ourselves of our just liberty, so as to avoid giving others 
an occasion of forming rash judgments, unjust suspicions, and wrong 
interpretations ? Generally speaking, no. We are indeed always 
bound not to afford others an occasion of sin, by words or deeds 
leading to evil ; but we are not always and under all circumstances 
bound to hinder the scandal which others groundlessly take from 
us. We ought sometimes to respect and sometimes to disregard it, 
according to the class of persons who take it. 

Some take scandal through pure malice, and this sort of scandal 
is called pharisaical scandal, precisely because the Pharisees, without 
any grounds, but simply out of hatred and jealousy, took the words 
and actions of our Lord Jesus Christ in bad part and were scandalized 
at them. On hearing Christ call Himself the Son of God and attribute 
to Himself the power of forgiving sins; on seeing Him converse 
familiarly with sinners, and work miraculous cures on the Sabbath ; 
in these and similar words and deeds of His, they found an occasion 
of scandal and of malign interpretation, instead of genuine 


edification. 
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Others take scandal through ignorance, that is to say, through 
want of instruction and light, readily finding evil where not even the 
shadow of evil exists. This is the scandal which is known as scandal 
of the simple or of the weak. Such was the scandal of many of the 
first Christians, who, wrongly imagining that it was not lawful for them 
to use certain kinds of meat, were scandalized on seeing others better 
instructed than they, eat it without scruple; and hence were 
led, by their example, to eat it contrary to the dictates of their own 
conscience. 

There is, then, this difference between these two classes of scandal 
that pharisaical scandal resides in the perverse will rather than in 
the intellect, and that of the weak in the unenlightened mind rather 
than in the will. Yet when the intellect is led astray by ignorance, 
there is danger of the will succumbing through weakness. 

This much being premised, it will not be difficult to see how we 
should act on those occasions in which others wrongly take scandal. 
If the scandal is pharisaical, that is to say, due to no other cause 
than bad disposition of heart, we should, as a_ general rule, 
simply ignore it. Such is the teaching of Chirst. Speaking of the 
Pharisees He said to His disciples: Let them alone—they are blind and 
leaders of the blind ; thus signifying that it is not right to neglect good 
nor to refrain from what is within our right and competence, merely 
through fear of injuring them. 

Hence you will conclude that you are not bound to give up the 
frequentation of the Sacraments, nor your other practices of devotion, 
merely because some miscreant were to accuse you of hypocrisy. 
You are not bound to cease demanding what is due to you, merely 
because others turn this into an occasion for transports of anger and 
contumely. In the same way a woman who acts honourably, and 
who dresses modestly according to her rank is not bound to dress 
negligently and to remain in her house merely because some libertine, 
on whom she does not cast a thought, follows her through the streets 
and makes of her an occasion of improper looks and unchaste re- 
marks. The same remark applies to all similar cases. Whatever 
evil may happen in such cases must be attributed to that other 
person’s malice alone; if we were bound to prevent every sort of 
pharisaical scandal, it would be in the power of every libertine to 
fetter our liberty, to upset everything, and even to hinder the practice 
of virtue. 

But we must reason quite differently when our neighbour is 
scandalized through ignorance or weakness. As we usually respect 
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the weakness of another, so should every sort of scandal be regularly 
prevented ; nor can it ever be permitted except in the case of a good 
which more than counterbalances any evil that may be feared. 

For the sake of greater clearness we should here distinguish 
three classes of actions capable of scandalizing others—actions 
necessary to salvation, actions of counsel and supererogation, and 
indifferent actions—neither good nor bad: 

With regard to the first class of actions—those that are of indis- 
pensable obligation on us—whether in connection with the particular 
duties of our state or with our general duties as Christians—they 
must never be omitted no matter what scandal may arise, since by 
omitting them we should undoubtedly commit a downright sin—a 
thing we should never do, not even to prevent it in others. At the 
very utmost, the most we can do is to make an exception in the case 
of those works commanded only by God’s positive law, which does 
not bind always and at all times, and which can even cease to bind 
when confronted by more urgent claims of charity such as that of 
preventing scandal in others. 

With regard to those actions that are not commanded, but are 
simply of counsel, it is certain that out of consideration for another’s 
danger they must be omitted, or at least deferred, until the scandal 
has disappeared ; and in such a case we accomplish a more meritorious 
work than that we omit or defer. 

I have said : Until the scandal has disappeared ; because it can be 
removed in various ways. You can remove it by shunning the gaze 
and the presence of those whom you fear to scandalize; you can avoid 
it by showing the necessity or the fitness of the action, by setting 
forth the circumstances that justify your conduct, and by instructing 
others in the truth, and thus dispelling the erroneous impression. 
This was done by Jesus Christ Himself on various occasions. When 
the Pharisee took scandal because Mary Magdalene anointed Him 
and kissed His feet, He removed the scandal by showing that her 
actions were nothing more than the humble and respectful homage 
of a fervent penitent. When others were scandalized because He 
absolved from sins, He did not cease to absolve, but simply showed 
them that He possessed that authority, by the prompt and wonderful 
miracles He wrought. And finally, when some were scandalized 
because He wrought cures on the Sabbath, He did not cease to do so, 
but {aught them that such acts of charity are lawful even on the 
Sabbath day. In short, since scandal of the weak springs from 
ignorance, take away ignorance and you thereby take away the 
scandal. And if when the ignorance has been removed they still 
continue to persist in being scandalized, then the scandal no longer 
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springs from weakness, but is due to malice, and consequently need 
not be taken into account. 

But if, to avoid scandal in others, we must sometimes refrain 
from actions that are good in themselves and laudable, much more 
must we refrain from those that are neither good nor bad but in- 
different, as often at least as we can omit them without great loss or 
inconvenience—for in the event of grave inconvenience the precept 
of charity ceases to bind. Certainly to the first Christians, to eat 
flesh that had been sacrificed to idols was not a thing bad in itself ; 
yet-as this could have given scandal to the less enlightened amongst 
them, St. Paul forcibly coidemned those who did so in their presence 
thus inducing them to do the same, in spite of the fact that their 
conscience convinced them they were thereby committing a sin: 
And through thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish? As for 
himself, he protested he would never more eat meat if his doing 
so should prove a source of scandal to another: If meat scandalize 
my brother I will never eat flesh.2 

We must not, therefore, admit the maxim of those—and they are 
not a few—who, certain that they are doing what is right, do not 
care whether others form a bad opinion of their action. No, this is 
not a good maxim, for, to quote once more the words of St. Paul, 
we must not only please the eyes of God, but also those of men: 
Providing good things not only in the sight of God, but also in the sight 
of all men.* You must therefore carefully weigh the tenour of your 
words and deeds in the presence of others, and especially of the 
weak and feeble: Take heed lest perhaps this your liberty become a 
stumbling-block to the weak ;* and weak indeed are children with 
regard to the examples given by their parents ; servants with regard 
to that of their masters; and generally speaking the younger and 
less instructed with whom you are in contact. All these should impel 
you to use great circumspection in all that you do or say in their 
presence. 

Let this suffice regarding the conduct you are to hold if others 
take scandal without any real grounds ; I must now give a few words 
of advice to those who actually take scandal, whether well or badly 
founded. 

2. If it is a sin to give scandal to others, it is also a sin to take 
it and be scandalized. And when I say to be scandalized, I do not 
mean that feeling of surprise that naturally arises in us at the sight 
of certain irregularities, indecencies, or monstrosities, since this 
feeling is not a sin; but I do mean, allowing oneself to be led to evil 
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by the instigation or example of others—to act thus would certainly 
be asin; for no matter how great the instigation or impulse received 
from others, it can never make us fall if our will does not freely 
consent to the fall. If, then, we allow ourselves to be led into evil, 
he who impels us is indeed guilty, but guilty also are we who, being 
free to stand, voluntarily give way before the evil influence and fall 
into sin. 

Yet as it is impossible for one who lives in the world not to be 
witness to some scandal or other, what are the duties of a good 
Christian on this head ? His first duty is to hold himself as far aloof 
as possible, so as to avoid the danger of being influenced by the scandal 
that may affect him. On this point we have the express command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ : If thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out 
and cast tt from thee . . . and tf thy hand or thy foot scandalize thee, 
cut it off and cast 1t from thee \—words that must be understood, not in 
a literal, but in a metaphorical sense, to mean that we must shun 
and remove from ourselves everything that could be an occasion of 
scandal to us, even though such things were as dear to us as our eyes, 
our hands, and our feet, since our soul should be dearer still. Some- 
times these things will be places, sometimes persons, sometimes 
ymusements, sometimes, also, companions or conversations, and 
while it is not always possible to avoid each and all of these, we can 
at least avoid the greater part of them. 

For example, you cannot go out of the world and live in perfect 
solitude ; but you certainly can withdraw yourself from those places 
where vice is practised and held in honour, where bad example and 
scandal are much in evidence. There is no scarcity of other places 
wherein you can find honest and pleasant amusement and recreation, 
in perfect security and without the least danger. You will never 
fail to find wise and Christian conversation, without having to go in 
search of that in which, owing to the nature of the subjects usually 
discussed, religion or faith or modesty or charity invariably suffers. 
There will never be any scarcity of good and God-fearing companions, 
without associating with the free-living and the libertine, who will 
always hold before your eyes an open school for scandal in their evil 
maxims, criminal suggestions, and, above all, in the disgusting con- 
fidences they impart regarding their intrigues or improper relations 
with one person or another. While it is quite true that as long as 
~we are in the world we cannot avoid seeing or receiving some scandal, 
yet how much more scandal could be avoided by using greater care 
and attention! And if by acting otherwise we are led to fall, the 
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fault is all our own—it is the outcome of our rashness in flattering 
ourselves that we can resist so many evil influences without suffering 
any harm, in spite of our Lord’s precept already referred to: If thy 
eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee... if thy hand 
or thy foot scandalize thee, cut it off and cast wt from thee. 

With regard to those scandals the sight of which is inevitable, 
they can be real or they can be apparent. If they are only apparent 
we should avoid forming a bad impression, and take as charitable 
a view as we can of another’s actions. There are many things which 
we see in an unfavourable light, yet which may easily be justified 
by particular circumstances that are unknown to us. As often as. 
any such justification can be supposed, we ought to suppose it, and 
not be too ready to condemn another and to take scandal from his 
actions. For even though we do not imitate the bad example we 
falsely imagine to be given by others, is it not always a sin for us to 
lose, without sufficient reason, the good opinion we have of them, 
and expose ourselves to the danger of speaking ill and calumniously 
of them ? As we are bound by the law of charity to avoid everything 
that could have the appearance of evil in the eyes of others: From all 
appearance of evil refrain yourselves ;1 so by the same law of charity 
are we bound to refrain from judging evil of others on account of 
mere appearances that are so often deceptive: Judge not according 
to the appearance.? 

But if the scandals which happen under our eyes are real, first 
of all we should neither be surprised nor astonished—Jesus Christ 
has warned us that they will and must take place: It must needs be 
that scandals come,sand hence should occasion no surprise. He has. 
His own most just and most holy reasons for permitting them ; He 
does not intend to shake your faith, but to exercise it ; He wishes to 
render your fidelity meritorious, not to turn you from the right path. 
In the next place we should fortify ourselves against the malign 
contagion of scandal; and how? First of all, by reflecting that we 
shall be judged according to the holy law of God, and not according 
to the practices and customs of the world; that we shall all appear 
singly before the judgment-seat of God, one by one, and without 
the companionship of any others. Let us in the next place, always. 
arm ourselves with the maxims of faith. Those truths which 
strengthen us against sin will also keep us firm against every attempt 
that may be made on us by the scandals of others. If we always. 
keep before our eyes the enormity of sin; the dangers to which it 
exposes us; God’s right not to be forgotten by us, but to be faithfully 
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and unfailingly served by us; His terrible judgments; and the final 
ending of the great drama of this world; we shall never allow our- 
selves to be led into sin, no matter what scandals take place before 
our eyes, 

Such, then, are the means and the preservatives to be adopted 
in order to avoid being perverted, corrupted, led astray. Without 
making use of them we may, and we do, live a pleasant life here below ; 
but a Christian life, no ; nor can that life be secure if we consult the 
interests of the life to come. Few there are, you may say, who will 
be found ready to subject themselves to such pains, precautions, 
watchfulness. This is only too true; but, I reply, this is precisely 
the reason why so many are exposed to the danger of being lost, and 
why so many actually are lost. Ponder carefully then on this point 
and see which is better—a mortified, circumspect, watchful life, which, 
while not depriving you of many other innocent pleasures, does not 
expose your eternal salvation to risk ; or, on the contrary, a careless, 
distracted, dissipated life, devoid of circumspection and without any 
spirit of true devotion, and which, while necessarily leading you 
into many sins, can hardly fail finally to conduct you to unending 
perdition. 

To conclude this important subject, let your principal care be 
that of never giving others any cause of scandal; but, at the same 
time, be equally careful to protect and thoroughly to defend yourself 
from the scandals given by others. Acting thus you will avoid loading 
your soul with the sins which others might commit through your fault ; 
nor will you lose your own soul because of any bad impression pro- 
duced in you by scandal given by others. Finally, may God deliver 
us, as the Psalmist prayed, from every kind of scandal-giving and 
scandal-taking : Keep me, O Lord! from the stumbling-blocks of them 
that work iniquity. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 


THE ROMAN CATECHISM (Part III) 


THOU SHALT NOT COMMIT ADULTERY 


; . ONE of the closest of all bonds is that between 
rt are husband and wife, and nothing can be more 
arene and pleasing to both than to know that each is loved 
; by the other with a true and tender love. On 
the other hand, nothing can be more painful than to feel that 
the lawful love one owes the other has been transferred else- 
where. Rightly, then, and in its natural order, is the Com- 
mandment which protects human life against murder followed. 
by that which forbids adultery, and which aims at preventing 
anyone from daring to violate or destroy the holy and honourable 
bond of marriage, that copious source of affection and love. 
Let the pastor, however, be very circumspect and cautious 
in his treatment of this subject, which he will discuss in the 
most delicate terms, bearing in mind that it should be 
expounded with reserve rather than with fulness of explanation. 
For were he to attempt to set forth at great length and with 
copiousness of detail the various ways of transgressing this 
Commandment, it is to be feared that he might unwittingly 
touch on points calculated to inflame the passions rather than 
extinguish them. 
But as many of the obligations contained in this precept 


cannot be passed over in silence, this is the proper place for 
the pastor to explain them. 


ala teociala che Two-fold, then, is the obligation imposed by the 
ligation im- Sixth Commandment —the one expressly forbid- 


posed ding adultery, the other implicitly commanding 
us to cultivate purity of mind and body. 
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I.—ON ADULTERY 


seeder * the To begin with the prohibitory part of the Com- 
word adul- mandment: Adultery is the defilement of the 
wre conjugal bed, be that bed one’s own or another’s. 
The married man who sins with an unmarried woman, violates 
his own bed, while the unmarried man who sins with a married 
woman violates the bed of another. 

Not only this, but that everything immodest and impure is 
forbidden by this Commandment, is shown by St. Ambrose and 
St. Augustine; and that the precept is to be so understood may 
be inferred from the Old as well as from the New Testament :— 


4.—Various classes Besides adultery, other sins against chastity are 

af an a4 ‘ee found punished in the writings of Moses. Thus 

tioned in Sacred in Genesis we have the judgment of Judah against 

Scripture. his daughter-in-law ; in Deuteronomy the cele- 
brated law proclaiming that there should be no harlot among 
the daughters of Israel ;\ there is also the exhortation addressed 
by Tobias to his son: My son, take heed to keep thyself from 
all fornication ;* while Ecclesiasticus says: Be ashamed of 
looking upon a harlot.? 

In the Gospel also our Lord Jesus Christ tells us that: 
Out of the heart proceed adulteries and fornications which defile 
a man.* While the Apostle, St. Paul, frequently and in the 
severest terms gives expression to his detestation of this vice; 
thus: This is the will of God, your sanctification ; that you 
abstain from fornication > and: Fly fornication ;§ and: Keep 
not company with fornicators ," again: But fornication and all 
uncleanness, let it not so much as be named among you ;* finally : 
Neither fornicators nor adulterers, nor the effeminate, nor Sodomites, 
shall possess the kingdom of God.° 


s.—Adultery spe- But the principal reason why adultery is expressly 
cially men- forbidden is this, that besides the turpitude which 
een it has in common with other kinds of incontinence, 
sin of injustice. jt also involves a sin of injustice not only against 
one’s neighbour but also against society at large. 
In addition to this, it is certain that he who does not avoid 
other sins of incontinence, will easily be led into the sin of 
adultery. It is not difficult, therefore, to see that in the pro- 


hibition of adultery is included the prohibition of every other 
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sort of impurity and immodesty by which the body may be 
defiled. 

And not only this, but every unchaste thought is forbidden 
by this Commandment, asis shown by the very force of the 
precept, which is evidently spiritual, as well as by the words of 
our Lord Jesus Christ: You have heard that it hath been said of 
old: Thou shalt not commit adultery ; but I say unto you that 
whosoever looketh at a woman to lust after her, hath already 
committed adultery with her in his heart.} 

Such, then, are the points that are to be regarded as proper 
matter for the public instruction of the faithful, care being 
taken, however, to mention the decrees of the Council of 
Trent against adulterers and against those who keep harlots 
and concubines ; but omitting other different varieties of lust 
and impurity, with regard to which each one is to be admonished 
in private by the pastor, according as the circumstances of 
time and person may require. 


II. —THINGS COMMANDED BY THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 


6.—Continence and /Urning now to the explanation of the positive 
chastity to be part of the precept: the faithful are to be taught 
cultivated. and earnestly exhorted to cultivate purity and 
continence with all possible care, and to cleanse themselves 
Srom all defilement of the flesh and of the spirit, perfecting sancti- 
fication in the fear of God.* 
Above all, they should be admonished that, though the 
virtue of chastity shines with brighter lustre in those who make 
solemn religious profession of the most beautiful and truly divine 
state of virginity, yet that this virtue is within the reach of 
those who lead a life of celibacy, or who in the married state 
preserve themselves pure and clean from unlawful desire. 


III, —CONSIDERATIONS AGAINST IMPURITY 


7.—The filthiness As the Fathers have left us many lessons instruct- 
ol ae sin of ing us how to repress our passions and tame our 
hm cda voluptuous desires, let the pastor make it his 
business to set them accurately before the people, and let him 
use all possible diligence in his treatment of them. 
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Of these lessons some consist in various reflections and 
others in active measures :— 

With regard to the former, the principal remedy consists in 
forming a correct notion of the filthiness and evil of this sin. A 
clear understanding of this point will make it much easier to 
detest it. 

Now, how pernicious is this crime may be understood from 
the fact that on account of it men are thrust out and excluded 
from the kingdom of God, which is the greatest of all evils. 

Doubtless this calamity is common to every mortal sin; 
but what is peculiar to this particular sin is, that those who 
commit fornication are said to sin against their own bodies, 
to use the expression of St. Paul who thus writes: Fly 
fornication—every sin that a man doth is without the body; but 
he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own body ; 
that is to say, does an injury to his own body by violating its 
sanctity. This is the reason why in his letter to the Thessalonians 
he says: Tis 1s the will of God—your sanctification ; that you 
should abstain from fornication ; that every one of you should 
know how to possess his vessel in sanctification and honour—not 
in the passion of lust, like the Gentiles who know not God. 

Furthermore—what is still more wicked—the Christian 
who shamelessly sins with a woman of evil life, transforms 
Christ’s members into the members of a prostitute. Such is 
the teaching of St. Paul: Do you not know that your bodies are 
the members of Christ? Shall I then take the members of Christ 
and make them the members of a harlot? God forbid! Oy do 
you not know that he who adheres to a harlot 1s made one body ?* 

Add to this that a Christian, as St. Paul testifies, is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost,‘ and to violate this temple is nothing 
less than to drive the Holy Ghost out of it. 


Grievous, too, is the injustice done by the crime 

8.—The enormity of adultery. For as St. Paul has it, they who 
of this sin. Pas : ; 

are joined in wedlock are so subject to the power 
of one another that neither of them has power of his (or her) 
own body, but both are so bound by the mutual bond of sub- 
jection that the husband must accommodate himself to the will 
of the wife and the wife to the will of the husband ; consequently 
if either of them dissevers his or her body (which really belongs 
to the other) from that other to whom it is due, the one who 
thus acts becomes guilty thereby of flagrant injustice and 
grievous sin. 


a1 Cor. vi. 18. 21 Thess. iv. 3-5. 8 1 Cor. vi. 15, 16. 4 Ibid. 19. 
VOL. III. x 
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And as the fear of disgrace exercises powerful influence 
in stimulating men to perform what is commanded and in 
deterring them from what is forbidden, the pastor will point 
out that adultery deeply brands men with the stigma of ignominy. 
Holy Writ expressly tells us: He that is an adulterer shall, for 
the folly of his heart, destroy his soul ; he gathereth to himself shame 
and dishonour, and his reproach shall not be blotted out.* 


9.—The various Finally, the grievousness of the crime of adultery 
chastisements may easily be gathered from the severity of the 

Pant ial punishments meted out to it—in the Old Testa- 

° ment adulterers were stoned to death in accord- 
ance with the express prescriptions of God’s law. 

Nay, because of the passions of even a single individual 
not only the perpetrator of the crime, but also a whole city has 
been destroyed, as we read happened in the case of the 
Sichemites. 

Moreover, Holy Writ preserves many examples of the 
chastisements inflicted by God. These the pastor can easily 
collect so as to deter men from the abominable sin of lust; 
for instance, the destruction of Sodom and the other neigh- 
bouring cities ; the punishment of the Israelites who had sinned 
with the daughters of Moab in the wilderness ; and the slaughter 
of the Benjamites. 

But even though the adulterer may not have to suffer death, 
he does not therefore escape the pains and cruel torments that 
frequently visit sins such as his; he is blinded by infatuation, 
which is the heaviest punishment of all, and ceases to have any 
regard for God, for reputation, for dignity, for family, nay even 
for life itself; and thus he is rendered so abandoned and so 
worthless that nothing of any importance can be entrusted to 
him, and he becomes incapable of discharging almost every duty. 

David and Solomon may be adduced as examples. No 
sooner had the former fallen into adultery than he became 
quite another man—from being the mildest of men be became so. 
cruel that he exposed to certain death one of his most deserving 
subjects, the faithful Urias; while Solomon having abandoned 

himself utterly to the satisfaction of his guilty passions, give 
up the worship of the true God and turned to follow strange 
gods. 

This sin therefore, to use the expression of Osee, takes 
away the understanding? of man and often blinds him. 


LPLOVe) Views 2s se 23 Kings xi, 4. 3 Osee iv. 11, 
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IV.—ACTIVE MEASURES TO AVOID THIS SIN 


Ee etsy Turning now to the remedies which are to be 
ness, intem- SOught in action :— 
perance, im- (a) The first is that of carefully avoidin 
Proper looks. | dHeness. According to Ezechiel it ng owing ¥ 
the enervating influence of this vice of idleness that the Sodom- 
ites fell headlong into the shameful sins connected with their 
name. 

(6) The second is carefully to avoid gluttony and intem- 
perance : I fed them to the full, says the Prophet, and they com- 
matted adultery \—repletion and satiety provoke impurity. This. 
is also what our Lord means when He says: Take heed to your- 
selves lest perhaps your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness.2, In like manner the Apostle says: Be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is luxury. 

(c) But it is above all by the cyes that the soul is inflamed. 
to lust ; and hence the words of Christ our Lord: If thy right eye 
scandalize thee, pluck tt out and cast it from thee| The prophets. 
also frequently speak to the same effect : I have made a covenant 
with my eyes, says Job, that I would not so much as look upon a. 
virgin.5 Finally, we have almost innumerable examples of 
evils which have had their origin in unrestrained curiosity of 
the eyes. It was thus David sinned ; thus the king of Sichem ; 
and thus also the elders who falsely accused Susanna. 


11.—Immodesty in (d) Excessive display in dress or adornment 
dress, and ob- which is so alluring to the eye, frequently affords 
scenity in lan- : : jee, 5; 
guage, reading no small occasion of impurity ; hence the warning 
or writing. of Ecclesiasticus: Turn away thy face from a 
woman dressed up.® 
And as women are often over fond of dress it will not be 
out of place for the pastor to make it his business occasionally 
to admonish and reprove them in the impressive words of the 
Apostle St. Peter: Let not their adorning be the outward plaiting 
of the hair or the wearing of gold or the putting on of apparel. 
In the same way St. Paul speaks to this effect: Not with 
platted hair or gold or pearls or costly array.2 And in truth 
many a woman, as a result of being adorned with gold and 
precious stones, has lost the true adornment of soul and body. 
(e) After the provocation to impurity which is so often 
called forth by undue display of dress, there is the further 


Ster.v: 7, SLuke xxi, 34, Eph. v, 18, 4Matt. v.29, 45Job. xxxi. 1. 
_4 Recto ag 4S *: Peter iti, 3, fy Tim, ii, 9. 
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provocation which consists in improper and obscene language. By 
such language, the minds of the young are set on fire as if by a 
firebrand: Evil communications, says the Apostle, corrupt 
good manners.* P 

Now, as improper and immodest songs and dances forcibly 
tend in this direction, these, too, must be cautiously avoided. 

(f) Obscene and improper books are included under this 
heading and must consequently be avoided, as also all images 
and pictures that are in any way contrary to modesty. All 
such things exercise immense influence in exciting to impur 
pleasures and in inflaming the youthful mind. In this matter 
let the pastor take especial pains to see that the faithful reli- 
giously observe the pious and prudent regulations of the Council 
of Trent concerning all these points. 

If all the incentives thus far indicated be studiously and 
carefully avoided, almost every occasion of sensuality will be 
thereby removed. 


Pr rece tion (g) But to repress the violence of impure passions, 
of the Sacra- the most efficacious means of all is frequent Con- 
res fession and frequent Communion, as also assiduous 

and fervent prayers to God, together with fasting and alms 

deeds. Chastity is a gift of God which He never refuses to those 
who ask it aright ; neither does He suffer us to be tempted above 
that which we are able to bear.* 


e28Thel body te Ut the body must be kept in subjection and the 

be kept in sensual desires repressed, not only by fasting 

subjection. _ (and especially by the fasts instituted by the 
Church) but also by vigils, pilgrimages, and other kinds of 
mortification. It is by these and other similar means that the 
virtue of temperance is chiefly evinced. In connexion with 
this subject, St. Paul, in his letter to the Corinthians, writes 
thus: Every one that striveth for the mastery, refraineth himself 
from all things ; and they indeed that they may receive a cor- 
vuptible crown, but we an incorruptible one. And a little later: 
I chastise my body and bring it into subjection, lest perhaps when 
I have preached to others I myself should become reprobate ; and 
elsewhere : Make not provision for the flesh in its concupiscence.+ 


41 Cor. xv. 33. Sn Cores esers. 3.2 ‘Gor tixy 252 4 Rom. xiii, ra. 
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THE SIXTH AND NINTH COMMANDMENTS 


Q. What does the Sixth Com- 
mandment, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, forbid ? 


A. The Sixth Commandment, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
forbids every act, every look and 
every word contrary to chastity ; 
it also forbids infidelity in mar- 
riage. 

Q. What does the Ninth Com- 
mandment forbid ? 


A. The Ninth Commandment 
expressly forbids every desire con- 
trary to that fidelity which hus- 
band and wife vowed to observe 
when contracting marriage; and it 
also forbids every guilty thought 
or desire of anything that is pro- 
hibited by the Sixth Command- 
ment. 

Q. Is impurity a great sin ? 

A. It is a most grave and 
abominable sin in the sight of God 
and man; it lowers man to the 
condition of the brute; it drags 
him into many other sins and 
vices; and it provokes the most 
terrible chastisements both in this 
world and in the next. 


Q. Is every thought that comes 
into the mind against purity a sin ? 

A. The thoughts that come into 
the mind against purity are not 
of themselves sins, but rather temp- 
tations and incentives to sin, 

Q. When is a bad thought a sin ? 

A. Bad thoughts even though 
resulting in no bad deed are sins 


when we culpably entertain them, 
or consent to them, or expose our- 
selves to the proximate danger of 
consenting to them. 


Q. What do the Sixth and Ninth. 
Commandments command ? 


A. The Sixth Commandment 
commands us to be chaste and 
modest in act, in look, in behaviour, 
and in speech. The Ninth Com- 
mandment commands us in addi- 
tion to this to be chaste and pure 
interiorly, that is, in mind and in 
heart. 


Q. What must we do to observe 
the Sixth and Ninth Command- 
ments ? 


A. To be able to observe the 
Sixth and Ninth Commandments, 
we ought to pray often and from 
our hearts to God; be devout to 
the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of 
purity; remember that God 
watches us ; think on death, on the 
Divine chastisements, and on the 
Passion of Jesus Christ ; guard the 
senses ; practice Christian mortifi- 
cation; and frequent the Sacra- 
ments with the proper dispositions. 


Q. What must we avoid in order 
to preserve ourselves chaste ? 


A. To preserve ourselves chaste 
we must shun idleness, bad com- 
panions, the reading of bad books. 
and papers, intemperance, the sight 
of indecent statues or pictures, 
licentious theatres, dangerous con- 
versations, and all other occasions. 
of sin. 
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Chirty-first Jnstruction on the Commandments 


ON ADULTERY 


Ir the Sixth Commandment, which forbids sinful indulgence in 
impure pleasures, is a matter of the very highest importance, it is 
also one of such difficulty and delicacy that many are of opinion 
that in a course of instructions it would be better to pass it over in 
silence. I am of a different opinion—I consider that I am bound to 
‘sacrifice a feeling of delicacy for the sake of the many who stand in 
great need of instruction, always of course taking care, with the help 
of divine grace, to weigh my words in such a way that the expla- 
nation I am about to give may prove of advantage to all such 
persons without becoming a stumbling-block to anyone else. 

From the very circumspection we are here obliged to observe, 
you can easily infer how great is the enormity of this vice on which 
one cannot speak without risk, even though one’s only object should 
be to inspire horror of that vice ; and hence you can judge how blind 
and how deceived are those who endeavour to excuse this sin on 
the plea that it is a weakness and a pardonable human frailty. But 
let us turn to the subject itself. 

Looking only at the bare letter of this Commandment, it would 
seem as if God forbids adultery alone, that is to say, the violation of 
the marriage bed or of conjugal fidelity ; yet it is certain, according to 
the uniform teaching of the Fathers and theologians, that along 
with adultery, the Lord also forbids every kind of external impurity 
in word as well as in deed. Nor can it be otherwise, since, as we 
shall see, the Lord, in a separate Commandment—the Ninth—forbids 
even the desire of another’s wife: Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’ s 
wife. 

But if every kind of external impurity is forbidden by the Sixth 
Commandment, why is it that only adultery is expressly named ? 
For two reasons—first, because, under the veil of marriage, a dis- 
orderly life and the guilty consequences of criminal intrigues are 
more easily concealed, and hence it is easier in this state to become 
guilty of such sins; and in the next place because, as the Roman 
Catechism teaches, in addition to the deformity which it possesses in 
common with all other sins against purity, this particular sin entails 
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a special malice of its own consisting principally in injustice towards 
another—an injustice that consists in the unlawful appropriation of 
another’s wife or husband. And as the Decalogue is a law of justice, 
the Lord after having forbidden the taking away of another’s bodily 
life by murder, in this Commandment He forbids the taking away 
by adultery of another’s honour, which after his corporal life is one’s 
most precious possession. 

I have said that adultery principally entails the note of injustice, 
and the reason is because injustice is not the only malice that is 
inherent in this sin. Its full and entire evil must be considered 
in its connexion with three objects—the Sacrament, the partner, 
and the offspring of the union. 

(1) It is prejudicial to the Sacrament, that is to say, to the 
sanctity of matrimony which it dishonours and profanes. Everyone 
knows that marriage which in the beginning was only a natural 
contract, though blessed by God from the very first moment of its 
institution, was nevertheless raised later on by Jesus Christ to the 
dignity of a grace-giving sacrament, intended to sanctify husband 
and wife, and to represent in their union the highest mysteries 
of our faith, that is to say, the Hypostatic Union of the Word made 
Flesh with the sacred humanity, as well as His moral union with 
the Church, His Spouse : This 1s a great sacrament ; but I speak in 
Christ and in the Church. Bear in mind, however, that the matter 
of this sacrament is not something dead and inanimate, as is water 
in Baptism or the oil in Extreme Unction ; but that, on the contrary, 
the mutual and irrevocable consent to their union given by husband 
and wife on the occasion of their marriage, continues, until they 
are separated by death, to represent the two mysteries symbolized 
therein. If, then, you ask me what does Christianity mean by 
husband and wife, I answer: Two persons sanctified by a sacra- 
ment in virtue of which they are to the end of their days a living 
image of the Incarnate Word, and a living symbol of the love of 
Jesus Christ for His Church. 

This much being borne in mind, who can fail to see the serious 
outrage offered to this sacrament by the adulterer ? for the adulterer 
by criminal intercourse with others abases that which is holy and 
which still continues to be the sacred and venerable sign of the sub- 
limest mysteries. Adultery, therefore, constitutes a sort of sacrilege 
which lends a serious additional malice to what is already a grave 
sin of infidelity ; and this is precisely the reason why canon and civil 
law calls the adulterer the sacrilegious violator of the marriage 


contract. 
At the same time it should be remarked that an unmarried person 
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who has criminal intercourse with one who is married, is not com- 
pletely exempt from the profanation in question, because such a one 
co-operates with the other in a sacrilegious abuse. This abuse, how- 
ever, is graver when both one and the other are married persons. 

(2) In addition to the sin of profanation which adultery involves. 
by virtue of its relation to the sacrament, it also contains a second 
malice which is that of veritable injustice and usurpation, when 
viewed in its relation to the injured partner. 

In virtue, as you know, of the marriage-contract, each of the 
parties becomes bound towards the other: The wife hath not power 
of her own body, but the husband ; in like manner the husband also hath 
not power of his own body but the wife.t This obligation is mutual--- 
mutual also must be the fidelity which is to be observed by the 
married couple, which they have sworn before God and the Church, 
and in virtue of which neither one nor the other can give to anyone 
else any right to his or her heart, and much less any possession of 
his or her person. 

The injustice committed by the adulterer, then, is clear and 
manifest, since by cultivating criminal relations with others he 
disposes of that which is not his, thus violating the legitimate right 
of his partner, and wee versa. And this injustice always subsists, 
even should the couple themselves, in an excess of infamy which 
can never be taken for granted or even supposed, be so bad as to 
give each other full and perfect consent and liberty ; because the 
dominion acquired by marriage is of such a nature that it can never 
be alienated or transferred to others. Criminal intrigue or criminal 
relations with others will, consequently, always be a real act of 
usurpation, a veritable theft. 

Not only this, but a usurpation and a theft which can never be 
excused in any possible way. If a starving man, who has no bread 
of his own, takes that which belongs to another, there are few who 
will find it difficult to pardon him ; but not so if he robs or steals with 
bread in his pocket. You understand my meaning. I do not, of 
course, intend to say that unmarried persons are to be regarded as 
innocent or that they need fear no punishment, if they abandon them- 
selves to their unregulated passions ; but what excuse can there be 
for a married person who, having full and plenty in his own house, 
is not ashamed to ravish that which belongs to another ? The frailty 
of the flesh is always a vain and ridiculous excuse ; but be it what it 
may, it can never be of any avail to you who possess in marriage 
itself a remedy for the fire that burns within you. 


11 Cor, vii. 4, 
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(3) Finally, in the sin of adultery there is very often found 
another malice which is that of the grave wrong and injury result- 
ing with regard to the offspring; and how? Just as a shoot en- 
grafted in a tree, foreign though it is to that tree, seizes on and 
appropriates the sap that should go to nourish the tree’s natural 
branches ; in the same way the obtrusion of the fruit of adulterous 
intercourse into families, causes very serious detriment to the 
legitimate offspring, owing to the confusion and uncertainty that 
ensue in the matter of inheritance and succession. And is it not 
also a most pernicious evil that the fruits of sin should be allowed to 
usurp and diminish the rights that pertain to the offspring of con- 
jugal love alone ? Such intrusions are easily concealed ; but woe to 
those who, content and satisfied with being able to conceal them 
under the veil of matrimony, never dream of repairing the injuries 
suffered by their legitimate offspring—wrongs which they them- 
selves. have caused by their sin, and which they are bound in strict 
justice to repair. 

From these three considerations you can readily understand 
the special gravity and deformity of this sin. It is the greatest 
offence that can be offered to matrimony, under whatever aspect it 
may be considered—whether as a sacrament, or as the bond of an 
indissoluble union, or in connexion with the children of whom it is 
the legitimate source. Furthermore, it is a sin which is destructive 
of all the obligations consequent on marriage—once this pest has 
found its way into a family, neither respect nor confidence nor 
mutual affection need be expected between husband and wife; the 
tie formed by God becomes odious and insupportable ; and hence 
arise those scandalous estrangements involving mutual recrimi- 
nations, and implacable enmities between family and family, as 
well as affording a sad and deplo1able example to the unfortunate 
issue of such unhappy unions. 

It is, then, a gross illusion to imagine that greater liberty can 
be permitted or tolerated in married than in single persons—an 
illusion that is only too widespread in the world, which while regard- 
ing it as just and right that young people, and especially marriageable 
young women, should be always on their guard against the taint of 
dishonour, yet considers married persons as people who have 
acquired a right to speak and act freely and without reserve. But 
how contradictory is not this! Young people being still free, might 
indeed try to justify themselves on the plea that they are anxious 
to secure a husband or a wife; but what excuse can married 
persons appeal to in order to justify their assiduous familiarities with 
those on whom they cannot even think without injury to the 
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sacrament ? So far is it from being possible to justify such relations 
in the married state, that on the contrary this state stamps them 
with the character of still deeper malice; and such acts are un- 
doubtedly more grave and reprehensible in married persons than in 
those who are bound by no marriage tie—in the latter such relations 
are contrary to natural propriety, but in the former they are, in 
addition to this, injurious in every respect to matrimony itself. 

It is not astonishing, then, if God when speaking in Holy Writ 
of this crime, calls it a heinous crime and a most grievous iniquity. 
And it is a remarkable fact that Jesus Christ Himself on being asked 
one day by the Pharisees if there was any crime that could render 
it lawful for a husband to separate from his wife, replied that such 
permission could be granted only in the case of adultery—except 
it be for fornication,—signifying thereby that you shovld bear 
patiently with every other defect you find in your partner ; but if 
you become aware of the existence of infidelity you are at liberty 
to effect a separation; and that this is the only case in which 
separation is at all permissible—except for forntication. 

Now if all this is true, as indeed it is beyond any shadow of 
doubt, can such conduct ever be regarded simply in the light of a 
mere intrigue or piece of harmless gallantry ? In asking this question 
I refer principally to men who imagine they are more at liberty 
than women are to violate the duties of conjugal fidelity, and who, 
while not rarely expecting their wives to be sanctuaries of virtue and 
modesty, often lay claim themselves to every kind of liberty, as if 
the law made a difference between husband and wife, and as if the 
obligation was not equally binding on both. Many even go to such 
lengths in their perverse blindness, that instead of being ashamed 
of their conduct they would seem to make it a subject of pride and 
glory always to be seen in the company of other women, to the dis- 
honour of their religion, to the scandal of their neighbour and of 
the public, and to the perpetual grief and anguish of their unhappy 
partner. Miserable that they are, how fervent should be the prayers 
of such men as these to God to open their eyes and enable them to 
see the enormity of their sins, and to pass on them to-day the 
judgment that they shall infallibly have to pass one day! 

In short, no matter what the world may think or say, a married 
person, according to the principles of Christian morality, is bound 
by a bond such as can be broken by death alone; is no longer at 
liberty to pick and chose; must no longer aim at pleasing others 
and cannot even hope to love others with an honest love or for an 
honest motive ; in a word, must be simply and solely the partner of 
the other. Such is the idea of marriage given us by God who instituted 
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it and by Jesus Christ who sanctified it. It is absolutely necessary, 
therefore, either to renounce all such detestable familiarities or to 
give up Christianity, and with it all hope of salvation. 

Do not err, cries out St. Paul, in unmistakable language, neither 
fornicators nor adulterers shall possess the kingdom of God. Do not 
be deceived by the maxims of the world, by bad example, nor by your 
own passions—this crime is no mere trifle—God does not regard it 
as a trifle—He has even declared that the adulterous generation 
shall be banished from His kingdom, and shall be condemned to hell 
for all eternity—adulterers shall not possess the kingdom of God. 

But to avoid this evil it will be necessary for you to be on 
your guard against everything that could prove an incentive thereto; 
such, for instance, as certain familiarities, certain intimacies, that 
are sometimes contracted by married persons; a certain eagerness and 
desire to please those whom one is under no obligation to please ; 
the only too prevalent custom of conversing so familiarly and 
intimately with one who is neither your husband nor your wife 
—a custom dignified by the world with the fine title of politeness 
and courtesy! Yet how dangerous are such practices to conjugal 
fidelity and honesty! And even if by chance the Sixth Command- 
ment should in some particular case escape being violated—which, 
however, is difficult to imagine—it is not at all so certain that you 
do not sin against the Ninth which forbids under pain of eternal 
damnation all criminal thoughts and desires. But what is certain 
is that God in forbidding this sin, also forbids one to expose oneself 
to the occasions of it. 

Be very prudent, then, in your relations towards others. To 
satisfy the cravings of corrupt nature, that remedy should suffice 
which has been instituted by God in the sacrament of Matrimony ; 
and if this is not enough, be quite sure that nothing else can 
satisfy it. Vain indeed is the illusion of those who abandon them- 
selves to the satisfaction of their passions in the hope of being able 
to succeed in appeasing them, and in finding calm and peace by indulg- 
ing once for all in unlimited satiety! Those who have this idea, 
says the Holy Spirit in Ecclesiasticus, will only succeed in experienc- 
ing a hunger to which all food will appear sweet, so that they will 
never tire of sinning till the very end: To the man that ts a formicator 
all bread is sweet—he will not be weary of sinning unto the end. Vice 
takes deep roots; and there is no vice that so clings to a man and 
accompanies him to the tomb as this. Be careful, then, not to 
begin, or at least arrest your steps if you should happen to find your» 
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self on the ruinous decline ; for both years and matrimony are but 
weak ramparts against a passion that grows ever more insatiable 
the more one seeks to satisfy it. 

Thus far my remarks have been addressed to both husband and 
wife; but before I conclude I must offer a few words of advice to 
husbands alone. Do not imagine that you are responsible for those 
acts of infidelity alone, which you yourself commit; but bear in mind 
that you are also accountable for those committed by your partner 
because of you. And here I do not speak of those which you know 
and which you see but which you purposely take no notice of, either 
through weakness or self-interest or for some such culpable motive— 
such an attitude would be so unworthy and so abominable that I 
should consider it an offence to imagine you capable of it—but I 
refer to those failings that are unknown to you and are contrary to 
your wishes, but of which, notwithstanding all this, you are the 
culpable occasion. 

Let me explain: I regard as a culpable occasion, first of all, the 
imprudent liberty you take in freely visiting other women, and 
in showing them demonstrations and tokens of attachment and 
sympathy. Such a liberty cannot but arouse distrust and suspicion 
in the breast of your wife, and as a consequence tempt her in revenge 
to pay back in the same coin the real or supposed injuries you do 
her. This being so, you are bound by a strict obligation to make 
your attitude clear to her, to avoid everything that could appear 
suspicious or that could afford her an occasion for reproaching you 
with breaches of the fidelity you owe her. 

In the second place I regard as a culpable occasion the excessive 
liberty you sometimes give your wife in the matter of extending an 
indiscriminating welcome to everyone who may care to frequent your 
house. The good faith and trust on which some pride themselves is 
nothing short of folly and stupidity—only too late do they awake 
from their dream when the harm is already done. If it is not just to 
restrict your wife to a state of solitude under the influence of un- 
founded jealousy, neither should you keep your eyes closed to the 
class of persons who frequent your house, but on the contrary you 
should make it your business to keep aloof those who are of a sus- 
pected, frivolous, effeminate, worldly character,—persons who rarely 
frequent a house without leaving evil traces behind them. 

In the third place, I regard as culpable occasions the neglect of 
due consideration for your wife, as well as all discourteous and 
harsh treatment, which cannot but alienate her mind and heart. A 
wife who is continually insulted and exasperated, if not a woman 
of solid virtue, may easily be driven to seek compensation else- 
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where—and all the more readily inasmuch as there are hardly ever 
wanting evil-minded men ever ready to take advantage of domestic 
broils, and even to foment them still more so as to supplant the 
husband in the affections of his wife. But on this point no more 
need be said—you can easily develop this consideration for yourself. 

Such, then, are the ordinary causes that lead to infidelity in 
wives. Doubtless they are not enough to justify them in their 
misconduct ; but they do suffice to make you their accomplices in 
the sight of God, and hence a sharer in their sin. 

I will conclude by repeating the words of St. Paul: This is a 
great sacrament—hold it, then, in profound respect, above all by 
observing inviolable fidelity towards your partner, helping her to 
do the same. Let both of you shun every attachment foreign to 
the marriage tie, and much more so all criminal intercourse with 
others—which I repeat is the greatest plague of matrimony, the 
greatest evil into which you can fall, and the surest road to your 
complete ruin and perdition. 
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Thirty-second Jnstruction on the Commandments 


ON IMMODEST LANGUAGE 


TuoucH adultery, on which I spoke in our last instruction, is, 
because of its special gravity and malice, the first and principal 
object of the Sixth Commandment, yet it is not its only object, since 
this Precept also forbids every kind of exterior impurity—every 
immodest action, look, or word; every immodest song, novel, or 
play ; in a word, everything contrary to chastity. 

As for impure actions, Christian modesty will not permit me to: 
speak of them in detail ; and in any event, it is not even necessary 
here to point out their malice, their consequences, their dangers, 
since I shall have occasion to discuss these subjects at greater length 
when I come to explain the capital sin of lust. Let it here suffice 
for me to observe that this sin varies its species according to the 
diversity of the acts committed, according, that is, to whether these 
acts are perfect or incomplete ; or according to the class of persons. 
with whom they are committed, that is to say, whether married or 
single, or consecrated to God, or related—all such circumstances 
must be made known in Confession in order to secure the integrity 
requisite for that sacrament. In estimating the species and gravity 
of sins of impurity it is necessary to take into account who has com- 
mitted them, with whom they were committed, how many persons. 
they may have led into sin, any particularly unnatural or repugnant 
circumstance, and the baneful consequence they may have produced. 

But I must not thus rapidly pass over the subject of impure 
sins of the tongue, that is to say, unchaste, obscene, licentious 
language which, alas! is only too often regarded by the worldly in the 
light of mere pleasantry, spirited and piquant conversation. To-day 
then, I will devote my attention to the subject of improper cone 
tion, a sin which on the one hand is so prejudicial to modesty, innocence 
and good morals, but which, on the other hand, is so familiar, so. 
common to every class—not only to the low and vicious who are not 
less gross in their language than in their life and conduct ; but also. 
to persons of a certain standing in society who do not know how to. 
enjoy themselves in their parties and reunions, if their conversation 
does not turn either openly or covertly on subjects immodest or 
obscene. I now proceed to point out the gravity, the malice, and 
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the dangers of sins of the tongue, so as to enable you to put a guard 
on your tongue if it has hitherto been too free and unregulated, as 
well as to protect yourself against those who are accustomed to 
indulge in unchaste language. 

For the sake of greater clearness, as well as to disabuse the 
minds of many persons who confound two very different things, let 
us first of all carefully distinguish between immodest words and 
immodest discourses, or rather between the two classes of persons who 
use immodest language. There are some who in speaking of business, 
of news, of indifferent subjects, are in the habit of throwing in in- 
decent expressions, terms, words, which by force of old habit form 
a sort of perpetual interjection; but they stop short at this, and 
do not dream of purposely selecting immodest subjects of conver- 
sation. In such a case it is not the substance of the conversation that 
is bad, but only their manner of expressing themselves ; and although 
all such words are always out of place on the lips of a Christian— 
indeed St. Paul forbids even the bare mention of things unchaste 
or immodest: Fornication and all uncleanness, let it not so much as 
be named among you1—yet when such words are not of a nature to 
produce a lasting bad impression or likely to lead to danger of grave 
scandal—as, for instance, in case such expressions should be used 
by parents in the presence of their children, who thus learn this kind 
of language even before they understand its meaning—such isolated 
expressions do not amount to a mortal sin. 

Far different, however, must be our conclusion with regard to 
those who expressly carry on conversations on unchaste and im- 
modest topics, using not only words, but also descriptions, pictures, 
and recitals reeking with the most disgusting impurity—and all this 
in language such as the uncleanest animals would hardly use if they 
knew how to speak. Now, with regard to all such persons as these 
I affirm and maintain that they are not exempt from grave sin. 

And first, if such immodest language is used with the aim and 
intention of exciting impure passions in oneself or others, there can be 
no doubt whatever that such language is a grave sin ; but even apart 
from such intention, the sin will always be grave as often as it in- 
volves the danger of consenting to impurity in any shape. This is 
the unanimous teaching of spiritual writers on this point. 

Now, considering the vicious propensities of our corrupt nature, 
who can deny that this danger of impure pleasure and consent is 
always present? Do you not find such danger in the case of statues, 
pictures, paintings exposed to the public gaze, and representing 
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immodest postures and scandalous attitudes? Now tell me: are not 
words, and sentiments externally manifested, so many images and 
representations set up before the eyes of the mind, just as paintings 
before the eyes of the body ? Undoubtedly they are—if I speak to 
you of a bloody battle fought between two armies, I at once arouse 
in your mind the dreadful image of arms, of soldiers, of wounds, of 
blood, of the slain; and along with this I stir up in your heart 
feelings of compassion, of horror, of abomination. Is not this so ? 
In the same way, therefore, if I speak of things impure and obscene, 
foul will be the ideas and pictures produced in your mind, and from 
these the distance is not far to impure and unchaste feelings and affec- 
tions. Inseparable, therefore, from such language is the danger of 
sinful pleasure and consent both on the part of the speaker and of the 
listener—a danger which fully suffices to render such conversations 
sinful. 

Not only this, but considered with reference to those who listen, 
such language assumes the nature and malice of genuine scandal— 
a scandal that is greater or less according to the class of persons to 
whom the conversation is addressed. Let me explain. 

No one can doubt that it is a greater sin to utter such language 
in the presence of the simple, and of children who are still innocent, 
because of the danger of opening their eyes to evil and of putting 
them on the road to sin. Indeed it cannot be denied that it is from 
this source that the corruption of youth most frequently arises. We 
are often astonished at the precocioas malice displayed by young 
boys or girls from whom and in whom we hear and see things that 
make us shudder—“ so small a child and yet so great a sinner,” as 
St. Augustine mournfully said of himself. And why this precocious 
perversion ?>—are we to say that they have had beside them a devil 
in human form to teach them the abominations in which you find 
them so deeply versed at so early an age? Alas, no—a single bad 
discourse is quite enough for that : Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.1 They were pure doves, spotless mirrors of innocence, as 
long as they knew nothing of certain mysteries of iniquity ; and this 
innocence consisted, either wholly or in great part, in a happy ignor- 
ance of all those things it would have been well for them never to have 
known. But, alas! they were present at certain immodest discourses 
and their eyes were at once opened—nothing more was required, 
What nature had not previously revealed was disclosed to them 
by a single bad discourse, which began by arousing their natural 
curiosity for knowledge, then led them on to the desire of experienc- 
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ing what they had heard—and thus, from being angels, as they were, 
they are quickly transformed into demons. 

Oh, what respect is not due to infantile innocence, because of 
the facility with which the youthful mind can be filled with bad 
impressions which once received are not so easily destroyed! Nay, 
the doctors of the Church unanimously teach that even confessors 
should use the greatest caution and reserve when hearing the con- 
fessions of children and in interrogating them on certain points. 
And if confessors, whose only object is the salvation of souls, have to 
exercise such circumspection, what must be said of so many people 
in the world who use so little caution and who have so little scruple 
in speaking without any regard whatever for those who may be 
present, and in thus tainting the innocence of others by the con- 
tagious breath of their discourses ? 

Let such as these carefully ponder on the conduct and words of 
Jesus Christ when preaching one day in a public square in the pres- 
ence of an immense multitude. He saw a little child pass by. He 
called that child towards Him, took him by the hand and placed him 
in the midst of that vast crowd ; and, then, in a most solemn manner 
He pointed with His finger to that innocent child, and said in a loud 
voice: He that shall scandalize one of these litile ones that believe in 
Me, it were better for him that a millstone should be hanged about his 
neck, and that he should be drowned in the depth of the sea.1 Such a 
statement coming from the lips of Jesus Christ in these significant 
circumstances, should make us comprehend the enormity of this 
scandal, and the severity of the punishments reserved for those 
tongues that have perverted innocence. 

Do not, however, imagine that immodest language is sinful and 
scandalous only when uttered in the presence of the simple and 
innocent. Many are under this impression—when reproached with 
this bad habit, they are accustomed to excuse themselves by saying : 
Whenever we speak of such things we are always careful not to do 
so in the presence of the innocent ; we hold those discourses only 
among ourselves, and we are all married people, or men of the 
world, or of the same way of thinking ; hence there is no danger of 
giving scandal.—No scandal, do you say? Why you have no real 
idea of this sin! Scandal in a general way signifies everything that 
can lead another into sin. Now I have shown that by discoursing 
on such matters you expose your hearers to the danger of consenting 
to guilty thoughts and impure delights. And if they who hear you, 
take pleasure in such language instead of destesting it, will they not 
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be guilty of grave sins? and must not these sins be imputed to you, 
since it is you who have occasioned them by your vile words? And 
even should no evil follow, the fact that scandal will probably ensue 
is enough to render you guilty of it; and hence when you speak 
in this way you really commit as many sins as you have hearers. 

A gross error also is it to believe that scandal consists only in 
teaching evil to those who are still ignorant of it. True, the scandal 
is more serious in this case ; but it is always a grave scandal to stir up 
evil in the mind of one who is not actually thinking on it; and all 
the more so, inasmuch as the malicious, precisely because they are 
malicious, are more inclined to evil and more susceptible to tempta- 
tions and sinful allurements. This is the reason why theologians 
direct penitents in Confession to pass rapidly over sins of impurity, 
and to limit themselves to mentioning only the species and number, 
without descending to minute particulars, for fear of soiling themselves 
anew in passing through this mire. The conclusion to be drawn from 
this is obvious. If there is danger of taking pleasure in these impure 
thoughts and desires, even while they are being confessed with the 
shame of having to reveal them to the priest, with sorrow for having 
committed them, and with the resolution not to commit them any 
more, what danger, or rather what sin, is there not in introducing 
such filthiness into the circles of one’s acquaintances, in the most 
barefaced and disgusting manner and with all the refinement of 
diabolical malice ! 

Hence we see that the intrinsic malice of unchaste language 
consists in giving scandal, by presenting to the mind filthy images, 
provocative of lust, and either teaching evil hitherto unknown, or 
awakening, enkindling, and arousing it afresh if it has been already 
allayed. And this doctrine applies not only to language that is openly 
obscene, but also to that which is masked and covered under the veil 
of double-meaning words, metaphors, witticisms, equivocal ex- 
pressions, the evil meaning of which is readily perceived. Nay, 
such ambiguities are often more harmful because more piquant; the 
more they please, the more injurious they are, because they are 
received with greater avidity and make a deeper impression on the 
heart. 

Hence in Sacred Scripture, without making any distinction, the 
Lord, through the mouth of the Apostle, severely forbids every sort 
of immodest language: Let no evil speech proceed from your mouth; 
and: Put away filthy speech out of your mouth;® and: Let not forni- 
cation and all uncleanness be so much as named amongst yous 
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After all this, I leave you to judge whether the excuse is ad- 
missible which is made by those who claim they have no bad inten. 
tion in speaking immodestly but do so merely out of fun and for the 
sake of amusement. How vain the excuse! That you have no bad 
motive matters but little, if the thing in itself is bad and tends to 
sin. The intention cannot justify it—at the very most all you can 
say is that the scandal you give is not direct; but the fact always 
remains that you have given indirect scandal. As for the plea that 
you had no other aim than that of creating fun and amusement, such 
an excuse is simply astonishing. Is it possible that you cannot 
amuse yourself without offending God, and giving scandal to your 
neighbour ? It is no sin to seek amusement ; but amusement, what- 
ever be its form, must always exclude offence to God and injury to 
one’s neighbour, if it is to be that rejoicing in the Lord which St. Paul 
lays down as the limit and standard of all Christian recreation: 
Rejoice in the Lord always.1 When indecency and scandal are allowed 
to enter into amusements, such amusements cease to be reasonable 
and honest, and become sins; and you are then no longer of the 
number of those who rejoice tn the Lord, as do the good and just ; 
but on the contrary, you must be included amongst those of whom 
it has been said that they are glad when they have done evil, and rejoice 
in the most wicked things.? 

If, then, you have been guilty on this point, let the fruit of this 
instruction be to ponder well on the gravity of your loose and im- 
modest language, and hence to conceive a firm resolution to respect 
for the future the purity of others and always to restrain your words 
within the limits of modesty and decency. Make it your invariable 
maxim never to contaminate your tongue with such discourses, even 
though you should be surrounded only by persons of mature years, 
or by those who, because of their knowledge and acquaintance with 
the world, are not likely to be very deeply impressed by your words ; 
for, when all allowances are made, the recalling to mind of things 
impure is always unseemly in you and full of danger to others. 
But be specially careful to observe this delicate reserve in the presence 
of young people, so as never to have to suffer the remorse of having 
been the first to teach evil to the simple and innocent. O! how 
great a sin should you have to carry before the tribunal of God, if 
some spotless dove, some soul previously innocent, should recognize 
in you the first source of its corruption ! 

Let another fruit be derived from this instruction by the good 
young people who are listening to me. You are bound to shun as 
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far as possible the company and the society of those whose 
language is immodest ; regard them as you would the plague-stricken 
whose mouth exhales a deadly breath, according to the idea given us 
of them by Sacred Scripture: Their throat is an open sepulchre ... 
the poison of asps is under their lips.1 Nor is it a rash judgment to 
think evil of those who are accustomed to use immodest language, 
who have nothing but filthy words in their mouths, and who find 
taste or pleasure in nothing that is not immodest ; for, as Jesus Christ 
tells us, the tongue is the infallible interpreter of the heart: Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh 2 and as it is reasonable 
to believe that he who spits blood is not sound internally, so should 
we hold that he whose words are obscene is not a man of good 
morals. It is always much easier for one to live badly and speak 
well than to speak badly and live well. What is certain is, that it 
is not possible to frequent the company of such persons for any length 
of time without being contaminated by them. Hold yourself aloof, 
then, from all such dangerous enemies. 

But as it may happen that without any fault of your own you 
may find yourself in circumstances which you cannot avoid and you 
are consequently obliged to be present at such discourses—what are 
you to do in this case ? First of all, you must give no encouragement 
either by laughter or by applause or by showing an appearance of being 
pleased—to do so would be to encourage such language and hence 
to co-operate in another’s sin. There are some who do not wish 
to hear such langaage, who have even a horror of it, yet who to escape 
being regarded as bigots or scrupulous, affect the air of being charmed. 
Now, is not this an act of treason against God, against religion, and 
against one’s conscience ? Remember that it is not even permissible 
to seem altogether indifferent. If you are not in a position to reprove 
such speakers openly, because they are older than you ; if you know 
that your reproof will be useless, inopportune, or perhaps dangerous; 
if you have no means of turning the conversation ; at least you should 
show your disapprobation by your silence, by a grave and dignified 
attitude, by an air of displeasure. Oftentimes this mute language 
is more effective than the most vigorous invective. 

But in the case of fathers of families and heads of houses, such 
reserve is by no means enough. You must be always on the alert, 
always on your guard, against giving any countenance to such dis- 
courses—nay, you must even hinder them at all cost. The cool 
indifference with which they are sometimes allowed to take place 
without the slightest word of reproof, is a downright act of perfidy, 
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rendering you guilty before God of all the harm done to the morals 
of those under your care or dependent on you, and hence you expose 
yourself to the most rigorous chastisements. 

Let this much suffice to inspire horror of immodest and obscene 
language and to indicate the measures that should be taken both by 
those who speak and by those who listen. Let your tongue be kept 
in restraint, so as to allow no improper or impure word to escape you ; 
let it be pure, upright, stainless, as ought to be the tongue of a 
Christian—that tongue which was made holy by the blessed salt in 
Baptism, and above all by the most pure body and blood of Christ 
in the Eucharist. Keep a guard also on your ears, so as not to give 
access to any such discourses, but to detest them, shun them, and 
never receive them with guilty pleasure. 

Two counsels have been expressly left us by the Holy Spirit: 
Let not thy mouth be accustomed to indiscreet speech 1—such is the first 
which is directed to those who use impure speech ; and Hedge in thy 
ears with thorns 2—such is the second which is intended for those who 
listen carelessly or curiously. Practise both these warnings if you 
wish to observe faithfully all that is required of you by the Sixth 
Commandment. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 


THE RomaAN CaTeEcuHism (Part III) 
THOU SHALT NOT STEAL 


THAT the practice of dwelling on the nature and 

1.—The necessity import of the Seventh Commandment is a very 

ee diligently ancient one in the Church, is evidenced by the 

Eales Se reproach addressed by the Apostle to those 

who professed to be very earnest in deterring 

others from vices which they themselves were really known to 

be steeped in: Thou, therefore, he says, that teachest another, 

teachest not thyself ; thou that preachest that men should not steal, 
stealest1 

Thanks to this teaching, not only was a vice then prevalent 
corrected, but at the same time were repressed quarrels and 
_ litigation and the various other evils that are the usual outcome 
of theft. 

And as, unhappily, the age in which we live is prone to the 
same faults, with the same consequent misfortunes and incon- 
veniences, the pastor, following the example of the Fathers and 
Masters of Christian discipline, will strongly insist on this point, 
and will diligently and carefully explain the nature and import 
of this Commandment. 


Gh This Pieceptra Let his first care and attention be devoted to 
proof of God’s bringing into relief the infinite love of God 
love forus. towards the human race—not satisfied with 

having, so to say, fenced round our lives, our persons, our 

honour and our reputation with the two prohibitions: Thou 
shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit adultery, He has also, by the 

Precept : Thou shalt not steal, protected and defended our belong- 

ings and possessions by a sort of external guard. 

And in fact what other meaning can be attached to His 
words if not that which we have already set forth when discussing 
the other Precepts, and which comes to this, that God here 
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forbids our goods, which He has taken under His protection, 
to be taken away or injured by anyone. 

Now the greater the benefit conferred upon us by the divine 
Law, the greater proportionately should be our gratitude towards 
God, its Author; and as the best way to show our gratitude 
and thanks is not only by lending a willing ear to His precepts, 
but by faithfully observing them as well, it is of the utmost 
importance for the pastor to animate and inflame the faithful 
to the observance of this duty. 

Like the previous Commandments, the Seventh is divided 
into two parts, the first of which forbids theft and is explicitly 
mentioned ; while the spirit and force of the second, which 
directs us to be kind and generous towards our neighbour, are 
implied and involved in the first. 


I.—MEANING OF STEALING 


Beene creana To begin with the prohibitory part of the Com- 
the unjust Mandment—Thouw shalt not steal—it must first 
keeping wvas Of all be observed that by the word stealing is 
just taking of Meant the taking away of anything from its 
aie belones owner, unknown to him, and contrary to his 

will; and not only this, but also the retaining 
possession of that which is another’s, contrary to his will, though 
not without his knowledge—unless indeed we are prepared to 
admit that He who prohibits theft is willing to permit the violent 
and unjust taking away of another’s goods; whereas, according 
to the words of St. Paul, Extortioners shall not possess the kingdom 
of God ;1 while it is the teaching of the same Apostle that the 
very company and ways of such, persons should be shunned. 


..... But though robbery is a graver sin than theft, 
“comps ota *is inasmuch as along with depriving another of his 
alsoimpliedin goods robbery does him the further wrong of 
the Precept. é ; : : 
violence and as well as this covers him with 
greater ignominy ; yet it should cause no surprise that this Com- 
mandment of God’s Law uses the milder term of theft rather 
than that of robbery ; and rightly so, since theft is more general 
and more comprehensive than robbery—a crime which can be 
committed by those alone who are stronger and more powerful than 
their victims. In any case it is obvious that the prohibition 
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of the lesser crimes of a particular class necessarily implies 
the prohibition of the graver crimes of the same class. 


5.—Various species The unjust possession and use of what belongs 
a eg a to another are designated by various names, 
sense of the according to the diversity of the objects taken 
word. without the knowledge and contrary to the will 
of the owner: 

Thus to deprive another of his private property by stealth 
is called theft ; while to take anything surreptitiously from the 
public is named peculation. To enslave a freeman or to appro- 
priate the slave of another is known as man-stealing ; while 
to steal anything sacred is called a sacrilege—a crime which is 
the most enormous and the most detestable of all the sins of 
this class, but which is so common in our days that the property 
which by wise and devout disposition had been bequeathed to 
meet the necessary requirements of divine worship and of the 
ministers of the Church, or for the use of the poor, is seques- 
trated to satisfy the greed and evil passions of the ravishers. 


Gite ea'tne dbtire But besides actual theft, the will and desire 
of stealing is of stealing are also forbidden by God’s Law. 
foupieden. The Law is spiritual and concerns the soul, the 

source of our thoughts and intentions—out of the heart, says our 

Lord in St. Matthew, proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 

fornications, thefts, false testimonies.+ 


II.—THE GRAVITY OF THE SIN OF STEALING 


The gravity of the sin of theft is clearly seen by 

7.—Proved byrea- the natural light of reason alone; for it is 
‘ contrary to justice, which gives to every man 

his own. And, in fact, the distribution and assignment of 
property, fixed from the very beginning by the law of 
nations and confirmed by laws, human and divine, must be 
regarded as inviolable, and each one must be entitled to 
retain peaceable possession of what rightly belongs to him, 
if we do not wish human society to fall to pieces; for, as the 
Apostle says: Neither thieves, nor the covetous, nor drunkards 
nor extortioners, shall possess the kingdom of God.® 
The enormity of this sin and the horror it should inspire 

are also shown by the baneful effects that follow in its train— 
rash and evil judgments not unfrequently are formed ; hatreds 
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are engendered ; enmities aroused ; and sometimes even the 
innocent are subjected to cruel condemnation. 


8.—Shown also by Consider too the rigorous obligation which God 

pe ogries ik has imposed on all of repairing the injury done 

making resti- tO another by depriving him of his property : 

foren. “There is no forgiveness of sin till what has 
been taken away is restored,” says St. Augustine. Now how 
difficult is such restitution in the case of those accustomed 
to enrich themselves at the expense of their neighbour, may 
be learned from personal observation and reflection, and in 
addition to this may be gathered from the testimony of the 
Prophet Habacuc, who says: Woe to him that heapeth together 
that which is not his own. How long also doth he load himself with 
thick clay ?\—“ thick clay ”’ he calls the possession of the pro- 
perty of others, because of the difficulty men experience in 
extricating themselves or emerging therefrom. 


IIIl.—THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF STEALING 


eae There are so many different sorts of stealing that 
“of persons it would be difficult to enumerate them all. 
hee of this Tt will be sufficient, however, to speak of two— 
; theft and robbery—to which heads may be 
reduced all that need be said on this subject. The pastor 
accordingly will devote great care and diligence to inspiring the 
faithful with a detestation of them and to deterring them 
from such wicked crimes. Let us now examine these two heads : 
(a) They are guilty of theft who buy stolen goods or retain 
the property of others, whether found, seized, or pilfered— 
* not to restore what you have found, is to take,” says St. Augus- 
tine. If the owner cannot be discovered, let what is found go to 
the use of the poor. If the finder cannot be induced to restore 
such things, it is a clear indication that were it in his power he 
would be prepared to take everything he could lay his hands on. 
(0) They also involve themselves in the same guilt who 
have recourse to fraud and deception in buying or selling— 
sins which God will not fail to avenge. 
(c) Still more wicked and unjust are those who sell bad and 
adulterated goods as genuine and sound ; 
(d) Or who deceive buyers in weight, measure, number, 
or rule. We read in Deutoronomy : Thou shalt not have divers 
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weights in thy bag,! and in Leviticus: Do not any unjust thing 
in judgment, in rule, in weight, or in measure. Let the balance be 
just and the weights equal, the bushel just, and the sextary equal ;* 
and elsewhere : divers weights are an abomination before the Lord 
—a deceitful balance is not good.® 

(e) Undeniable, too, is the theft committed by those labourers 
and artisans who exact their full wages from those to whom 
they have not given just and sufficient labour ; nor are unfaithful 
servants and stewards anything better than thieves—nay, they 
are even more blameworthy than other thieves, because the 
latter are at least excluded by lock and key, whereas nothing 
can be closed or locked against a pilfering servant. 

(f) They also must be said to steal who extort money under 
false pretences, or by dissimulation, or by feigning poverty— 
their guilt is even aggravated by the fact that they add false- 
hood to theft. 

(g) They also are to be reckoned as thieves who, having been 
paid to fulfil some public or private trust, give little or no atten- 
tion to their duty, and neglect their charge, though they take 
good care to enjoy the salary and emoluments attached thereto. 

To detail all the other modes of theft that have been in- 
vented by ingenious avarice, which has left unexplored no road 
that could lead to money, would be a tedious, and, as already 
said, a difficult task. 


IV.—THE VARIOUS SORTS OF ROBBERY 


10.—Robbery cov- Accordingly, the pastor will now proceed to 
ers a wider speak of robbery, which is the second general 
Held thantheft division of this sin. Let him first of all ad- 
monish his flock to bear in mind the words of the Apostle : 
They who will become rich fall into temptation and into the snare 
of the devil ;* and never to lose sight of this precept : All things 
whatsoever you would that men should do to you, do you also to 
them ;° as well as constantly to keep in view the maxim: See 
thou never do to another what thou wouldst hate to have done to 
thee by another.® 
The ground covered by robbery is very wide :— 
(a) Thus they who refuse to pay the labourer his hire are 
guilty of this sin, and are invited to repentance by St. James in 
these words: Go too, now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your 
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misertes that shall come upon you. And he gives the reason 
for this repentance : Behold the hire of which you have defrauded 
the labourers who have reaped your fields, crieth out, and the cry 
of them hath entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. This 
class of robbery is also strongly condemned in Leviticus, in 
Deuteronomy, in Malachy, and in Tobias. 

(0) Amongst those guilty of this particular crime are in- 
cluded all who refuse to pay, or who divert to other purposes, 
or who appropriate, the taxes, customs, tithes, and similar 
revenues which are payable to the Church or to the civil rulers. 


pee Uaury-clasc- (c) To this class also belong usurers, those 
fied under cruel and relentless extortioners who plunder 
ep oar: the unfortunate poor, by racking them with 
exorbitant interest. Anything that is received over and above 
the principal, be it money or anything that can be purchased 
or valued by money, is usury. Thus it is written in Ezechiel : 
He hath not lent upon usury nor taken an increase ;? while in St. 
Luke, our Lord says: Lend, hoping for nothing thereby.? 
Usury was always regarded as a most grievous and most 
odious crime, even by the pagans; and hence the saying: ‘“‘ If 
you ask me: Whatisusury? lIaskinreturn: What is murder?” 
And, as a matter of fact, they who lend at usury, sell the same 
thing twice, or even sell that which has no real existence. 


(d) Venal judges, who sell their verdicts and 
BE ices end who, bought over by money or bribes, decide 
ieerient against the righteous claims of the poor and 

; needy, are also guilty of robbery. 

(e) Guilty also of the same crime of robbery are they who 
defraud their creditors, who deny their just debts, and who buy 
goods on their own or another’s credit on the understanding 
that they are to pay for them within a certain time, yet do not 
keep their word. And their sin is all the greater because of the 
fact that, in consequence of their fraud and failure to keep 
their word, merchants often raise the prices of things, to the 
great injury of the public. It is to such as these the words 
of David would seem to apply: The sinner shall borrow and 


not pay again.* 
(f) And what is to be said of the rich who un- 


13.—Rapacity. relentingly exact whatever they may have lent 
to the poor, even though the latter have not the wherewithal 
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to pay ? or of those who, in the face of the divine prohibition, 
seize as pledges even the very clothing of their unfortunate 
debtors: If thou take of thy neighbour a garment in pledge, says 
the Lord, thou shalt give it him again before sunset ; for tt ts the 
only thing wherewith he is covered—the clothing of his body—netther 
hath he any other to sleep in ; tf he cry to MeI will hear him because 
I am compasstonate.1 With good right, then, shall we regard 
such harsh exactions as rapacity, and even as robbery. 


(g) In the number of those whom the Fathers 
A infla- declared guilty of robbery, are they who in 
ion of prices. .. ; : 
times of scarcity hoard up their corn, thus 
culpably rendering provisions scarcer and dearer—a considera- 
tion that holds also in the matter of all that is necessary to life 
and sustenance. To all such persons as these applies the 
execration pronounced by Solomon: He that hideth up corn, 
shall be cursed among the people.* Let the pastor warn all 
such of their crime, let him freely reprove them ; and let him 
place before their eyes all the chastisements reserved for their 
sins. 
So much for what the Seventh Commandment forbids. 
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THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT—I, 


Q. What does the Seventh Com- 
mandment, Thou shalt not steal, 
forbid ? 

A. The Seventh Commandment, 
Thou shalt not steal, forbids all 
unjust taking and all unjust Keep- 
ing of what belongs to another, and 
also every other way of wronging 
our neighbour in his property. 

Q. What is meant by stealing ? 

A. It means taking another’s 
goods unjustly and against the 
owner’s will, that is to say, when 
he has every reason and right to 
be unwilling to be deprived of 
them. 

Q. Why is it forbidden to steal ? 

A. Because a sin is committed 
against justice and an injury is 
done to another by taking or keep- 
ing against his right and will that 
which belongs to him. 

Q. What is meant by another’s 
goods ? 

A, Everything that belongs to 
him—everything of which he has 
the ownership, or the use, or the 
custody. 

Q. In how many ways can 
another’s goods be unjustly taken ? 

A. Intwo ways: by theft and by 
robbery. 

Q. How is theft committed ? 

A. Theft is committed by taking 
another’s goods secretly. 

Q. How is robbery committed ? 

A. Robbery is committed by 
taking another’s goods openly and 
with violence. 

Q. In what cases may another’s 
goods be taken without sin ? 

A. When the owner consents or 
even when he unjustly refuses. 
Thus one in extreme necessity may 
take another’s goods without sin, 
provided that he takes only so 
much as is absolutely necessary to 
relieve pressing and extreme need. 


Q. Isit only by theft and robbery 
that another can be injured in his 
property ? 

A. He can also be injured by 
fraud, usury, and any other act of 
injustice directed against his goods. 

Q. How is fraud committed ? 


A, Fraud is committed in trade 
by deceiving another by false 
weight, measure and money or by 
bad goods; by falsifying writings 
and documents; in short, by 
deceit in buying or selling or in 
contracts in general, as well as 
by refusing to pay what is just and 
agreed upon. 


Q. How is usury committed ? 


A. Usury is committed by ex- 
acting, without just title, an un- 
lawful interest for money lent, thus 
taking an unfair advantage of 
another’s need or ignorance. 


Q. What other sorts of injustice 
may be committed with regard to 
another’s goods ? 

A. By unjustly causing him to 
lose what he has; by injuring him 
in his possessions ; by not working 
as in duty bound; by maliciously 
refusing to pay debts or wages due ; 
by wounding or killing his stock ; 
by damaging property held in 
custody; by preventing another 
from making just gains; by aiding 
thieves; and by receiving, con- 
cealing or buying stolen goods. 


Q. Is it a grave sin to steal ? 


A. It is a grave sin against 
justice when the matter is grave ; 
for it is most important for the good 
of individuals, of families, aad of 
society that each one’s right to 
his property should be respected. 

Q. When is stolen matter grave ? 

A. When that which is taken is 
considerable, as also when serious 
loss is inflicted on another hy 
taking that which in itself is of 
little value. 
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Chirty-third Jnstruction on the Commandments 
THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 
NATURE AND GRAVITY OF THEFT 


1. Havine in the Fifth Commandment provided for the safety of 
our lives and persons, and in the Sixth for the observance of chastity, 
especially that of conjugal chastity, God proceeds in the Seventh to 
secure our goods and possessions, and to protect them against every 
sort of usurpation, injustice and injury to which they may be exposed 
from the malice of others:—Thou shalt not steal. 

This Precept is much more comprehensive than is commonly 
supposed. When the word thief is mentioned, the mind at once 
conjures up the idea of low, abject, miserable wretches, as if this sin 
were committed only by such as these. But you are wrong—even 
the loftiest and most distinguished are not above the sin of theft, 
as the Fathers tell us; nay, even God Himself by the mouth of the 
Prophet Isaias tells us that from the little to the great all are infected 
with this sin, each in his own way : All have turned aside into their own 
way, everyone after his own gain, from the first even to the last.1 That 
is to say: all do not follow the same route—the one takes one way 
and the other another, according to their positions and circumstances, 
but all these different roads lead into the long run to theft—everyone 
after his own gain. 

And, in fact, if theft consisted in nothing more than in putting 
one’s hand into another’s pocket or money-box, as is done by common 
thieves, the transgressors of this Precept would not beso very numerous. 
But stealing means more than taking away of another’s goods by theft 
properly so called ; it also signifies the unjust keeping of what belongs 
to another, even though that particular object had been originally 
acquired by a just title, such, for instance, as a loan or a deposit; nay, 
it is theft even to cause culpable injury to another in his goods, even 
though no profit is derived therefrom by him who inflicts the injury. 
He who furtively steals a piece of bread from a shop, is a thief accord- 
ing to the received opinion ; but equally a thief is that rich man, that 
great personage, who publicly buys an object, promising to pay 
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for it within a certain time, yet who, far from paying, retains both 
the object and the price, contrary to the will of the seller. Such a 
one may not, indeed, be held in dishonour,—he may even be held in 
honour ; but he is a thief all the same. In the same way a man who 
stops you on the highway and robs you, is a murderous villain ; but 
on the other hand, he is none the less a violent robber who by an 
unjust lawsuit, or by any other fraudulent means, deprives you of 
your property. 

Now, as there are a thousand ways of taking, retaining, or injuring 
another’s goods, it follows as a matter of course that the world is plen- 
tifully supplied with thieves,—few, indeed there are, comparatively, 
whose hands are perfectly clean in the matter of other people’s goods, 
and whose conscience is completely free from all anxiety on this 
point and from the indispensable obligations of restitution and 
reparation. And though all these different ways of perpetrating 
“theft are not equally infamous and dishonouring in the eyes of the 
world,—nay, are even sometimes highly applauded and glorified,— 
yet the Lord who calls each thing by its proper name, groups all the 
various classes of theft under the same heading in His Commandment : 
Thou shalt not steal; and if many of these are allowed to pass 
unpunished by the tribunals of this world, they certainly shall not 
be suffered to escape the tribunal of God. 

Before entering on a detailed explanation of the different ways of 
sinning against this Precept, it will be useful to lay down a few 
general principles regarding the gravity and malice of the sin of 
theft. 

Of its very nature theft is a grave sin, quite sufficient to incur 
eternal damnation. Hence St. Paul, enumerating those that are 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven, expressly mentions thieves,— 
the ravishers of the goods of others,—and puts them side by side 
with adulterers and idolaters: Do not err—neither fornicators nor 
sdolaters nor adulterers ... nor thieves . . . nor extortioners, shall possess 
the kingdom of Godi—an expression which, according to theologians 
implies a sin mortal in its nature, since, as we know, venial sins do 
not exclude from the kingdom of God. 

And, in fact, this sin involves a two-fold injury—the first to God, 
the second to one’s neighbour. To God, inasmuch as His ownership 
and dominion are usurped by the thief or robber, who appropriates 
to himself that which the Sovereign Distributor of all things has 
assigned to another. Ambition and avarice and many other unruly 
passions, being so deeply rooted in our corrupt nature and being so 
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likely to lead to strife and unrest if the ownership of property remained 
uncertain, it was necessary, for the peace and security of all, 
to make a division of goods and to establish a right, a proprietor- 
ship, in virtue of which each one could truly say: “ This is mine,” 
to the exclusion of all others—a right recognized by God Himself and 
confirmed by Him in a thousand ways, and especially by the Com- 
mandment : Thou shalt not steal. 

Hence appears the injustice done to another by despoiling him of 
his right, in violation of that elementary principle engraven by nature 
in the hearts of all: ‘‘ Do not unto others that which you would not 
wish that others should do to you.” Each one of us rightly and 
properly desires and expects to be left undisturbed in the peaceable 
possession of what belongs to us, nor can we tolerate the idea that 
others should be allowed to injure us in our property. Now the 
right we have, others have also, and we must respect that right in 
them, just as we properly expect them to respect it in us. It is, 
then, downright injustice to infringe on that right in others, exactly 
in the same way as we should regard it as an injustice if this were 
done to us. 

These considerations should be sufficiently clear and simple to 
enable you to understand the gravity of the sin of stealing. 

But although stealing is of its nature a mortal sin, this must 
not be taken to mean that every theft is to be considered grave. 
Poison is deadly in its nature; yet it will not cause death, unless it 
is taken in sufficient quantity. In the same way the sin of theft, like 
many other sins, can admit and does admit of smallness of matter ; 
and hence, as a rule, the theft of a thing of trifling value will not 
exceed a venial sin. 

This, however, always presupposes that no serious injury accrues 
to the person robbed, as would be the case were you to steal from an 
artisan a tool which, though of little value in itself, yet is indispens- 
able for the exercise of his trade, and owing to the loss of which he 
is compelled to remain idle for a considerable time. In this case 
the gravity of the sin is estimated, not by the value of the thing in 
itself, but by the the loss caused by its abstraction. 

But this principle does not exclude another equally just prin- 
ciple to the effect that he who robs another is guilty of grave sin as 
often as he appropriates an object above a certain value, even though 
the person robbed should, thanks to the extent of his riches, suffer 
little or no inconvenience thereby. Otherwise you could, without 
committing a grave sin, take a large sum from a rich man who because 
of his wealth would not feel the loss—a conclusion clearly absurd. 
fo estimate the gravity of the theft, therefore, you must not only 
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consider the condition of the person robbed, which may be such 
that a trifling theft will cause him serious injury ; but in addition to 
this, you must also attend to the quantity as well as the value of 
the object taken—and this altogether independently of the position 
or condition of the person robbed. 

The exact amount generally required to constitute grave matter 
in theft is a very difficult question to determine, and hence theologians 
are not at perfect agreement on this point—some assigning more and 
some less. 

The most common and reasonable opinion is that we must 
regard the matter as grave, and consequently the sin as mortal, 
whenever the value of the thing taken is sufficient to support the 
person robbed for one day, in a manner in keeping with his 
station in life. According to this rule, it will readily be seen that, to 
constitute a mortal sin, a much larger sum is required when the: 
person robbed is a millionaire than when he is a simple labourer, a 
poor man, or a man of little means. 

The best rule to set up for ourselves and to follow in practice, is 
to refrain from everything we know to be a sin, even though we are 
unable definitely to determine the degree of its malice. The difficulty 
here as in so many other practical questions,—that is to say, that of 
distinguishing the grave from the light, the mortal from the venial,— 
is no reason why we should consider ourselves at liberty to play fast 
and loose with the goods uf others ; on the contrary, if we are inter- 
ested in our salvation, this consideration should rather be a reason 
why we should refrain from every act of usurpation, no matter how 
light it may seem, since transgressions in trifles may easily lead one 
to a point where the theft is grave—especially as passion, self-interest, 
and self-love readily help to blind us in such cases. 

On this point St. Augustine wisely reflects that God has left us 
in doubt and uncertainty with regard to many things, so as to put 
us, and keep us, on our guard and prevent us from risking our salva- 
tion as freely as we otherwise might. Yet, as a matter of fact, while 
we are far-seeing and cautious in our temporal concerns, while we 
always take the safest side in this respect, we are very negligent and 
stupid in the affairs of the soul,—the slightest and most miserable 
pretext, the smallest appearance of reason, is enough to make us 
decide boldly in favour of our own interests ; and not unfrequently 
doubts well-founded and far from being imaginary, are not enough 
to deter us. But do not imagine that this self-confidence is going 
to last always—be quite sure that at the hour of death you will be 
confronted by remorse and anguish at the remembrance of trans- 
actions you have hitherto regarded as light and of little account. 

VOL. III, Zz 
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Ah! if you would only view such transactions now in the same light as 
you will have to do then, there will be no fear of your going wrong 
on this head. 

Notwithstanding all this, there are many who, though actually 
guilty of taking what belongs to others, yet in all security flatter them- 
selves they never commit a gravesin. And why? Because their plan 
is to permit themselves only those light and petty thefts which, con- 
sidered singly and apart, do not constitute grave matter. For 
example: a shop-keeper uses defective weights and measures, but 
excuses himself on the plea that the difference is triflng—a mere 
ounce in the pound, an inch in the yard; a servant in making pur- 
chases for his master keeps back something for himself—but it is only 
a cent or two; a tradesman does not restore all the stuff given him 
to work on—but it is a question of only a few remnants ; and so on. 
Now, what is to be said of these ? Are we to hold that they are 
never guilty of mortal sin, because such thefts considered separately 
do not constitute grave matter? If you imagine this to be the 
case, you are sadly deceived. Petty thefts are venial, only when. 
isolated in such a way that there is no connexion between them. 
But if they are numerous, repeated, continuous, there are two 
points which must be taken into account—the intention with which 
they are committed, and the quantity they gradually amount to. 

First the intention. If while perpetrating small and petty 
thefts of the kind, you have the intention gradually to reach a grave 
or considerable quantity,—a quantity which you do not take all at 
once simply because you have not the opportunity or the power, 
or because you fear discovery,—it is quite certain that you sin 
gravely the very first theft you commit,—not that the matter in 
itself is grave, but because of the bad intention you have to inflict 
considerable loss,—an intention which obviously cannot be excused 
from the guilt of grave sin. From this it must be concluded that all 
those are in the habit of mortal sin who appropriate the goods of 
others in this manner, and with this intention, be the actual theft 
ever so small in itself. 

But, if without actually intending to arrive at a considerable 
amount, you nevertheless ceaselessly take advantage of every occasion 
that presents itself, and perpetrate one petty theft to-day, another to- 
morrow, you do not, it is true, sin gravely the first time nor the second 
time ; but you eventually come to commit a grave sin when the total 
quantity taken reaches a considerable amount, though it is well to 
observe that much more is required to constitute a mortal sin when 
the loss caused by petty thefts is distributed amongst many, ag 
happens in the case of shopkeepers using false weights and Wer fj 
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while much less is necessary when the loss caused affects one person 
alone, as in the case with thefts perpetrated by servants and domestics 
at the expense of their employer. 

In conclusion, do not look on such petty thefts separately and apart, 
but all together, and see what a difference it makes. What is more 
weak and delicate than a hair of the head ? and yet several such hairs 
combined together were strong enough to hold the wretched Absalom 
suspended from the branches of a tree and thus lead to his miserable 
death. Not otherwise do many Christians make themselves slaves 
of the devil by means of the petty thefts and fraudulent transac- 
tions in which they habitually indulge. The giving of short weight 
and measure, the cutting off an ounce here, an inch there—what 
after all does it mean in substance? In themselves such acts are 
mere trifles, single threads that are of no strength separately; but 
these single threads when joined together are capable of forming a 
rope strong enough to drag you down to the abyss of perdition. 

Do not, then, allow yourself to be carried away by covetousness 
of the goods of others. It is only too easy to become involved in 
this sin ; and from one act of theft It is not difficult to pass on to 
another. You must, then, resist the beginning, and take nothing that 
does not belong to you, no matter how small it may be. So closely 
does God regard the observance of this Law that in a special Command- 
ment He forbids us even to covet another’s goods—Thowu shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's house. . . nor anything that is his 1\—because from 
the action of the heart one easily passes to the action of the hand. 
It will be well, then, to be delicate and even scrupulous on this point. 

This teaching applies also to the poor who, under the pretext 
of necessity, readily persuade themselves they are at liberty to 
appropriate the goods of others. Poor though you may be, you have 
a right to live; but you must live by your labour, and not by un- 
lawful means nor by taking what belongs to others. The only case 
that can justify you is that of extreme necessity, that is to say, when 
your life is at stake, and when you have no other means of preserving 
it,—a case that can but rarely occur; but this does not apply te 
mere poverty, no matter how grave,—not even to the poverty that 
reduces you to lead a stinted and painful life,—much less does it 
apply to common and ordinary poverty. Work, then ; use your best 
endeavours ; avoid wounding your conscience; bear with resigna- 
tion the privations of poverty—that state ennobled by God Himself, 
who willed to be born poor, to live poor, and to die deprived even of 
His garments on the Cross—a state lowly and abject in the eyes of 
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the world, but high and privileged in the eyes of God, as it would 
be easy to show were it necessary to do so. 

Finally, whatever be your state or condition, reflect well on two 
points :— 

The first is that a thing unjustly acquired is seldom really profit- 
able—on the contrary, by a just judgment of God even in this life, 
it often brings with it the seeds of unhappiness, misfortune, and ruin. 
The menaces, so oft repeated by God in Sacred Scripture, give us 
good reason to tremble. Let a single example suffice: This ts the 
curse, said the Lord, through the mouth of the Prophet Zacharias, 
that goeth forth over the face of the earth. . . and tt shall come to the house 
of the thief .. . and tt shall remain in the midst of his house and shall 
consume it with the timber thereof and the stones thereof.1 This, then, 
is the secret source of so many misfortunes and reverses. You do 
not know to what to attribute those reverses which, in spite of all 
your endeavours, overtake all your plans and ceaselessly pursue you. 
See that the evil be not due to this cause—to the fact that you employ 
all means, even those that are unlawful and dishonest, to enrich 
yourself ; and the only result is that God permits you to become 
ever poorer and more miserable. 

But even though this chastisement should never come upon you 
as in fact it does not always; even should the Lord, not in His 
mercy, but in His all-fearful judgment, grant you prosperity here 
below, and leave you to enjoy in peace the fruit of your ill-gotten 
goods, would not this be a downright, incalculable misfortune if 
it were to lead to the loss of your soul? Ah! let us here recall to 
mind the sentence so often repeated by Jesus Christ, but which is 
so little understood : What doth it profit a man to gain the whole world 
and suffer the loss of his own soul? or what exchange shall a man give 
for his soul?® No, it will avail you nothing to live in impunity for 
a few days here on earth, happy and prosperous in the success of 
your wrong-doing, if once your brief course is cut short by God, you 
must go to pay the irremediable penalty in the eternal years of hell, 
To be saved, then, to be saved at all cost—this is the one important 
point ; all the rest is nothing, and must be regarded as nothing. 

Let your souls be penetrated once for all with these truths, all 
you who here below know and adore no other god but riches and 
wealth. 

Countless souls who once thought as you do now, have experi- 
enced this sad truth only after their death. They never imagined 
so great a disaster awaited them. They had amassed riches and 
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wealth, and of all this riches, which simply passed into the hands of 
others, nothing remained to them but the bitter, irremediable penalty 
to be paid in the eternity of hell. Oh! let us not envy, let us not 
emulate the example of those whom we see grow rich and elevated 
by unlawful practices; nay, let us look on them with an eye of 
compassion as miserable victims, fattening and ripening for the 
butcher. 

If these maxims are only deeply engraven in our hearts, they will 
be quite enough to ward off every temptation that might lead us to 
lay our hands on what belongs to others. 
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Chirty-fourth Instruction on the Commandments 


UNJUST TAKING 


BEARING in mind the general notions set forth in our last instruction 
with regard to the nature and gravity of theft, taking the term in 
the ample sense attached to it by God in the Seventh Commandment, 
I now turn to explain the various ways of offending against this 
Precept. These are, as I already indicated :— 

I. By unjustly taking what belongs to another. 

II. By unjustly keeping what belongs to another, 

III. By unjustly causing loss or injury to another, or by 
co-operating or contributing thereto in any way 
whatever. 

A man may be guilty in one of these ways without being guilty 
in another; but what difference does this make if the Precept has 
been substantially transgressed in a given case ? 

Nor does it matter that all these various ways do not present 
the same deformity, and are not all equally dishonourable. This 
means no more than that the less dishonourable these deeds are in 
the eyes of the world, the more dangerous they are to conscience— 
and, as we know, we are not to regulate our actions according to the 
judgments of the world, but according to those of God, who finds 
a grave violation of His Law—a violation sufficient to incur eternal 
damnation—in many things which the world regards with indifference 
or as of no account at all. 

Accordingly, I now proceed to a detailed examination of the 
principal ways of committing theft ; but do not expect me to enu- 
merate them all; the subject would be interminable—it is like a sea, 
where the more one fishes the more remains to fish. Hence, I shall 
deal with the important and principal points alone; and even thus 
limiting myself, I cannot hope to be very brief in the exposition of 
a Precept around which immoderate love of gain very often casts a 
world of darkness and obscurity. 

Regarding the first species of theft—that of unjustly taking 
what belongs to another—it may be perpetrated in four ways—by 
theft, in the strict sense of the word; by robbery ; by fraud; and 
finally by sinful contracts. 
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(1) By theft. In its strictest sense and acceptation, theft con 
sists in taking secretly and furtively and contrary to the legitimate 
will of the owner, anything that belongs to another. ‘“‘ The secret 
taking away of another’s goods, contrary to the reasonable wish of 
the rightful owner.” Note carefully the latter clause; for this sin 
does not consist in simply taking another’s property, but in taking 
it against the owner’s reasonable wish. Consequently if the 
owner consents, or if his consent can be prudently taken for granted, 
no injustice is done him ; and hence a man is not guilty of theft who, 
being unable to ask leave, takes something which he knows the owner, 
if asked, would at once give. 

In the same way, if the owner is wrongly and unreasonably 
unwilling, no injustice is done him. Hence it follows that a man 
is not guilty of the sin of theft who, finding himself in extreme neces- 
sity and being unable to procure relief otherwise, secretly appropriates 
that which is strictly necessary for the preservation of his life; nor 
he who being unable to succeed in obtaining from his master that 
which in all justice is due to him, tries to obtain it secretly. 

This much being understood, not only are those guilty of theft 
whom we usually know as pick-pockets, and those who stealthily 
break into houses to pilfer or rob; but, in addition to these, various 
other classes of persons also :— 

(a) Servants and domestics who take anything belonging to 
their master, whether in money or kind, whether little or much. 
Speaking not long ago of the duties of servants, we saw that little 
attention is, as a rule, to be paid to the excuses usually adduced by 
them in self-justification, such, for instance, as that their salary is too 
small, that their labour is severe, that their master does not sufficiently 
recompense them. Such excuses are erroneous, and are calcu- 
lated to open up the road to many acts of theft ; for if each one had 
the right to set a higher value on his own labour there is no one 
who could not, on a similar pretext, make free with the property of 
his employer. You have agreed to a certain salary, and so long 
as the bargain remains, your master does you no wrong if he does 


not give you more. 
And as reference is here made to occult compensation, which 


is the excuse resorted to by many to justify their thefts, on the 
plea of repairing a loss they claim they have suffered, or of recover- 
ing what is due to them, it will not be out of place to lay down a few 
general rules on this subject :— 

What are we to understand by this particular species of com- 
pensation? It means recompensing yourself out of your master's 
goods secretly and without his knowledge—in other words, it means 
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that you secretly do justice to yourself. The bare idea of such a 
mode of compensation is enough to indicate how dangerous a pro- 
ceeding it is,—exactly as dangerous as to be judge in one’s own cause. 
Absolutely speaking, an occasion for such compensation may actually 
occur ; yet it must be resorted to but rarely and always under certain 
definite conditions, the absence of which will render compensation 
sometimes positively unjust, and at other times unlawful and sinful 
without, however, being actually unjust. 

The first and essential condition is that the right you think you 
have over another, is clear and certain, and that the object you lay 
claim to is due to you in strict justice, and not merely on the title of 
simple gratitude ; and as well as this, that the loss you complain of 
and for which you demand compensation, is real and imputable 
to the person in question. For if the matter is doubtful and 
contestable, there is no ground for compensation which, if made 
under the circumstances, would merely amount to a certain wrong 
‘pflicted because of an uncertain right. Nor does it matter that 
you are persuaded you are quite right, and that the matter seems 
evident to you—for self-interest and self-love may easily deceive 
you. Do you wish a palpable example of this? Two persons go to 
law concerning some point or other; to hear the one, all the right is 
on his side ; according to the other it is quite the opposite ; yet both 
speak in good faith and from intimate conviction ; but both cannot 
be right—in spite of the evidence to which each appeals, either one or 
the other is in the wrong. So true is it that when one’s own cause 
is at stake, one does not always see things as they really are. 

Owing to the absence of this first condition, they are guilty of 
theft who secretly compensate themselves on grounds that are not 
sufficiently clear and well-founded ; who, having rendered another a 
service, without, however, having made any previous compact as to 
salary or reward, do not hesitate to recoup themselves secretly ; as 
also those who on the mere suspicion of having suffered some loss, 
and without going to the trouble of seeing whether it is well-founded 
or not, proceed to compensate themselves at another’s expense. 

But supposing the dept or the loss to be certain, there is further- 
more required the condition that you compensate yourself out of 
your debtor’s goods, and not out of another’s. Hence they are guilty 
of sin who, having suffered loss at the hands of one, take compen. 
sation at the expense of another, as is the case when one who has 
been deceived in a bargain at once tries to deceive another, saying, 
“This in return for the loss I have suffered.” But in what law 
is it laid down that the innocent pay the penalty of another’s fault ? 

The third condition is, that you must take nothing more than 
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what is necessary to indemnify you—if you have suffered a loss 
of ten shillings, it is not just that you should take twenty. 

All these conditions are strictly imposed by the claims of justice, 
and if you neglect even one of them, not only will you be guilty of 
sin but you will also be bound to make restitution. 

Finally, the compensation in question ought to be effected in 
such a way as to cause neither scandal nor loss to others. It would 
cause scandal if a third person, who is unaware of the circumstances, 
were to take your action for real theft; while it would be injurious 
to others, if there was danger of the owner accusing another in case 
he should come to notice the deficit. You must avoid all such 
inconveniences as these. 

Such, then, are the conditions requisite fully to justify occult 
compensation. And as in practice it is only very rarely that all will 
be found present at the same time; and as on the other hand it is 
easy for self-interest to blind you; you must be very cautious and 
circumspect on this head. If in a certain case, occult compensa- 
tion seems to you to be just and necessary, consult your confessor 
before taking any step; but explain the whole case frankly to him, 
if you wish to be altogether safe in following his advice. 

(0) Besides thefts committed by servants regarding which we 
have hitherto spoken, there are also other domestic thefts which 
people hardly look upon as sins at all. I refer to those committed by 
wives and children :— 

A wife is not the mistress of her husband’s goods, but simply 
an administratrix. As often, then, as she subtracts anything . 
without a reasonable motive, she renders herself guilty of theft. I 
say “‘ without a reasonable motive ;’”’ for it may happen that through 
sordid avarice the husband will not supply her with the sums that 
are strictly necessary and called for by her position and the exigencies 
ofher station in life. Now howisshetomeet these claims ? Assuredly 
you cannot expect her to work miracles. It may be, too, that the 
husband is a wasteful spendthrift, and in such a case should not the 
wife, in the interest both of the family and of her husband himself, 
save as much as she can from his ruinous expenditure? Finally, 
an urgent and unforeseen call may arise under stress of which she has 
the right to take for granted her husband’s consent and approval. 

In these and similar cases the wife can dispose of the husband’s 
goods; but not to satisfy her whims or vanity; not so as to be able 
to rival other women in dress or to make a display above what is 
customary to persons in her position ; not to hoard money on her 
own account,—not even with a view to making provision for her 


possible widowhood. 
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Far less scrupulous are the sons of a family in appropriating 
such goods, alleging that after all these things are really intended 
for them, and that they are the heirs. Doubtless you will one day 
be the heir, but you certainly are not the master during your 
father’s lifetime, to whom belong ownership and possession as long 
as he lives. If, therefore, you take or waste a considerable quantity 
or sum, either all at once or from time to time, you sin gravely ; 
and moreover, if you have brothers and sisters you are bound, when 
the time comes to divide your father’s possessions, to take account 
of all you may have secretly appropriated to their consequent loss— 
at least if you have not been released from this obligation by your 
father during his lifetime. 

Children should indeed ask their parents for all that is necessary 
and befitting, but it is not permissible for them to possess themselves 
of things which their parents would reasonably be adverse to granting 
if they were consulted. He, says the Holy Ghost, that stealeth any- 
thing from his father or from his mother, and saith : This is no stn, ts 
the partner of a murderer.1—that is, according to interpreters, he gives 
reason to suspect that he desires the death of his parents so as to bo 
able to enjoy their goods, since he wishes to obtain possession of them 
before the proper time. 

And how can we acquit of the guilt of theft and of unjust 
appropriation, the making away with money and goods that some- 
times is witnessed on the death of a parent or relative, to the 
prejudice of those who have an equal right, and whose inheritance 
is thus diminished ? 

And how acquit of the guilt of theft those—and they are not 
few—who fictitiously become bankrupt, secreting for themselves all 
that is of any value, to the detriment of their creditors ? 

And how acquit of the guilt of theft those shop-assistants who, 
not content with the salary assigned them, subtract goods or money 
and sordidly bring on the ruin and downfall of their employer, who 
becomes alive to their faithlessness only when it is too late ? 

And what shall we say of all those who have their hands full of 
other people’s goods, such as trustees, guardians, agents, stewards, 
administrators of houses and of charitable institutions and of public 
property ? What a terrible temptation attends such positions! He 
that toucheth pitch, shall be defiled with it; now the property of 
others which one administers or has under one’s hands, is a sort of 
pitch that is worse than any other and readily clings to the hands. 
Pretexts will seldom be wanting to profit by such goods, nor on 


1Prov, xxviii. 24. 2 Ecclus, xiii, 1. 
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the other hand will it ever be difficult to find the occasion or oppor- 
tunity. And what is the result ? Does not this consideration explain 
the origin of many a rapid fortune ?—a fortune not to be envied, 
however, unless by those unfortunates who have their minds fixed 
on the interests of the present life alone. 

But let these examples suffice regarding the first way of taking 
another’s goods by stealth ; many others might be brought forward, 
but the list would be endless were we to attempt to discuss them 
all. 

(2) The second way of taking another’s goods is by robbery or 
violence, such as that of highway robbers: “The unjust taking 
away of another’s goods by violent means.’”’ As well as the injury 
done to another in his property by depriving him of what is his, 
robbery also inflicts a special wrong of its own by injuring him in his 
honour ; for to despoil another violently and under his very eyes of 
that which belongs to him is a species of insult and contempt. Thus 
robbery is in itself a much graver sin than theft—nay, it may even 
happen, as a consequence of personal contempt and injury thus in- 
flicted, that it would be a grave sin to take an object which if taken 
secretly would not exceed the guilt of venial sin. 

Now are we to regard as guilty of robbery no one but brigands 
and highway robbers ? Certainly not ; robbery is committed as often 
as loss or injury is caused to another by ill-treatment, insults, threats, 
or acts of extortion. Hence the following are guilty of robbery :— 

(a) Powerful and influential debtors who, instead of honestly 
paying their creditors, send them away loaded with insults ; 

(5) Those who keep back or diminish the wages due to those 
in their employment ; and, 

(c) Those who put their creditors to unnecessary expense in 
obtaining justice from them. 

(a) Another species of robbery, though of a more refined type, is 
that of public officials, who exact gifts or bribes for labours and 
services which form part of their duty, and which they are already 
paid to discharge. Whatever they squeeze out of people in 
this way amounts to downright robbery, if not to actual oppression, 
simply because they have no just title to exact it; and, though the 
person from whom something of the kind is demanded, may consent 
to give it, he does so, not out of generosity, but because he regards it 
as a sum due by him. Now, though such an offering, of what kind 
soever, is not actually taken by force, it is certainly extorted by 
fraud and contrary to the reasonable will of the donor, who is simply 
led by error to pay for that which is subject to no payment. 
Such modes of making money are not resorted to by those who try 
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to work loyally and do their duty conscientiously, but are simply 
the ruses and inventions of mere grasping avarice. 

(e) Finally, the rich and powerful are guilty of this sin when 
they abuse their power and their influence to oppress, supplant, or 
domineer over the weak, making them pay what they do not owe 
or refusing to pay them their due. 

Sacred Scripture furnishes us with a remarkable example of the 
sin of robbery, in the person of Achab, the King of Israel. Burning 
with the desire to gain possession of a small vineyard bordering on. 
his-own land and belonging to one of his subjects named Naboth, 
and the latter having refused to give it up because it had belonged 
to his forefathers for many generations, as well as because in these 
circumstances the law did not allow him to alienate it, what did the 
monarch do? Acting on the suggestion of the impious Jezabel, his 
wife, he suborned and corrupted false witnesses, and thus, by force 
of calumny and perjury, had him condemned in solemn judgment 
as being guilty of high treason. He then had him stoned to death 


by the peopie, after which he confiscated his vineyard. 
With reference to this fact, St. Ambrose observes that the story 


of Naboth, though old in point of time, is still of daily occurrence ; 
meaning thereby that there always have been and always are Achabs 
—usurpers and violent ravishers of the goods of others. But the 
chastisement inflicted on Achab should serve as a lesson to all who 
are so inclined; for the vineyard cost the king dear,—cost him nothing 
less than the loss of his crown and of his life, so much so that the 
very dogs slaked their thirst in his blood. The history of the wicked 
is a mirror in which many may recognize their own sins, and along 
with this, the unhappy end that awaits them sooner or later. 

Yet all the time, the most common and the most usual mode of 
taking another’s goods is by fraud—in all classes, in all employments, 
in all professions, you may meet with fraud, deceit, trickery. The 
commonest of these I shall explain in my next instruction, so as to 
enable you to see still more clearly, how easy it is to transgress this 
Commandment, and how true are the words of the Holy Ghost in 
Jeremiah : From the least of them even to the greatest, all are given to 
covetousness.* 


1 Jer. vi, 13, 
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Chitty-fifth Instruction on the Commandments 
ON FRAUD AND CHEATING 


In our days the lament is often heard that there is no longer such a 
thing as good faith, conscience, or justice. One incessantly cries 
out and declaims against another, and each has accusations to make 
against the other in every walk of life, in every trade and profession. 
Now what does this signify? It signifies that duplicity, deception 
and fraud, reign everywhere. Now, after theft and robbery, fraud is 
precisely the third way of unjustly taking another’s goods. In 
order, then, to form some idea of this sin, let us glance briefly at 


certain classes of persons :— 
1. In the first place you will find fraud even among the poor. 


What craft and cunning are not employed to surprise and impose on 
the charity of the public? Has it not happened more than once 
that, after their death, large sums of money have been found in 
possession of those who, during their lives, seemed to be the picture 
of misery and want ! 

Now those mendicants who feign poverty in order to obtain 
alms, while they have enough to live on, or at least are not in such 
evil plight as they pretend; those, too, who, though fully able to 
provide for themselves by their own labour and industry, yet beg 
from door to door ;—all these defraud the charitable and injure the 
genuine poor who can live only on the charity of others ; and con- 
sequently all such are guilty of violating the Seventh Command- 
ment. 

I do not say this to abate your charity, or prevent it, or render 
it too cautious and distrusting. You will always have the merit of 
your good deeds before God, even when you are deceived. 

2. In the second place you will find fraud in labourers hired by 
the day, who are not sufficiently exact in the discharge of their duty. 
—working negligently and lazily ; working only when their master’s 
eyes are on them, or when they are observed by him, but ready to 
idle as soon as his back is turned ; and the result is that very often 
they do not complete in two days a work that could easily be done 
in one. These, too, are guilty of stealing, since they accept full 
wages for a work they have not done or have only done by half. 
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3. You will find fraud in artisans who do not execute their work 
according to the rules of their trade, or in accordance with the 
arrangements made when the order is being given; as also those 
who, in addition to the price paid for their labour, retain portion of 
the material supplied to them, or who substitute stuff of an inferior 
quality. 

I do not wish to be sarcastic on this head ; but everyone knows 
the remarks frequently made about certain classes of persons, such, for 
instance, as tailors, boot-makers, and other tradesmen. Who can 
count all the ruses and subterfuges that self-interest invents day 
after day, in every art and trade, to enrich oneself at the expense 
of one’s neighbour ? But bear this in mind that you cannot with 
safe conscience follow any such improper or unjust customs, even 
though you see them daily resorted to by those of your trade or 
profession. 

I know that, to exculpate themselves, they usually say that if 
they wish to do their work in accordance with the genuine rules of 
their trade, and with due fidelity and rectitude, they could not live, 
because their customers will not pay them enough. But such an 
excuse is unavailing. You are perfectly within your right in demand- 
ing that price which your work and efforts are worth, while those who 
employ you are bound to pay you faithfully under pain of being 
numbered amongst those who defraud the labourer of his hire. But 
that you are at liberty to recoup yourself with your own hands for 
a work you consider insufficiently paid, or to spoil your work, or to 
turn out work of an inferior quality, or to retain a portion of the 
material entrusted to you, or to substitute inferior material in its 
place—all this is absolutely forbidden. If by past experience you 
know that certain of your customers will not pay you the sum your 
work merits, tell them straight that you cannot serve them for so 
low a price ; but do not secretly take the law into your own hands. 
But, you may say, this would be the readiest road to remaining 
idle all the year, and dying of hunger in the end; and in any event 
there will be no scarcity of others ready and willing to take up the 
work should we refuse. The reply is that you must not lose confi- 
dence in God’s loving providence, from whom all depends,—you may 
be quite sure He will never permit your honesty, rectitude, and 
delicacy of conscience to redound to the prejudice of your temporal - 
interests. 

4. But where fraud is principally found is in business trans- 
actions, and in buying and selling—here we meet a veritable con- 
spiracy of buyer and seller mutually intent on cheating each other. 
Let us dwell a little on this point, and let us lay down the broad 
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principles and general rules, after which we shall be able to determine 
the chief sorts of injustice committed in this respect :— 

To sell justly or to buy justly three things are necessary : (a) 
That the object under sale belongs really to the seller, and that he 
has the right to sell it; (b) that it is of the quality, measure, and 
weight, ascribed to it ; and (c) that it be sold and bought within the 
limits of a just price. 

(a) Regarding the contracting parties, the seller must be the 
owner of the thing he desires to sell, in such a way that he is at perfect 
liberty to dispose of it as he wills. Hence as a general rule it is not 
right to buy from wards, from minors, from the imbecile, nor from 
the children of a family, without the consent of their parents or 
guardians. In the same way it is not lawful to purchase from ser- 
vants or subordinates articles regarding which there are reasonable 
grounds for suspecting the source whence they come. 

You may object that you must not think ill of your neighbour. 
This is true in general; but it certainly is not true in the case in 
question. Inthe presence of certain circumstances-——-such, for instance, 
as those affecting the person who sells, the quality of his merchandise 
in comparison with the low price he demands, the time and the manner 
in which the transaction is proposed—you are fully justified in 
entertaining suspicion and distrust. But, you say, if I do not buy, a 
hundred others will. What a foolish reason—as if your action ceased 
to be unjust merely because others are ready to commit it. In 
buying under these circumstances you only forestall, and make your 
own, the sin that others might commit. 

Judge from this what is to be thought of those who readily 
purchase everything that comes into their hands. If you do so in 
bad faith, knowing or at least suspecting that the article offered for 
sale, is not lawfully acquired, you commit a sin and furthermore you 
are bound to restore the thing bought to the real owner, even at the 
loss of the price you have paid in case you are unable to recover it 
from the person to whom you have paid it. The reason is clear: he 
who sold the article in question was not its owner. The same holds 
good should you have purchased in doubt—the sin is there, and 
with it the obligation of making restitution should another prove 
to be the owner. 

There is little need to mention the sin of those who lend their 
co-operation or countenance to the thefts committed by the children 
of a family or by servants and domestics and the like, by purchasing 
or receiving or securing or concealing the things stolen by them. It is 
enough to remark that such persons are simply devoid of conscience, 
and are condemned by all laws human and divine. The number of 
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thieves and cheats would not be so copious and abundant if there were 
fewer persons ready in their greedy cupidity to lend them a helping 
hand in every possible way. 

(b) Regarding the second condition already mentioned, the 
fraud in this case may be two-fold—the one relative to the quality of 
the merchandise itself, the other relative to its weight and measure. 

With regard to the quality of the merchandise, when the buyer 
declares he desires such and such a quality this particular fact is so 
essential to the contract that without it the contract is null and 
unjust. 

Hence the following are guilty of sin :— 

(x) They who sell one thing in place of another, since in this 
case there is a substantial error in the matter of the contract. But 
if the thing substituted is in practice equally serviceable and not of 
inferior value, no injustice is committed, because though not actually 
identical the object is morally and practically the same. 

(2) They who, contrary to the intention of the buyer, mix up 
articles of different values ; for instance, gold and silver with baser 
substances ; one class of wheat with another of inferior quality; in 
a word, the good with the bad. 

(3) They who sell as good and sound that which is imperfect, 
vicious and spoiled. You will at once remind me that you are not 
called on to discredit your goods or expose their defects. To this 
I reply that if the buyer interrogates you on the subject, you are 
bound to answer according to the truth, because he has the right to 
know it when he questions you, since he does not wish the object 
if it possesses such and sucha defect. Should he, however, not inter- 
rogate you, it will be necessary to distinguish between defect and 
defect—if the defect is secret and at the same time of such a char- 
acter as to render the object injurious to the buyer, or at least useless 
or not adapted to the purpose for which he buys it, the common 
teaching is that you are bound to discover it, and that if you do not 
do this, the contract is unjust and involves the obligation of resti- 
tution ; but if the defect is not so serious, or if it is so obvious and 
clear that even a blind man could see it, in this case you are at liberty 
to remain silent, and allow the sale to take place, always, however 
reducing the price in proportion to the nature of the defect, Bad 
taking care not to exact as high a price for a defective object as if it 
were sound and perfect. 

In the light of these principles you will be able to judge how 
much or how little reason certain persons have for boasting or ex- 
pressing satisfaction at having, by force of lies and deception 
succeeded in getting rid of bad, defective, or shop-soiled articles, 
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You can never have an easy conscience on this head; you have 
little reason to boast that you have lighted on a soft or credulous 
client who has fallen a victim to your assertions, and has allowed 
himself to be duped by you. But, you say, this article was palmed 
off on me, and why cannot I rid myself of it ? And because others 
have deceived you, do you consider you thereby acquire the right to 
deceive others in return? That you should have been deceived is 
a misfortune ; but it does not follow that you are at liberty to recoup 
yourself at another’s expense. 

Do not, then, neglect to display good faith and sincerity regarding 
the nature, the substance, and the quality of whatever you desire to 
sell. Generally speaking, when the purchaser declares he wants such 
or such a quality, the quality forms part of the contract, so much so 
that without it the bargain is null and unjust. Nor does it matter 
whether the deception is perpetrated directly by you or indirectly by 
your representative, or agent, or intermediary—the moment you 
become aware of any such fraud, you sin if you continue to enforce 
the contract or bargain, since in doing so you are simply ratifying 
another’s fraudulent act. This teaching is founded on the divine 
Commandment promulgated by St. Paul: This is the will of God... . 
that no one over-reach nor circumvent his brother in business.+ 

At other times the fraud does not concern the quality of the 
object on sale, but its weight and measure. According to all law, 
human and divine, weight and measure must be precise and accurate ; 
for while the buyer carefully discusses beforehand the quality and 
price of the goods he is about to buy, he does not say a word regard- 
ing weight and measure, since he always takes it for granted that 
they will be strictly accurate, in conformity with the dictates of 
justice and custom. Hence the slightest alteration in measure or 
weight is downright theft, actual injustice—an injustice sternly 
reproved by God in Sacred Scripture : A deceitful balance is an abomi- 
nation before the Lord.? Those false weights which you regard as of 
little account are in reality an abomination in the sight of God. How 
grave and dangerous is the habit, or custom, or continuation of this 
practice, when done with a bad intention, I have pointed out on a 
former occasion—many trifles morally united easily lead to a 
considerable amount. 

Here also an excuse is ready; you allege that you cannot sell 
your goods at the price offered, and that you are compelled to resort 
to false weight and measure in order to gain anything. But this 
reason is of little avail ; for even though the price thus obtained actually 
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corresponds to the real value of the goods, the means you employ 
to secure it is unjust and fraudulent ; while the buyer does not give 
his consent to the diminution in weight and measure. If you cannot 
sell at the price for which you offer your goods, do not sell at all ; 
for any attempt at deception in the matter of weight and measure 
would be simply theft. But, you reply, many others act in this 
way. Even so, I answer, you must not imitate their sinful 
example. 

(c) The third condition necessary in buying and selling, is to 
keep within the limits of a just price. Now a just price is of two 
sorts—the legal price and the market price. The former is 
the price which is sometimes fixed by public authority for the sale 
of certain classes of goods, and this price cannot be departed from 
without injustice. The other is the price fixed by local custom and in. 
vogue in the district,—a price which varies from time to time accord- 
ing to varying circumstances, such as abundance or scarcity of the 
object, the large or small number of purchasers, and so on. (The 
question of monopoly need not enter.) This is why this particular 
class of price is not a fixed unvarying amount, but admits of more or 
less, can be raised or lowered within certain limits, without any offence 
against justice ; and hence it is usually spoken of as comprising three 
grades, that is, high, low, and medium prices. Thus, for example, if a 
certain article is generally sold at not less than twenty shillings, 
and not more than twenty-two, we speak of the latter price as the 
highest, the former as the lowest, while that which lies between the 
one and the other is called the medium price. 

Each of these three prices is just and lawful ; and hence without 
in any way offending against justice, one may sell at the highest price 
or buy at the lowest, provided one does not stoop to lies or fraudulent 
means to entice the seller to the lowest or the buyer to the highest 
price, because both one and the other have the right not to be 
deceived by fraudulent means. 

This incontestable teaching being borne in mind, it follows that 
every time the limits of a just price are exceeded, either by selling 
above the highest price or by buying below the lowest, one sins. 
against justice, and is guilty of theft. Now the just price is based 
on public estimation or valuation, and not on the particular or 
personal circumstances of the buyer or seller. 

. _Hence the seller must not take advantage of the buyer’s sim- 
plicity, inexperience, or ignorance, to exact a considerably higher price, 
_ as is done only too frequently, thanks to the deplorable practice, now 
almost universally in vogue, of asking exorbitant prices. Many, 
doubtless, excuse themselves by saying that they act thus in order 
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to be able to bring the buyer to pay a moderate price; but experience 
proves that this is not so, because if they happen to find a simple- 
minded person or, as they say, a ninny, who makes no objection to 
paying either in whole or in part the price asked, they do not hesitate 
to accept it, and would even be quite willing to meet with a number 
of buyers of a similar disposition. In reality these exaggerated. 
demands are often nothing short of a scheme to deceive the simple. 
The one proper system to follow is to have a fixed price for your 
goods, and to conduct the sales in such a way that the smallest child 
stands no more danger of being cheated or deceived by you than the 
sharpest man in the district. 

But suppose someone displays a particular fancy, eagerness and. 
desire to buy, or suppose the article he wishes to have is of some 
special advantage to him ; are you in this case justified in increasing . 
the price ? No, not even in this case, for to do so would be simply 
to sell what is not yours. And the reason is that the value of an 
object does not depend on the particular circumstances in which the 
buyer may happen to be, nor on his eagerness to possess the object, 
but simply on the object itself as valued by public estimation; at 
most it may be influenced by considerations of some particular affec- 
tion on your part for the object, in case you should be asked, contrary 
to your wish, to deprive yourself of it in order to please or oblige 
another. 

The same remark applies to the buyer—he cannot, in conscience, 
take advantage of another’s ignorance to purchase at half price an 
object the real value of which the seller is ignorant of. 

Much less may he take advantage of another’s necessity or need, 
to buy below the lowest price as is done daily to the prejudice of unfor- 
tunate poor people who, in order to live or to pay for their lodging, 
are forced to part with their miserable furniture and belongings at. 
a price that hardly reaches half their value. What a crying injustice 
is not this ?—to take advantage of the straits they are in to refuse 
them the just price of their goods! If you had but a spark of charity, 
their misery and necessity should constitute a motive sufficiently 
strong to induce you to increase the price instead of reducing it; but 
at the very least you must in strict justice pay a price proportionate 
to the value received. 

Do not allege as an excuse that they are content with the price 
you offer them ;—if they are content it is because imperious necessity 
compels them to accept your conditions so as to be able to provide 
for the urgent needs of the moment. To say that you have no need 
of their goods, that you purchased them against your grain,—even 
this plea does not justify the disproportion in price. It is indeed im 
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your power to buy or not to buy ; but if you do buy you must give 
a price in keeping with the claims of equity. 

And as our discourse has turned on the shameful traffic on the 
misery and necessity of others that is sometimes met with, who does 
not feel and detest the cruel avidity of those monopolists who inflate 
the price of goods, by making secret compacts among themselves not 
to sell below a certain price; by spreading false reports of a scarcity 
that does not exist ; or even going so far as artificially to cause that 
‘scarcity, by maliciously concealing grain and food-stuffs ?—a pro- 
ceeding highly injurious and prejudicial to the public whose right it 
is that such artifices should not be resorted to for the purpose of 
capriciously raising the price of merchandise. What has been here 
said of frauds in the matter of ordinary business transactions, applies 
with ten-fold force to stock-exchange frauds that have been and 
are the ruin of hundreds of men and hundreds of homes, 

And who does not know and abominate the injustice of the 
tuinous rates of interest exacted by certain Christians who are worse 
than Jews, for money lent to the needy ? orof certain infamous pawn- 
brokers who, even though they are given reliable security, insist on 
deriving from the money they advance, so exorbitant an interest 
that in a short time and with little trouble they succeed in becoming 
‘owners of the object deposited as security in their hands ? or of the 
sharp practices made use of towards young men who are induced to 
acknowledge larger sums or more goods than they really receive ? 
And yet in the language of the world all these enormities are dignified 
by the name of cleverness. 

I pass over a thousand other crafty and cunning ways of fraudu- 
lently acquiring the property of others by false bonds, by ante-dated 
bills, by false money, and by various other refinements of malice 
invented to evade true and real debts. Who, indeed, could ever 
enumerate all the arts and all the ruses devised by cupidity to 
enrich itself at the expense of others? Truly it is a hellish fire 
spreading out to devour all it can touch; and hence it is that the 
Holy Spirit says that Nothing ts more wicked than the covetous man. 

Far from envying such men, and far from following their example, 
let us, on the contrary, ever look upon them with feelings of horror 
but at the same time of compassion. Miserable indeed is that gain 
which either must be restored, or if retained, must inevitably be 
punished with eternal perdition, 


1, Ecclus, x. 9. 
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Chitty-sirth Instruction on the Commandments 


THE UNJUST KEEPING OF WHAT BELONGS TO ANOTHER 


THE Seventh Commandment is broken not only by unjustly taking, 
but also by unjustly keeping, what belongs to another. 

Why this distinction, you may ask, between unjustly taking 
and unjustly keeping ? Here is the reason: many things are kept 
which were not stolen by those who hold them; and yet if these 
things are not restored to their rightful owner but are retained 
contrary to his will, by this very fact the person who retains them 
becomes a thief,—the very moment he begins to retain them he is. 
guilty of theft. 

The distinction, then, instead of being superfluous, is not only 
just, but is even necessary to undeceive many who, if they have posi- 
tively stolen the goods of others, accuse themselves of the fact in 
Confession as a real sin, and who if they wish to obtain pardon, are 
quite prepared to make restitution ; but who, if they have not com- 
mitted positive theft, refuse to recognize that unjust detention is really 
of the nature of theft. And hence, in their deplorable neglect they 
can hardly ever be brought to pay wages, satisfy their debts, or pay 
back loans or deposits—they are, it is clear, guilty of retaining 
another’s goods contrary to the just will of the owner ; and never- 
theless, they are always as tranquil and undisturbed as if they had 
not offended against justice, nor do they ever dream of even men- 


tioning the matter in Confession. 
Now this, I repeat, is a gross error. He who unjustly retains 


the property of another is just as much a thief as he who actually 
robs and steals it ; for as justice is offended by taking another’s goods 
or belongings, contrary to the owner’s reasonable will, so also is it 
outraged by retaining what belongs to another, even though it has. 
not been taken unjustly. In the one case as well as in the other, the 
owner is deprived of that which is his, and is rendered incapable of 
using that which he has the right to dispose of as he wills. For ex- 
ample: you owe, and are under an obligation to pay, five pounds to 
a merchant for goods bought from him ; he has the right to be able to 
utilize that money in his own way ; but as long as it remains in your 
hands you hinder him from using it. In so doing you cause him 
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grave injustice—an injustice all the more grave, the longer you defer 
payment. This applies to every object which you retain unjustly, 
and which belongs to another, whatever the nature of the title on 
which you originally held it, just or unjust. 

Not only this, but the precept not to retain unjustly what belongs 
to another is a negative precept, that is to say, it binds at every 
instant; so much so, that all unreasonable postponement, all unjust 
delay, in restoring things of the kind, is a sin, provided the owner 


is unwilling or refuses his consent. 
This consideration deserves close attention. If you commit an 


act of impurity, of perjury, of sacrilege, these acts are, of their very 
nature, mortal sins; but while it is true that once committed they 
remain on your conscience until effaced by Penance, they do not, 
however, become more grave by delaying to confess them. Not so, 
however, in the case of the unjust detention of another’s goods— 
the sin steadily increases in gravity because of the fact that the 
longer you refuse to restore, the greater the loss and injury you cause 
the owner, and consequently greater and greater becomes your 
obligation to repair a loss that is only made more grave by delay. 
How terrible a consequence, yet how little is it thought of ! Like one 
who takes a burning coal in his hands,—the longer he holds it the 
more it burns him and the larger grows the wound: it is the same 
with him who keeps another’s goods,—the longer he retains them, 
the more he loads his conscience and the graver grows his sin. 

This much being premised as the foundation of this second part, 
let us now see the chief ways of retaining unjustly what belongs to 
another ; leaving out of account for the present those who do not 
make restitution when bound to do so, as we shall have occasion to 
speak on this subject in a separate instruction later on. 

I. First of all come those who quietly appropriate whatever they 
happen to find. There is many a man who would not steal a farthing, 
yet who in the case of things found imagines he commits no sin by 
retaining them, but on the contrary regards the event as a stroke 
of luck or even a blessing from heaven. No, it is neither fortune 
nor blessing, but rather a burthen, a weight round your neck, unless 
indeed you are so foolish as to consider yourself at liberty to use 
towards others an attitude which you would not wish that they 
should use towards you. 

To understand your obligation in this respect, interrogate your 
conscience and ask yourself what you weuld wish others to do in 
case they should happen to find something you had lost. Would 
you not wish them to use all requisite diligence to find the owner, 
and restore the object to him? Now this is precisely what you 
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‘should do with regard to others. You can, indeed, accept any reward 
which the owner may gratefully give you; but of the object itself 
you are at liberty to retain no part whatever. 

Should you not, after diligent search, succeed in finding the owner, 
ait is clear that you are under no further obligation,—the owner cannot 
be found and consequently there is no one to whom you are bound, in 
strict justice, to make restitution. 

2. In the second place, they are guilty of retaining another’s 
goods who take advantage of the mistakes that are so easily made 
in payments and accounts. If the mistake is against you, you do 
not fail to point it out ; but if it is in your favour and is not noticed 
by the person concerned, you allow it to pass unnoticed and retain 
the surplus! Now is not this real robbery ? 

3. They also retain the goods of others who, having possessed 
something in good faith for some time, continue to keep it even when 
this good faith has ceased to exist. For instance, you have bought 
some object honestly and without any suspicion that it was stolen— 
as long as you remain in good faith regarding the ownership of that 
object you are without either fault or obligation; but if the real 
owner appears on the scene, and if you refuse to give him that which 
you discover belongs to him, you thereby become a thief and are 
consequently guilty of sin. 

In the same way people succeed by inheritance to goods 
acquired by others ; but were these goods lawfully obtained ? is there 
no reason to suspect their origin ? Yet men seldom trouble themselves 
with these questions, which might easily lead to well-founded doubts ; 
nay, they even carefully avoid all investigation in the matter. 

Yet it is often very easy to discover the truth; you have only 
to listen to public opinion, and to the common report that the goods 
in question were acquired by tortuous and unjust ways, by usury, 
by fraudulent dealings with children and minors, by unjust law-suits, 
by destruction of title-deeds and documents, or by forged wills. 
The possessions, therefore, which are held by many are not always held 
in good faith, and it is only through sheer malice that the present 
possessors will not be enlightened regarding the unlawfulness of the 
source whence they have been derived, or will even close their eyes to it 
after having plainly recognized it. It makes little difference that 
the theft or original act of appropriation was not committed by you, 
but by those who first accomplished it,—at the most this only means 
that you have not committed the same sin as they committed, and 
that you do not incur the infamy of the deed in the eyes of the world. 
Yet, in the sight of God you are under the same obligation as they, 
since it is quite certain that he who inherits another’s goods, inherits 
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also the debts annexed thereto. Now the obligation of repairing 
losses or injuries inflicted is a real, genuine debt, which is not 
extinguished even by the death of the guilty person, but passes 
on to his heirs; and if these neglect to satisfy it, they simply 
continue their predecessor’s sin and the usurpation perpetrated by 
him. 

This teaching admits of no exception—a point that should afford 
food for very serious and very mournful reflection to many, if faith 
and religion had only a stronger hold on their hearts. Certain in- 
heritances which the world regards as the best of good fortune are 
in reality a dreadful snare set for conscience; an acquisition which is 
ill-founded and vicious in its origin, is enough to lead to the perdition 
of a long series of heirs until the time arrives when the defective 
character of the title is lost sight of through invincible ignorance— 
a moment, however, that arrives by no means quickly. 

4. They are guilty of keeping what belongs to another who 
render false accounts of the goods entrusted to their administration ; 
such, for instance, as heads of houses, agents, stewards, guardians, 
trustees, as also heirs and executors who do not faithfully carry out 
all the intentions of the testator. 

This applies equally to legacies or bequests which have been 
made by word of mouth alone, and not by a formal document. If no 
written directions have been left on the point, the absence will 
protect the heirs from legal proceedings; but in the sight of God 
the obligation is the same and should be regarded as equally sacred 
and inviolable by those who have been charged with the testator’s 
verbal instructions. Not unfrequently does it happen that a dying 
man who is eager to confirm his last intentions by legal documents, 
is dissuaded from doing so by his heirs, who assure him that they 
will faithfully carry out his wishes in every respect ; but the moment 
he is gone they throw a veil over the obligations imposed on them, 
and do nothing of all they promised, and of all they had bound 
themselves to perform. But not thus is it forgotten by the Lord, 
who in His own good time will demand an account of what is nothing 
short of downright, deliberate theft. 

Learn thence that you ought not to rely in similar cases on those 
interested persons who surround your bed, no matter how loyal and 
honest they may seem to you; but, instead of this, you should select 
the safest and most reliable course. Amongst the many victims of this 
misplaced confidence there will not then be so many poor servants 
driven to tears and filled with sorrow on finding themselves in the 
hour of their greatest need deprived of the means of subsistence, 
because their lot has been made to depend on the frail and pretended 
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honour of greedy and rapacious heirs, who are never satisfied, not even 
on finding themselves masters of a rich and immense inheritance. But 
it should also be remarked that your good faith and trust may easily 
became the source of your eternal ruin if the matter concerns bequests 
which are not merely gratuitous, but based on well-known obligations 
of justice, no matter what the title ; for you will always be accountable 
for the danger to which you expose yourself in leaving behind you 
debts and obligations which may remain for ever unfulfilled owing 
to the faithlessness of those whom you make your heirs. Take all 
necessary precautions, therefore,—make everything as secure as 
you can—let all your wishes be set down in black and white, since 
your heirs as a rule have little care for anything but your property, 
and, provided this reaches them, your eternal ruin troubles them but 
little. 

5. They also are guilty of retaining what belongs to another 
who refuse or defer or diminish the workman’s wages, the servant’s 
salary, the bread earned by the sweat of their brow by those who 
toil for their employer. 

The expressions made use of by Sacred Scripture to characterize 
this sin could not be clearer nor more terrible : He that taketh the bread 
gotten by sweat, is like him that killeth his neighbour,1 says the Holy 
Ghost in Ecclesiasticus ; and how? God Himself gives the reason : 
The bread of the needy ts the life of the poor—he that defraudeth them 
thereof is a man of blood?—the bread they earn is the life of the poor 
who have no other means of living, and hence it is a sort of murder 
that a poor artisan or labourer or servant, after having worn out his 
life in hard and bitter toil, should be unable at the end to obtain 
the means of sustenance which he has so well earned. This is why 
the sin in question, like the shedding of human blood, is said to cry 
out to Heaven for vengeance. 

For the same reason, you are not at liberty to diminish the 
salary due to those in your employment, as is done by certain bad 
_ pay-masters, who, unable to refuse it altogether, try at least to 
cut it down as low as possible. But be the amount you thus keep 
back great or small, is it not in many circumstances equivalent to so 
many drops of blood drawn from the unfortunate man? Ah, do 
not make a mistake—the primary charity is to be just, upright, 
honest, and ready to recompense the work done for you by others. 

Finally, justice not only forbids you to refuse or diminish the 
wages due to those in your employment, but it does not even permit 
you to defer payment : Thou shalt pay him, says the Lord, the price 
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of his labour the same day, before the going down of the sunithat is as 
soon as you can; and why this promptitude ? Because he ts poor, 
and with it maintaineth his life—because his life, and perhaps also 
that of his family, depends on the wages he is able to earn day by 
day. Yet how little thought is given to this consideration by many 
an employer, who though ever so anxious to be served is never in 
the slightest hurry to pay. Instead of paying the same day as the 
Law lays down, a week is often not enough, nor a month, and, not 
unfrequently, not even a year. Be not of this number; but, on the 
contrary, recall and remember the salutary advice given by the good 
Tobias to his son: If any man hath done any work for thee, immedi- 
lately pay him his hire, and let not the wages of thy hired servant stay 
with thee at all.2 

6. Finally, is not the property of others retained in a thousand 
ways by all those who, to procure pleasure, honours, greatness, incur 
expenses in excess of their means >—a fault by no means uncommon 
or unfrequent, but which is seldom mentioned in Confession, though 
it is the scource of much injustice. 

And in this connexion it will be well to remark that self-interest 
has two widely different roots. In some it is produced by the greed 
of amassing wealth, simply and solely for the sake of possessing it, and 
these are known as misers in the strict sense of the word ; in others 
it arises from the immoderate longing to spend, to squander, to satisfy 
their whims, and to procure everything their fancy may suggest. In 
the case of the former the interest is grasping, in the other case it is 
lavish. 

The first of these two interests is as a rule despised; but, 
thanks to the atmosphere of luxury and splendour, the second is much 
more widespread, as well as more injust and injurious, since there is 
no excess to which it is not prepared to go in order to keep up 
appearances and maintain that style of living on which it has once 
set out. It is the source of the greatest acts of injustice, fraud, and 
cheating ; it is the cause of that crying abuse of good faith and of 
many and many a false and lying promise; and it is often the source 
of ruinous debts which are contracted without any forethought or 
prudence, and which while ruining creditors temporarily, almost 
invariably lead to the eternal ruin of the unfortunate debtor himself. 
Now, shall not these be numbered in the very first rank of usurpers 
and of those that detain the goods belonging to others? To this 
point, however, I shall have occasion to return in our next instruction. 

By all these examples I imagine I have given you a sufficiently 
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‘workable idea of the different ways of unjustly retaining what belongs 
to another. And now that this much has been done, what conclusion 
are we to draw from all that has thus far been said? This: If we 
-do not wish to betray our true interests, which are those of the soul 
-and of our eternal salvation, let us take a sincere and dispassionate 
view of our possessions, our belongings, and our obligations, and let 
us see whether we are keeping anything that does not belong to us, 
and if we find such to be the case let us make up our minds without 
‘delay to proceed to that reparation which God, our conscience, and 
justice demand of us. In the matter of temporal goods, would that 
‘Christians had that delicacy of which we have so signal an example 
in the person of a Jew, the holy old man Tobias, during the time of 
his blindness. One day he heard in his house the bleating of a young 
kid which Anna, his wife, had unknown to him bought by the earnings 
she had been able to gather together. Knowing their extreme poverty, 
he was unable to account for the acquisition, and he at once cried 
out: Take heed, lest perhaps tt be stolen—+restore tt to its owners, for it 
is mot lawful for us either to eat or to touch any thing that cometh 
by thefi.4 

A luminous example this, given us in Holy Writ, of that delicate 
-circumspection, of that scrupulous care, we should take to avoid 
retaining anything belonging to another; but the same example also 
shows us how God rewarded the holy old man—that is to say, by 
effecting a wonderful and happy change in his fortunes—from want 
and misery He brought him to ease and wealth, in addition to 
miraculously restoring his sight—and all this to encourage us to 
trust always in His loving Providence, no matter how poor and 
-wretched the state we may happen to be in, as well as to prevent 
us from ever stooping to dishonest means, such as fraud, deceit, 
stealing, robbery, or unjust detention of anything belonging to 
another. 


*Tobias ii. 21. 
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Thitty-seventh Instruction on the Commandments 


THE PAYMENT OF DEBTS 


Amoncst those guilty of unjustly retaining what belongs to another 
must be numbered, as I have already indicated, those who will not 
pay their lawful debts. 

This is a point on which it is necessary to lay special stress, 
because of the fact that though the neglect is far from uncommom 
few are troubled with scruples on account of their omission of 
their duty in this respect. That which happens in the case of many 
other vices, which once they have become habitual lose their odious 
character and no longer arouse apprehension or remorse, is verified 
in a special manner in the case in question—it is no longer regarded 
as dishonourable to load oneself with debts, nor as sinful to neglect 
to discharge them. 

Were this not the case, how could all those have an éasy con- 
science who, while always quite ready to buy and accept goods and 
money from all hands, and to give orders and have things done or 
made, are yet so slow to satisfy the obligations that result therefrom ; 
and while they pile debt on debt without the slightest hesitation, are 
quite ready to omit payment with just as little scurple, or who imagine 
they satisfy all their obligations by the easy outlay of a simple “I 
shall pay,” which is never really put in practice ? Assuredly, it is. 
not easy to understand how they can have a quiet conscience, while: 
all the time they are habitually faliing short in a very elementary 
duty, and do not even go to the trouble of accusing themselves of 
the omission in Confession. : 

To undeceive all such persons, let us examine the nature and 
gravity of the obligation of paying one’s debts; and let us also see 
and answer the various excuses and pretexts usually brought forward 
to justify neglect of this duty. 

Let me, first of all, make it clear that I do not here speak of 
those who are so poor that it is utterly impossible for them to pay 
their debts—these deserve compassion, not blame, and, as we shalk 
see later on, should always be treated with great charity and 
consideration. 


But I here speak of those who having the wherewithal to pay’ 


_— 
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their debts, will not do so, but elude their creditors by false and 
fictitious excuses ; and of those who though not having wherewith 
to pay, yet do not make due efforts to put themselves in a position 
to do so; and of those who continue to contract new debts, in spite 
of the fact that they foresee they will be unable to pay even the 
debts already contracted ; and finally, of those who resort to unjust 
or fraudulent practices to cheat their creditors, either wholly or in 
part. 

Now all these unjustly retain the property of others, and hence 
live in constant danger of damnation; for their action amoufts to 
a sin which is grave of its nature, and which, according to the 
Fathers, involves several different species of malice. 


1. That of theft and larceny ; for they retain another’s property 
against the just will of the owner. And, as a matter of fact, in 
what does he who refuses to pay his debts, when able to do so, differ 
from a thief ? and what difference does it make to a business man 
that his goods are taken by thieves rather than left unpaid for by 
those who have bought them ?—does it not come to the same thing 
and is not the loss the same? Nay, in such occasions the malice 
of theft is, as a rule, aggravated by the malice of robbery, for not only 
do you retain that which is due to others but you retain it with 
violence and open insolence, not seldom repaying your creditors in 
no other coin than that of insult, abuse, and threats. How humble 
and courteous do debtors appear to be when asking or receivinga 
loan; yet how proud, haughty, and insulting when there is any 
question of payment ! 

2. That of infidelity, bad faith, and fraud ; for, in contracting 
a debt you consent to pay it back, either at a given date, if the time 
is fixed, or within a reasonable time and on your creditor’s demand, if 
no definite limit has been laid down. Now by not paying, you break 
your word, your compact, your agreement ; you deceive your neigh- 
bour by lies seriously prejudicial to him ; and you deceive him all the 
more in proportion to the extent of the artifices you employ to obtain 
his goods or money. 

3. That of ingratitude and the unworthy return with which you repay 
the favours and benefits conferred on you by one who stood by you 
in your need. And if your creditor is poor, your conduct furthermore 
involves the added malice of cruelty and inhumanity, inasmuch as 
you oblige him to lose his time in running after you; and deny him 
the means of supporting his family, continuing his business, freeing him- 
self from the debts with which perhaps he is loaded. Hence this sin 
is so atrocious that Sacred Scripture compares it to the shedding of 
blood and even to murder. 
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To the sins which you yourself commit, do not forget to add 
those committed by your creditor on seeing himself left unpaid, or om 
finding himself deceived. If a creditor, after just and repeated 
demands, always returns with empty hands—will it not be a miracle. 
it he does not burst forth into curses and imprecations ; if he does not: 
conceive violent hatred towards you, and if he does not speak disparag- 
ingly and ill of you at every turn? How often also does it happen 
that, seeing himself deprived of his own, he is tempted to lay hands 
on that of others? Now all these sins are imputed by God not only 
to him who actually commits them but also to the unjust debtor who 
is the original cause of his committing them. Are you at liberty, 
then, to imagine that the omission of this duty is only a mere trifle ? 

But you may ask: Is it so great a sin not to pay, if one has the 
intention of doing so in the course of time? In the first place the 
answer is that it is a very serious act of self-deception to rely on a vague, 
indefinite, unreliable, will which is never carried into effect. There 
are many who admit their debt and promise to pay, yet who never 
produce other coin than fine words, putting off the creditor from 
Christmas to Easter, from Easter to Harvest-time, and so on to 
Christmas once more. Now, you must not forget that your obligation 
attends you and binds you at every moment, provided only you have 
the means and the power to discharge it. Even mere delay is a sin 
whenever it is injurious to your creditor or when he takes it badly, 

But, you may reply; my creditor is a man of means; he is rich 
and stands in no need of my money. This does not matter—it 
amounts only to this that your delay would be more culpable if the 
person concerned was poor; but it does not cease to be culpable 
even in the case of a person of means, since you interfere with his. 
right to do as he wills with his own. Justice does not consider 
persons but rights, and it ever forbids us to retain that which belongs, 
to another, no matter who that other may be. 

But, you insist, my creditor has never come to claim his property 
—let him come, and I am prepared to pay him; am I bound to seek 
him out and warn him? And why not; perhaps he has forgotten 
the debt you owe him; or perhaps he is too modest and timid to 
remind you ; or perhaps he does not venture to approach you because 
of previous bad receptions, and because he knows by experience that 
he will be rudely treated. Be his motive what it may, he is not 
bound to request payment, whereas you are bound to pay even 
though he has not asked you. 

All these various reasons, therefore, do not suffice to excuse your 
delay. The only reason that can exempt you from paying, or at 
least, can suspend the obligation, is genuine, absolute powerlessness. 
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True, indeed, many debtors do not fail to put forward this excuse ; 
but is the excuse always founded on fact ? How often is their pre- 
tended inability really a want of will, and not a want of power! 

If there is question of paying debts we often hear, “I have 
nothing—I can pay nothing;” but to satisfy their whims, their 
caprices, their desires, their vanities, their passions, they can always 
command quite sufficient. Now, if you are one of these, pause, I 
beg of you, and recollect that in Sacred Scripture God intimates that 
your true position is by no means hidden from Him: IJ} thou say: 
I have not strength enough, He that seeth into the heart, He understandeth.» 

But let us suppose you are really unable to pay. In this case, 
you must at the very least have a sincere will to do so, and con- 
sequently you should begin by diminishing your expenditure so as 
to avoid accumulating further debts, What more manifest proof 
can there be of the hollowness of your promises than the fact that 
you heedlessly continue to load yourself with new debts? To pur- 
chase goods or borrow money on the strength of your word, when, 
at the same time, you are morally certain that you will never be able 
to pay them back, is nothing short of stealing, 

In the next place you must seriously endeavour to put yourself 
in a position to pay your debts, and with this object you must cut 
down your expenses and practise economy as far as possible ; if you 
act otherwise you have no right to set your conscience at rest by saying, 
“T cannot pay;” for your neglect of these precautions belies your 
protestations and shows plainly that you are unwilling rather than 
unable, Should the claims of justice so demand, you must even 
omit or diminish the expenses arising out of piety or charity—alms- 
giving and good works are excellent things in themselves, provided 
they are made with your own money and not with that of another ; 
in the latter case such works, far from being pleasing to God, are 
abhorred by Him, Judge thence whether it is permissible to squander 
in feasting, in luxury, in the satisfaction of your whims, that money 
which you should devote to the payment of your debts, Do not tell 
me that people in your position live thus ; for they live either by 
contracting debts or on their income, In the former case they are as. 
guilty as you ; but if the latter is the case, you should not try to imitate 
those who are richer than you, nor load yourself with a burthen 
which you know to be above your capacity. Ina word, if you cannot 
pay your debts, bear them at least written on your heart, and not 
merely on your creditor’s books, Cast a glance on them whenever 
you feel inclined to incur fresh expenses ; and if you find you have 
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some money on hands, and if you see your associates desire that 
you should devote some of it to amusements, simply answer : “ This 
money is due to my creditors—let me pay my debts, and leave 
amusements alone.” Pay what thou owest. 

But not only must payment be made as promptly and with as 
little delay as possible ; it must also be full and uncurtailed. Even 
in paying your debts you can unjustly retain what belongs to 
another, that is to say, by driving your creditor to a forced and 
involuntary compromise. I do not here speak of those abatements 
or reductions that are compatible with justice and equity, but of 
those which are extorted in a high-handed manner by many debtors 
who, when constrained to pay, strive to reduce the sum at their 
own sweet will, as if paying a debt was the same as making a 
present. This happens principally in the case of those debts that 
are entitled to special respect in consequence of having been 
allowed to become old through the fault of the debtor himself. 
And what sort is the recompense often made to the creditor for the 
loss he has suffered by being so long deprived of his money ? Very 
often the only recompense you make is impudently to offer him half 
the sum, and force him to give a clear receipt and declare himself 
satisfied with the miserable amount given him. While he, des- 
pairing of being able to obtain more, and fearing to lose even the 
little he is offered, accepts it; but God does not accept it, for He has 
declared that He is the judge and avenger of all such frauds for 
which He will exact a strict account. 

Much more severely must we condemn those who resort to all 
sorts of unjust arts to defraud their creditors either wholly or in 
part. This is done by false and fraudulent bankruptcy—a class of 
payment that is now by no means uncommon ; or by a species of 
cession of one’s goods into the hands of one’s creditors—but a 
cession of a very incomplete and deceptive character, since every- 
thing of value is quietly set apart and reserved by the debtor; or 
by fictitious sales or fictitious obligations invented to annul and 
elude real obligations contracted at a later date. How numerous 
the refinements of malice, how many the ruses, the artifices, the 
intrigues, and the schemes, resorted to for the purpose of enriching 
oneself at all cost at the expense of others ! 

Yet how unhappy and very much astray are these persons if 
they imagine their conscience is free from guilt merely because they 
have succeeded in somehow accommodating matters with their 
creditors, and getting rid of them in peace. This may indeed suffice 
to free them before the world’s tribunals, and to liberate them 
from all further molestation by their creditors ; but it is not enough 
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to absolve them before the tribunal of God who knows the sinful 
artifices by which they put their creditor to the alternative of either 
remaining wholly unpaid or of receiving only a small portion of the 
sum that is really due to him. 

I am well aware that this teaching will be anything but pleasing 
to those who would not hesitate to live well and at their ease, even 
at another’s expense ; but be they pleased or be they displeased, the 
fact remains—not one iota can be taken away from this doctrine— 
and hence they must be prepared either to act according to these 
principles or to be lost eternally. 

One of the things most essential, I will not say to a good 
‘Christian, but even to an honest man, is to observe the principles 
of justice, and scrupulously to respect the rights of others; and yet 
how many there are who are not even honest, and yet imagine 
themselves to be Christians—merely because they hear Mass on 
Sundays and fulfil their Easter duty, along with their neighbours! 
Now is this enough to warrant them in calling themselves Christians, 
when in matters of self-interest and gain they are ready to stop 
at nothing? Very little intelligence is required to furnish the 
answer. 

Up to this I have confined my remarks to debtors ; but before 
concluding I must not omit to give a few words of advice and warning 
to creditors also :— 

Even in enforcing one’s rights, one can sin, and that gravely, if 
not against justice, at least against charity. It will be necessary, 
then, to distinguish between debtor and debtor, and not to put all 
on the same level. 

There are some, as I mentioned a short while ago, who are in debt 
not through necessity but through bad will; for if they only tried to 
cegulate their expenditure according to their income or their earnings, 
they would not be obliged to load themselves with debt, or if loaded 
with debt, they cnuld manage to pay it off without great inconveni- 
ence; but pleasure, play, drunkenness, self-indulgence, vice, idleness, 
and laziness, occupy a more important place in their eyes than all 
the obligations of justice put together. 

Now with regard to this class of debtors, they are clearly very 
guilty, and it is no harm to be severe towards them, and, if necessary, 
to subject them to proceedings, seizures, and even prison itself—nay, 
it is even an act of charity, a lesson to them to abandon the paths 
of vice, and, since they will not avoid excesses out of love for justice, 
to restrain them at least by fear of punishment. 

At the very most, charity may suggest merciful treatment when 
such rigorous proceedings are likely to press heavily not only on the 
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guilty, but also on an innocent family which has the misfortune to 
have a vicious and thoughtless man at its head, as is only too 
frequently the case. 

But there is another class of debtors—those who, owing to 
another’s fault, are unable to pay their debts. For instance: a poor 
servant is unable to pay the rent of his house; but the fault is all due 
to his employer who will not pay him his wages punctually. An 
artisan is unable to meet the calls on him—but the fault is the mer- 
chant’s, who will not pay him for his work. In the same way a shop- 
keeper cannot pay the wholesale trader who supplies him, because 
he himself is not paid by his customers. If creditors were content 
to accept as payment the debts due to their debtor, many debtors 
who cannot pay their debts in ready money would be perfectly ready 
to pay by handing over an equivalent portion of the debts due to them ; 
but this kind of payment is usually declined, since people are slow 
to exchange one debtor for another who is possibly still less solvent. 

Towards those debtors who are unable to pay because of another’s 
fault, it will be necessary to use great discretion and accord them 
grace and time to breath. Assuredly you will not, in imitation of 
the inhuman creditor of whom the Gospel speaks with contempt, 
ferociously fall on your debtor, seize him by the throat and constrain 
him at all cost to pay on the spot, while he on his part humbly 
beseeches you to have patience with him: Have patience with me 
—assuredly you will not be deaf and insensible to his prayers and 
entreaties, nor reduce him to the last extremity. To act thus would 
be a cruel proceeding, incompatible with Christian charity. 

I am fully conscious that there are certain trying circumstances. 
wherein a creditor, even an honest one, finds himself in such sore 
straits that he sees himself obliged in spite of himself to press his 
debtor and reduce him to misery, in order to preserve himself ; but 
outside these cases in which there is no other alternative, it is a down- 
right act of barbarity to come down on a miserable debtor who. 
cannot attempt to pay at the moment without taking the bread out 
of his children’s mouth or without selling his little belongings at a 
fraction of their value. But what is most surprising of all is that as. 
a rule the creditors who are most severe in exacting the small debts. 
due to them are precisely those who are themselves loaded with large 
debts which seldom cost them a thought ; and it is also surprising 
that as a rule the severest and most intolerant creditors are not 
those who are most in need or want, but those who are rich or in 
comfortable circumstances ; and finally it is equally surprising that 
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devout and pious people are often the most severe and exacting in 
this respect—to the great scandal and shame of Christian piety. 

Much more should you be compassionate, mild and charitable 
when the debtor is absolutely unable to pay his debts, and_ this. 
through no fault of his own nor of anyone else. The case is far 
from rare: for instance, a labourer who has been tied down to his. 
bed by a long illness without any resources and with increased ex- 
penses : a widow whose husband has just died leaving her in poverty 
and surrounded by a large family to support ; or a man who has been 
unexpectedly reduced to the sorest straits of poverty by fire or theft 
or bankruptcy or some such misfortune. All these, through no fault 
of their own, are absolutely unable to pay their debts—nay, unless. 
charity comes to their relief they will inevitably be driven to contract 
further debts. Now you will readily see that to exact payment 
from persons in this position is simply impossible ; and to torment 
them in order to exact the impossible is nothing short of cruelty— 
a cruelty, however, which is practised by many who are not afraid 
nor ashamed to cast out on the road a whole family with nothing to 
eat and no roof to cover them, because they are absolutely unable to 
pay the rent of their house. 

What, then, is to be done in these circumstances? Well, it is 
a moment when more than at any other we should recall to mind the 
fifth petition of the Our Father : “‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive,” etc., that is to say, that we should forgive our debtors the 
debts they owe us if we wish God to forgive us our debts to Him. 
True, indeed, by our neighbour’s debts we here understand the offences 
and wrongs he may have done us, and which we should pardon in a 
Christian manner ; but no one will deny that we cannot also under- 
stand the word to include monetary debts in the sense already 
indicated. 

And in fact, how could we have the boldness to beg of God the 
remission of our debts, that is to say, of our sins, if a poor and 
powerless debtor cannot obtain it from us, and if we make him suffer 
sorrow and anguish under the burthen of our severity ? How can we 
accuse God of injustice if at the sight of our hardness He should 
show Himself severe and unbending towardsus? Has He not openly 
declared that He will use towards us the very measures we have 
meted out to others. With the measure you mete tt shall be measured 
to you again.1 

To conclude: these are the principles and the rules you must 
keep before your eyes in seeking to recover the debts due to you by 
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others. Carefully distinguish between debtor and debtor, and do 
not apply the same standard to all indiscriminately. There are 
certain cases in which severity is not blameworthy ; but it will be 
always better, always more conformable to the will of God and to 
the spirit of our Saviour, to err on the side of mildness and charity 


rather than on that of severity and rigour. 
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Chitty-eighth Instruction on the Commandments 


ON MALICIOUS INJURY 


As already pointed out in the beginning of the instructions on this 
Commandment, theft is committed by unjustly taking or by unjustly 
keeping what belongs to another; by unjustly causing injury to 
another, or by taking any part whatever in inflicting such injury. 
Regarding the two former classes of theft, we have already spoken 
at sufficient length; |it now remains for us to make a few brief 
observations on the third species of theft, that is to say, on 
malicious injury. 

Note well that we do not speak of all and every sort of injury, 
but of unjust injury alone ; for not every sort of injury is a sin, nor 
does all injury involve the obligation of restitution. And in fact, 
it may easily happen that I may inflict injury on another by an action 
which is lawful and honest in itself, and which he had no right to 
keep me from doing; in such a case the injury done him would not 
be unjust. For example: someone exercising the same trade or 
profession as you opens a house near yours; you complain that in 
consequence of this your business is injured; this is perfectly true, 
but the injury is not unjust, because he is within his right in doing as 
he has done, just as you would have the same right were you in his 
place. The same holds good when another forestalls you in a business 
transaction or in making a purchase or in renting a house, which you 
had in view, and which would have been to your advantage to secure, 
Doubtless his action is disadvantageous to you, but it certainly is 
not unjust, since such a one has a perfect right to endeavour to secure 
these advantages for himself. 

From this you can judge how unreasonable are the complaints 
made by some to the effect that they have been unjustly injured. 
Thus, you hear a certain business man cry out and inveigh against 
another by whom he asserts he has been ruined and who, he claims, 
cannot be saved if he will not repair the damage he has caused, But 
if you ask him why, you at once find it is because that other brought 
him béfore the courts on the charge of cheating in price, or in false. 
weights, or in the quality of his goods; and you furthermore find that 
the charge is neither false nor calumnious but well-founded and true. 
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Such a one, consequently, has no right to complain—the loss he has 
to suffer from the judge’s sentence, is not only not unjust but is 
wholly due to his own malice, and not to the accusation made against 
him by his accuser who could do so without any breach of justice 
or even of charity, provided only that in making it he had no other 
motive than that of indemnifying himself, In the same way many 
others wrongly complain at seeing themselves excluded from an 
employment, a position, a house, an inheritance, and the reason 
they assign is that another has supplied damaging information with 
regard to them, But if he who gave that information was asked to 
do so by those concerned, and if he gave it truthfully, he has com- 
mitted no sin against justice—nay, he would actually sin against 
justice were he to speak differently, These considerations should 
show you how much self-love, when swayed by interested motives, 
is inclined to lose sight of reason, 

1, Now the injury we may happen to cause is unjust, when it 
arises from an action which is unlawful and sinful in itself, and which 
we have no right to do, For instance, in passing through another’s 
field, what right can I have to trample on his crops, injure his plan- 
tations, or cut down his trees ? or what right to maliciously soil or 
cut or tear the clothes of the passer-by ? or to spoil, destroy, or 
waste that which belongs to another ? 

2. In the second place the injury is unjust when caused by bad 
advice or bad direction given in the exercise of one’s profession, 
For example, a counsel or lawyer on being consulted finds that his 
client has no right on his side, yet encourages him to undertake a 
costly law-suit. Now, whether he does this maliciously with a view to 
deriving profit from the case, or whether he does it through grave 
ignorance or incapacity, he is responsible for the loss accruing to his 
client, The same remark applies to the case in which a confessor 
obliges his penitent to make restitution to which he is not really 
bound, or declares him free from an obligation to which he is really 
bound. The loss caused to the penitent in the former case, and to 
a third party in the latter case, is to be attributed to the confessor’s 
fault, 

3. In the third place the injury is unjust when it arises from 
inexcusable ignorance, as would be that of a lawyer drawing up 
a document without the conditions required by the law, in conse- 
quence of which neglect the person concerned has to suffer an appre- 
ciable loss ; or that of a judge who, owing to want of sufficient 
capacity, pronounces unjust sentences, 

4. It is unjust when arising from culpable negligence, as for 
instance, that of a lawyer who, in consequence of not paying 
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sufficient attention to his client’s interests, makes him lose his 
case, 

5. It is unjust through sinful omission, that is to say, through 
want of vigilance or of attention or of that diligent administration 
to which one is bound by virtue of his office. For instance, a negli- 
gent or careless servant who leaves his master’s house exposed to 
the entrance of thieves, or who consumes more wood, coal, light, 
and so on, than is required or necessary—in all such cases the injury 
is unjust, ’ 

And here two reflections confront us—the one particular, the 
other general :-— 

The first is that judges, magistrates, and those connected with 
the administration of the law, are exposed in a very special way to 
the danger of inflicting serious injury :— 

(a) By refusing protection or justice to the poor and lowly, 
no matter how clear their case may be; or if through partiality they 
support and decide in favour of causes that are really indefensible 
and unjust ; 

(0) Or by allowing themselves to be influenced by gifts or by 
considerations of friendship or of blood, to pronounce unjust 
sentences ; 

(c) Or by unduly protracting their decisions, because of some 
personal interest ; / 

(Z) Or by not hindering vexations, arrogant behaviour, or acts 
of oppression, which they could and should prevent. 

The general reflection to be made is that many things, without 
being directly unlawful or intended to injure another’s goods, are 
nevertheless culpably prejudicial to his interests. For instance, 
rash and indiscreet reports, calumnies, detractions, as a result of 
which a merchant, a business man, a young girl, suffer very serious 
prejudice to their interests in addition to the wrong done their 
good name; such acts are, consequently, real injuries imputable to 
the speaker, and involving a serious responsibility. 

Nor would it be of any avail to say in excuse that you have 
in your hands nothing that belongs to your neighbour, and that you 
thhave derived no profit from your words—as if the sin and the obli- 
gation consisted merely in the profit you derive and were not really 
the result of the injury unjustly inflicted on another. If it was 
a question of yourself and of your interests or losses, you would not 
reason thus. A man through spite or envy has set fire to your house, 
which is burned to the ground—what does he gain by his deed ? 
Nothing ; and yet you are at just as much loss as if the same indi- 
vidual had deprived you of that house by an unjust lawsuit—the 
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only difference being that the unjust litigant derives some fruit from 
his sin, whereas the incendiary derives no profit from his crime ; but 
the damage done is equal in both cases and consequently equal also 
will be the sin and the obligation of restitution. 

What difference, then, does it make that you derive no advantage 
from the loss you inflict ? You may indeed condemn yourself as 
imprudent and thoughtless in incurring a sin and an obligation 
without any advantage ; but the sin and the obligation are always 
there as long as you are responsible for the injury. 

And not only is it a sin directly to wrong another in his goods, 
but it is also a sin to concur and co-operate in inflicting that wrong. 
Now such culpable and unjust co-operation can be given in various 
ways, some of which are positive and others negative. 

I. By command, as is the case when one who has children, 
dependants, or subordinates, uses his authority over them to 
make them execute orders prejudicial to another. They indeed 
would certainly sin in carrying out your orders; but you would be 
the first and principal cause of the ensuing loss, because inflicted by 
your command and in your name. 

z. By counsel, as happens between confederates and come 
panions, when, for instance, one influences another to steal, point- 
ing out the feasibility of a certain theft, and suggesting the various 
ways of perpetrating it, and the safest road to success. In the same 
way, certain opinions or advices given to the persons who are only 
too ready to follow them, render you guilty and responsible for the 
loss resulting therefrom. 

3. By consent, favour, or approbation, as is the case when some 
one who has not his mind fully made up to commit an unjust deed, 
asks your advice and you encourage him to proceed, thus finally 
determining one who previously was not fully decided. The same 
applies to the flatterer, that is to say, to him who, painting an unjust 
action as glorious and worthy of a man of spirit and courage, or even 
condemning its contrary as something low and cowardly, speaks 
and acts so strongly as to determine one to commit it who is still 
undecided and uncertain. How many deeds of vengeance may not 
be traced to this particular sort of influence and encouragement ! 

4. By protection, that is to say, by affording asylum, security, 
defence, to evil-doers ; by concealing or hiding stolen goods; or by 
accepting deposits of goods from persons who are embarrassed 
by debts and on the verge of bankruptcy, or from those who are 
about to make a division of their common property, such as 
brothers, relatives, members of a society, so that someone is bound 
to sufier loss. Now is not this a species of co-operation into which 
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many, even the otherwise honest, allow themselves to be foolishly 
drawn by considerations of friendship, or for the purpose of being 
agreeable ? If requested by a relative or friend to receive goodg 
of the kind into their house, they cannot bring themselves to say no, 
although from the whole circumstances of the case they may reason- 
ably conclude that the transfer is being made for fraudulent motives. 
And thus out of compliment or courtesy they seriously burthen their 
own conscience and, in defect of the actual thief, take on their own 
shoulders the obligation of restitution. 

5. By partictpation, that is, by joining others in committing theft 
or inflicting injury; by helping, assisting, procuring means, or 
instruments ; by sharing in or enjoying stolen goods. It sometimes 
happens that parents see their children enter the house bearing goods 
coming from they know not where ; so also wives with regard to their 
husbands. Now in each case it would be the duty of both parents 
and wives to open their eyes and attentively investigate the means by 
which such goods have been acquired; yet provided these things 
enter the house, they are quite content, ask no questions, and set 
about enjoying what comes to hand—an omission which amounts to 
connivance and downright co-operation. 

All the various classes thus far enumerated co-operate positively 
in inflicting injury, and exercise a direct influence therein. But there 
are others who co-operate negatively—those, that is, who though 
bound by virtue of their office to prevent injury from being done to 
others, yet make no effort to do so, and hence are responsible for the 
resulting loss, because of the fact that they neglected to prevent it 
when in duty bound to do so. 

In this class we must number servants, domestics, shop-assistants 
and helpers, administrators, and custodians of others’ goods or 
property, who though fully conscious of the thefts and acts of in- 
justice perpetrated by children, fellow-servants, or other employees, 
yet allow all this to go on without any opposition or protest and 
without troubling themselves to warn the owner. The ill-advised idea 
of charity to which some appeal as a plea for their silence—to the effect 
that they do not like to expose the faithless employees to the danger 
of losing their position and with it their daily bread—is far from being 
a sufficient excuse; and this is especially true if the guilty parties 
continue to fall into the same sin in spite of repeated warning. In 
a case like this, who should suffer ?—the innocent or the guilty >? 
If the guilty lose their bread, is not the fault their own ? 

In short, every time you are the cause of injury to another by word 
or deed, or even by simple omission in cases where you are bound to 
speak or act, and provided, moreover, the injury you inflict is culpable, 
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you load your soul with the burthen of sin and the obligation of 
restitution. 

Such, then, are the various ways of injuring another or of con- 
tributing to the wrong done him; and from what has been said it 
will be clear that even without unjustly taking or retaining another’s 
goods, we can, as a consequence of a wrong inflicted by us, become 
responsible before God for the infliction of that wrong, and con- 
sequently be bound to make restitution. 

Such cases are by no means unfrequent ; not rarely will you 
meet men who allow themselves to be so far carried away by 
hate, envy, vengeance, as to be ever ready to impede the welfare 
of others, or to do them harm; not rarely will you find persons 
who do not give the requisite care and attention to their employ- 
ment ; or persons who speak and act without reflection, and who take 
no heed of the evil consequences their words and acts may easily 
produce in others. 

We must, then, keep these reflections before our minds, if we 
truly wish to observe the Seventh Commandment, not only in a 
general way, but in all the perfection required of us by God. 

This brings us to the end of the first part which concerns the 
various ways of transgressing the prohibition mot to steal, I have 
touched on the principal points alone; but these will suffice to guide 
you with regard to the various other ways which I have omitted. 
The subject is inexhaustible—as inexhaustible as the malice of vile 
self-interest in inventing artifices, plans, intrigues, tricks, to acquire 
the property of others by fair means or by foul. But what I have 
said, little though it is in comparison with all that might be said, 
should be enough to let you see how easy is the transgression of 
this precept, how much greater than is usually imagined is the number 
of its transgressors, and that not all those who seem just, upright, 
honest in the eyes of the world, are really so in the eyes of God. 

And now what is the outcome of all these various transgressions ? 
This: the same precept that forbids us to take, retain, or injure, 
furthermore imposes on us, in case of its violation, the obligation of 
restitution, reparation, compensation; and this is the last point 
which remains to be discussed, and which shall form the subject of 
our next instruction. 

In the meanwhile let us dispassionately examine ourselves on 
this matter—there is no other point on which it is so easy for us to 
blind ourselves and to form an erroneous, false, and defective consci- 
ence, as in anything that touches our self-interest. In fact, this is the 
reason why this particular class of transgression is so little attended 
to in Confession, though it is by no means uncommon or rare in 
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practice. The very persons who are most deeply immersed in business 
transactions and affairs, will accuse themselves of anything at all 
but faults in connexion with the property of others. And yet it 
seems hardly possible that no doubt ever crosses their minds regarding 
the honesty or the lawfulness of certain contracts, gains, transactions, 
which are not always on all fours with the requirements of justice. 
But no—they either do not know, or do not want to know, the in- 
justice of their proceedings; and this is the reason why acts of 
restitution are so rare in spite of the fact that theft and injury are so 
frequent. Asa rule, we judge of things according to our desires and 
not according to the truth or the reality; and hence the mind is 
simply strained in the endeavour to discover reasons and pretexts 
to justify us in believing that to be just and lawful which is not so 
in reality. 

But the false persuasion we entertain that we have nothing to 
reproach ourselves with on this head, does not justify us in the eyes 
of God. A single reflection will show this. When we have to com- 
plain of some injustice or wrong done us by another, we have no 
difficulty, no matter how ignorant we may be in other respects, in 
pointing out our wrongs ; but we are very slow indeed in recognizing 
the wrongs and injuries we inflict on others ; and why is this ? Simply 
because the very spirit of self-interest which makes us so shrewd, 
subtle, and accurate, in the matter of the injuries we receive, makes 
us equally blind and stupid with regard to those we inflict on others. 

Let us, then, divest ourselves of this spirit of self-interest—this 
insidious passion which so perverts our judgment and which the 
Apostle calls temptation and a snare of the devil. If we become pene- 
trated with the true spirit of Christian charity and justice ; if piety, 
the holy fear of God, integrity of life, rectitude of conscience, are, as 
they ought to be, the first object of our care and solicitude, there will 
no longer be any danger, in our case, of self-deceit and error in a 
matter of such great importance ; we shall know how to act properly 
in all circumstances ; at the very least we shall know how to doubt 
in certain cases, and to seek light and help from others, so as to avoid 
wounding justice and staining our conscience. Finally, we shall be 
ever disposed to suffer wrong ourselves rather than inflict it on others 
—a disposition which is essential to one who desires to show himself 
to be a genuine Christian, 
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CHAPTER X 


THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT—continued 


THE Roman CATECHISM (PART III) 


V.—ON RESTITUTION 


TURNING now to the positive part of the Seventh 

Eel abet Commandment, the first and most important 

sons bound to point to be considered is restitution or satis- 

restitution. faction : ‘‘ There is no remission of the sin until 
what has been taken away is restored.”’ 

Now not only he who actually committed the theft is 
bound to restore the thing stolen, to him from whom he has 
taken it ; but, in addition to this, all who had a hand in the theft 
are bound by the obligation of restitution ; and this being so, it 
will be necessary for the pastor to enumerate the various classes 
of those who come under the obligation of making satisfaction 
or restitution—for there are several such classes :— 

(a) The first is that of those who order others to steal and 
who consequently are not only themselves authors of and accom- 
plices in deeds of theft, but are even more guilty than any other 
class of thieves. 

(0) Secondly, that of those who, having no authority to 
command, exercise an evil influence in persuading and instigating 
others to deeds of theft—unlike the former class in power they 
are like them in will, and hence must be numbered in the 
rank of thieves. 

(c) Thirdly, that of those who consent to acts of theft 
committed by others. 

(2) Fourthly, that of those who are accomplices in theft 
and derive profit therefrom—if that may be truly called profit 
which consigns them to eternal torments, if they do not repent 
in time. Of such as these David thus speaks: If thou didst see 
a thief thou didst run with him. 

(e) Fifthly, those who, having it in their power to prevent 


LPs xlizuars 
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a theft, not only do not oppose it or try to render it impossible, 
but even freely permit it and allow it to take place. 

(f) Sixthly, those who, having certain knowledge that a 
theft has been committed and where it was committed, not only 
do not mention the matter, but even pretend to know nothing 
about it. 

(g) Lastly, all those who render assistance to thieves or 
who act as their protectors and defenders, as well as all those 
who receive or harbour them. 


All these various classes of persons are bound to make 
restitution to those who have been robbed, and are to be ear- 
nestly urged to the fulfilment of this most indispensable duty. 

Nor are they who praise and applaud deeds of theft 
altogether exempt from the guilt of this sin—a remark which 
applies also to children or wives who filch money from their 
parents or husbands. 


VI.—ALMS-DEEDS. 


In this Commandment is also implied an obliga- 
= abe de ee tion directing us to be compassionate towards 
and needy. the poor and needy, and to relieve their diffi- 
culties and necessities by the resources and means with 
which God may have endowed us. This subject being one 
which should be treated very fully and frequently, the pastor 
will consult the works of St. John Chrysostom, St. Cyprian, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and other excellent writers on alms- 
deeds, in order to be able to discharge this duty properly. 
Let him, therefore, endeavour to inflame the faithful with 
feelings of eagerness and readiness to succour those who have 
to depend. on the charity of others ; and let him also show them 
the great necessity of alms-deeds,—that is to say, of coming 
generously to the help of the poor and needy with money and 
assistance —by recalling to their minds the great truth that at 
the General Judgment on the last day God will reject and 
consign to everlasting torments those who shall have omitted 
or neglected this duty ; while, on the contrary, He will cover 
with praise and lead into His heavenly kingdom those who shall 
‘have dealt kindly towards the poor. This two-fold sentence has 
been pronounced by the lips of Christ our Lord Himself: Come 
we blessed of My Father, possess the kingdom prepared for you; 
and: Depart from Me ye accursed into everlasting fire.' 


1 Matt. xxv. 34.6 
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Let the pastor also cite apt passages of Scripture 
Sa raat ere such as: Give, and it shall be given unto you ; 
direction. and let him dwell on God’s promise, the richest 
and most glorious the mind of man can conceive : There is no 
man who hath left house .. . who shall not receive an hundred times 
as much now in this time... and in the world to come life 
everlasting ,2 and let him also add these other words of Christ 
our Lord: Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of iniquity, 
that when you shall fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
dwellings.§ 

Let him also set forth the different aspects of this sacred: 
duty so as to let the faithful see that those who are not in a 
position to give to the poor, may at least lend them the where- 
withal to sustain life, according to the direction of Christ our 
Lord: Lend, hoping for nothing thereby. The happiness of so 
doing is thus expressed by holy David: Acceptable 1s the man 
that showeth mercy and lendeth.® 


18.The means to Dut should we not have the means of coming: 
succour the to the help of those who have to depend on the 
needy to be : : : 
procured by Charity of others for the necessaries of life, 
labour. Christian piety suggests that we should labour 
with the work of our hands to procure the means of relieving 
the distress of the indigent. Acting thus, we shall furthermore 
succeed in avoiding idleness. To this the Apostle exhorts all 
by his own example when in his letter to the Thessalonians, he 
says: For yourselves know how you ought to imitate us ,® and. 
in another letter to the same people he writes: Use your en- 
deavour to be quiet, and that you do your own business and work: 
with your own hands as we commanded you ," and to the Ephesians: 
Let him that stole, steal now no more ; but rather let him labour, 
working with his hands the thing which ts good, that he may have 
to give to him that suffereth need8 


Neaer nS42 efit Finally, we should practise frugality, and be as 
tng a pene sparing as possible in our use of the goods of 

others, so as to avoid being burthensome or 
troublesome to anyone,—a feeling of considerateness, which 
though conspicuous in all the Apostles, was specially noticeable 
in St. Paul, who writes as follows to the Thessalonians : 
You remember, brethren, our labour and our toil ; working night 
wd day lest we should be burthensome to any of you, we: 


1Luke vi. 38. *Mark x. 29. ®Luke xvi. 9. ‘ Luke vi. 35. 


5 . 
6 Thess. iii. 7. 71 Thess.iv. 11. ® Eph. iv. 28. Ps. cxi. 5. 
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preached amongst you the Gospel of God; and in another 
passage the same Apostle writes : In labour and in toil, working 
night and day, lest we should be burthensome to any of you. 


VII.—SANCTION ATTACHING TO THIS PRECEPT 


22.—Inducements But to inspire the faithful with a profound 

to discharge horror of every kind of stealing, it will be well 

ia ag tor the pastor to bring forward, from the prophets 
and other inspired books, passages showing the detestation 
in which God holds theft and robbery, and the terrible 
threats He has pronounced against those guilty of them. 
Thus the Prophet Amos cries out: Hear this, you that crush 
the poor, and make the needy of the land to fail, saying: When 
will the month be over and we shall sell our wares, and the Sabbath, 
and we shall open the corn ; that we may lessen the measure and 
increase the sickle and may convey in deceiiful balances ?3 There 
are many passages to the same purpose in Jeremias, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiasticus. 

Indeed it cannot be doubted but that the seeds of the evils 
which lie so heavily on this age of ours are, to a large extent, 
to be sought in these crimes. 

On the other hand, to habituate his flock to display towards 
the poor and needy all the offices of liberality and benevolence, 
which are inculcated by the second part of this precept, the 
pastor will place before their eyes the glorious rewards which 
God has promised to give in this life and in the next to the kind- 
hearted and charitable. 


VIIIL—PLEAS OFTEN ALLEGED IN EXCUSE OF THEFT 


: : Notwithstanding all that has been said, there 

Des iain are not wanting those who would even try to 
position, excuse their thefts ; and hence it will be necessary 

to point out plainly that God will accept no excuse for this sin ; 
and not only this but that far from their guilt being lessened by 
such excuses they only succeed in considerably aggravating it :— 
(a) First of all comes the insufferable vanity of certain of 

the high and noble, who imagine they extenuate their guilt by 
alleging that it is not out of cupidity or avarice they stoop to 
take what belongs to another, but simply to preserve the 
grandeur of their family and the glory of their ancestry, whose 


1y Thess. ii. 9. 22 Thess. iii. 8. 3 Amos viii. 4. 
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dignity and repute would perish if not upheld by the support 
derived from the property of others. 

This is a pernicious error, and one that must be rooted 
out of their minds by showing them that the one way to pre- 
serve and increase their property and possessions and ancestral 
glory is by obeying the will of God and observing His Com- 
mandments; and that if His Commandments and His will are 
held at nought, the solidest and best established fortunes 
speedily go to ruin—that even kings are hurled from their thrones 
and from the highest pinnacle of honour, and their places 
sometimes filled by men whom God raises up from the lowest 
walks of life, or even by those whom, in their day of power, 
they had regarded with feelings of the bitterest hatred. 

The extent to which the anger of God is enkindled against 
persons of this frame of mind is simply incredible—let us listen 
to the testimony of Isaias, who thus records God’s own words: 
The princes are faithless companions of thieves ; they all love 
bribes ; they run after rewards. Therefore saith the Lord, the 
God of Hosts, the Mighty One of Israel; Ah, I will comfort Myself 
over My adversaries, and I will be avenged of My enemies ; and 
I will turn My hand to thee, and I will clean purge away thy dross. 


(0) Nor is it impossible to find others who while 
22.—The plea of ; 

greater ease not alleging the excuse of ancestral splendour 

and elegance. and glory, yet found their plea on the desire 
to lead a life of greater ease and elegance. 

Let them be disabused of this notion, and let it be pointed 
out to them how impious are the words and actions of those 
who do not hesitate to prefer any earthly advantage or ease 
to God’s will and glory, which we deeply injure by neglecting 
His precepts. In any event, what real advantage can there be 
in theft, seeing that it is attended by so many evil consequences ? 
The thief, says Ecclesiasticus, will be covered with confusion and 
repentance. But even supposing that no disadvantage were 
to overtake such a one, yet the thief always dishonours the 
Name of God, opposes His most holy Will, and despises His 


salutary precepts—a fact which is the source of all error, dis- 
honesty and impiety. 


oer HE ees (c) Sometimes, too, we hear the thief maintain 
ihe) rich, or that he is not guilty of sin, because of the 
rough habit. fact that, though he steals, it is from the rich 
and wealthy, who suffer no injury thereby and do not even 
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feel the loss. How contemptible, yet how pernicious an 
excuse ! 

(¢) Another imagines he has a satisfactory excuse in this: 
that he has contracted the habit of stealing and finds great 
difficulty in resisting the propensity and temptation. If such 
a one will not listen to the words of the Apostle, saying: Let 
him that stole, steal now no more, he shall one day, whether he 
likes it or not, have to habituate himself to eternal torments. 


24.—Stealing be- (€) There are other who excuse their thefts on the 
peek CAG ground that a favourable opportunity presented 
occasion or itself to them—the proverb is well-known 
in re- which says that the occasion makes the thief. 
a Such persons are to be absolutely disabused of 
this wicked opinion by reminding them that we are bound to 
resist our evil inclinations. Were we straightway to put into 
action the suggestions which passion inspires, what limit, what 
end would there be to crime and disorder? Such an excuse 
is of the basest description, or rather is an open avowal of ex- 
treme weakness of will and of crying injustice. In fact he who 
says he does not sin, merely because he has not the opportunity 
of sinning, practically admits that he is prepared to sin as often 
as an occasion presents itself. 

(f) Some allege they steal in revenge for the fact that they 
themselves have been victims of a similar injury. The answer 
to be made to such as these is first of all to remind them that 
it is not lawful to return injury for injury, and secondly that no 
one can be a judge in his own cause, and finally, that still less is 
it permissible to punish one man for the injustice done you by 


another. 


(g) Lastly, some consider theft sufficiently 
erate *© defended and excused by the fact that they 
are overwhelmed by debts and have no other 

means of paying them off than by resorting to theft. The 
answer to make is that there is no debt so heavy, no debt 
by which man is so oppressed, as that debt which we daily 
make mention of in the Lord’s Prayer: Forgive us our 
debts ; and consequently to be willing to increase the debt 
‘we owe to God by sin, in order to pay the debts we owe to 
men, is the act of a veritable madman ; that it is infinitely 
better to be cast into prison than to be delivered to the eternal 
fire of hell; that it is far more terrible to be condemned 
before the tribunal of God than before that of man ; and hence, 
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that they should fly suppliantly to the help and mercy of God, 
who is ever ready to grant them all they stand in need of. 
There are various other excuses also, which, however, the 
prudent and zealous pastor will have no difficulty in meeting, 
and thus eventually forming to himself a flock, pursuing good 


works} 
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THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT—II 


Q. What does the Seventh Com- 
mandment command ? 


A. The Seventh Commandment 
commands us to respect the pro- 
perty of others, to give the labourer 
fair wages, and to observe justice 
in all that concerns what belongs 
to others. 


Q. Is it enough for one who has 
sinned against the Seventh Com- 
mandment to confess his sin 


A. It is not enough for one who 
has sinned against the Seventh 
Commandment to confess his sin ; 
he must also do his best to restore 
what belongs to others, and tc 
repair the loss he has caused. 


Q. What is meant by repairing 
the losses caused ? 


A. Repairing the losses caused 
means the compensation which 
must be made to another for the 
goods or profits lost owing to the 
theft or other acts of injustice 
committed to his detriment. 

Q. To whom must stolen pro- 
perty be restored ? 

A. To him from whom it has 
been stolen ; to his heirs, if he is 
dead ; or if this is really impossible 
the value of it ought to be devoted 
to the poor or to some charity. 

Q. What should one do who finds 
something of great value ? 

A. He should diligently seek the 
owner and faithfully restore it to 
him. 
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Chirty-ninth Instruction on the Commandments 


THE OBLIGATION OF RESTITUTION AND REPARATION 


HavinG now set forth the various ways of transgressing the Seventh 
Commandment, I proceed to speak of the grave obligation arising 
out of all such transgressions, that is to say, the obligation of resti- 
tution and of reparation—the object of restitution being to put our 
neighbour once more in possession of whatever we may have unjustly 
taken or unjustly retained against his will; while that of the latter 
is to compensate him for any injuries we may have caused him. 

The very law that prohibits theft imposes the obligation of 
restitution and reparation, since not to restore ill-gotten goods or 
not to repair as far as possible the injury one has caused, is a wrong 
done to one’s neighbour and a continuation of the very act which is 
forbidden by the Commandment: Thou shalt not steal. Now, if the 
number of those who do not hesitate to injure another in his goods 
is far from small, in spite of the ensuing obligation of making repara- 
tion, what would it be if there were no such obligation, if they were 
at liberty to enjoy in peace the proceeds of their unjust deeds, and 
if the person wronged had nothing to do but to bear his loss in silence ? 
Restitution, then, is the just and necessary consequence of the viola- 
tion of this precept, and this for two reasons—to secure the law 
and hinder it from being too readily broken, as well as to protect 
the interests of the person wronged, who must be compensated for 
the loss he has been made to suffer. 

In this connexion we have three things to study : (1) How grave 
and binding is the obligation of making restitution, no matter what 
the difficulty that has to be encountered in doing so; (2) the rules 
to be observed in order to make it properly ; and (3) what are the 
pleas, excuses, and subterfuges usually put forward for the purpose 
of evading the obligation and what is their true value. In the present 
instruction we will examine the first of these three questions. 

Though all sins must inspire us with dread and apprehension, yet 
those sins which harm no one but the person who commits them seem 
to afford less cause for fear; inasmuch as to efface them all that is 
required is grace touching the heart, a sincere repentance, an exact and 
sorrowful confession, But as regards the sins by which another’s 
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interests are injured—these, indeed, afford grave grounds for appre- 
hension, because of the fact that to obtain pardon of them it is neces- 
sary to relieve the conscience of the burthen of all ill-gotten goods 
and to make the requisite reparation. Yet this step is as difficult as 
it is indispensable ; in fact it would not be easy to decide which is the 
greater—the difficulty of doing it or the necessity of executing it. 

In the first place there is nothing more difficult than the task 
of repairing wrongs inflicted and of restoring goods unjustly acquired. 
Who is not alive to this fact ?. The vicious inclination which so easily 
urges us to lay hold of another’s property ere it has been within our 
hands at all, binds us still more closely to it when once it has passed 
into our possession, so much so that once we have become masters of 
what belongs to another and once we have possessed it for some time, 
we soon come to regard it as our own property, and the guilty attach- 
ment we entertain towards it stands ever in the way and hinders us 
from determining to give it up. 

Moreover, this vicious attachment blinds and perverts the in- 
tellect to such an extent that just as it prevents us from recognizing 
the injustice of acts we commit, so does it prevent us from recognizing 
the obligation contracted in committing them. Hence it is that you 
will sometimes see persons, who are publicly known to be usurers or 
to be steeped to the neck in unworthy pursuits and unworthy dealings, 
throw themselves at the feet of the priest and confess everything but 
this particular sin ; and even should the priest ask them if they are 
troubled with any scruple or remorse regarding the property of 
others, they tranquilly answer: ‘‘ Oh, as for that I have nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to accuse myself of.” How, then, can we expect 
them to make restitution if, through voluntary blindness, they do 
not even recognize the obligation there is of making it ? 

And even when they do recognize and feel their obligation in 
this respect, how many human considerations will not arise to prevent 
them from discharging it ?—the fear of losing cheir rank or position, 
love of their family or children, a false notion of honour, domestic 
necessity, either completely invented or very much exaggerated by 
self-love—all this involves a mental struggle and sore confusion of 
soul, and binds the unhappy person ever closer and closer in the 
network of goods not his own. 

This is the reason why restitution is so rare. Daily experience 
shows that while there are many who steal, cheat, injure, there are 
few indeed who really make restitution, not even in death—even in 
that dread hour, when the dying are ready to answer yes to all the 
priest’s suggestions, the mention of the bitter word restitution is almost 
always met by a sorrowful, “T cannot;”’ and thus even at the very 
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gates of eternity, they continue to blind themselves, deceive them. 
selves, and to betray their own interests, basely trampling on the 
sacraments they receive, and on the pious exhortations addressed 
to them—so difficult is it to part with ill-gotten goods even in one’s 
last moments ! 

Yet all this difficulty neither removes nor lessens the necessity 
of making restitution. If, on the one hand, it is a very difficult step 
to take, it is, on the other hand, so necessary that without it damna- 
tion is certain and inevitable—how can it be avoided as long as the 
sin remains on the soul? ‘‘ There is no remission of the sin until 
what has been taken away is restored,’ the Fathers and Doctors 
with one voice proclaim. No, this is no mere work of supererogation 
or of counsel,—no work that can be dispensed with at pleasure, or 
that can be replaced and supplied by other good works, or that 
permits of commutation ; nor is it, as some seem to imagine, a sort of 
penance imposed by the confessor and of such a nature that it is in 
his power to lessen it or to divide it, or altogether to dispense with it. 
No, it is an act of justice, a precept imposed by the natural as well 
as by the divine law, and as immutable as the divine will itself. 

For, what do reason and natural equity teach us regarding our 
dealings with others ? This: not to do to others that which we would 
not wish others to do to us. Now, if we were robbed or injured, 
should we not wish to see the goods taken restored or the injury done 
us repaired ? 

Moreover, will God, who is the essence of justice, dispense us 
from this obligation? On the contrary He wishes us to observe 
justice, give each one his own, and indemnify all whom we may 
have offended. And hence He has laid down the unvarying law 
that He will not pardon the sins as long as the sinner culpably neglects 
to make restitution—“‘ there is no remission of the sin until what has 


been taken away is restored.” it 
And if God Himself does not dispense us from this duty, how 


can you imagine you can be dispensed by the Church, whose authority 
is derived altogether from God? True, the Church has received 
from Jesus Christ ample power to forgive every sort of sin and even 
to annul or commute the obligations which men contract towards 
God by vows ; but she has no power over those obligations which a 
man has contracted towards his neighbour, as long at least as it is 
possible for him to make restitution or reparation. 

If, then, there appears at the feet of the priest a penitent, having 
on his soul crimes the most enormous, but which involve no injury 
or loss to another and hence no obligation of making restitution, 
sincere sorrow for the past, combined with a firm resolution regarding 
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the future, will enable the priest in safe conscience tosend him away 
absolved—thy sins are forgiven thee—go in peace. But if the penitent 
is loaded with unlawful gains, or if he is guilty of having done injury 
to another in his property, he may weep as much and as long as he 
wishes ; he may make as many promises as he pleases never to commit 
similar unjust deeds for the future ; but if he has not a serious, effi- 
cacious intention to make reparation he is not and never will be 
capable of receiving sacramental absolution, nor of being reconciled 
to God—‘‘ there is no remission of the sin until what has been 
taken away is restored.’’ Nay, with good reason should he be told 
that his contrition is false, lying, sacrilegious, since it omits an 
essential point rigorously required by God. “If,” say the Fathers, 
“that which belongs to another can be, but is not, restored, the 
penance is not real but feigned.” 

In a word, we should more or less say of this obligation that which 
is said regarding Baptism itself. To be saved, Baptism is necessary, 
either actually or in desire ; in the same way, if one who has caused 
any injury to his neighbour wishes to be saved he must either make 
actual restitution or, if it is not in his power to do this, he must have 
the firm, efficacious, determined will to do it as soon as ever he can, 
and hence to employ every possible means to put themselves in a 
position to fulfil his purpose. To be saved, therefore, restitution, 
either actually or in desire, is as necessary as Baptism itself; and 
what more need be said to show its imperative necessity ? 

Reject all hope, then, of being able to obtain reconciliation in any 
other way. Plenary indulgences may be announced ; the most ample 
jubilees may be proclaimed ; yet you remain bound by sin in the sight 
of God as long as you unjustly retain what belongs to another. 
And here I should like to undeceive those who, though heavily 
loaded with debts of long standing, yet later on, turning to pious 
practices, have acquired in the eyes of the public a great reputation 
for religion and sanctity, because of the fact that they frequent 
churches and sacraments, and lead a regular and exemplary life. 
The world regards them in this light, and sings their praises and almost 
canonizes them as saints, because it is unaware of the obligations 
they had contracted of old with regard to the property of others ; but 
not thus do they appear in the eyes of God, who sees still open cer- 
tain old accounts which they have never closed with their neighbour. 
In spite of the good name they enjoy and in spite of all their demon- 
strations and appearances of piety, their state is always deplorable 
in the eyes of that God who does not admit and who will not 
admit any composition or accommodation in the matter of due 
reparation. 
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And now do you understand this teaching ? In theory doubtless 
all know it, all admit it ; but in practice, not all understand it as it 
should be understood :— 

(x) It is not properly understood by those who imagine them- 
selves safe, merely because they have confessed the deeds of injustice 
and fraud they have committed, though they never cast as much as a 
thought on the necessity of restitution, as if by mere Confession 
alone every debt is wiped out, every obligation extinguished. What 
a strange illusion! Confession does not exempt from these obliga- 
tions—it does not even efface the sin itself, except on the condition 
that the will is there to discharge such obligations. The reason is 
plain—sins are not blotted out without true contrition; and, when 
it is a question of sins which have proved injurious to another, con- 
trition is not genuine if it does not include the firm and resolute will 
to repair the consequences of such sins. 

What use is it, then, that you have been absolved by the priest ? 
For you have obtained absolution either by deceiving the priest, or 
by a false promise to make restitution—a promise you did not intend 
to keep—or by a protestation of inability which does not really exist ; 
or in some way or other it may happen that the priest remains un- 
conscious of your obligation. But whatever the motives that have 
led him to give you absolution, it is clear from all that has been said 
that you cannot count, with safe conscience, on such Confessions or 
such absolutions. 

(2) Nor is this teaching properly understood by those who, 
content with a barren and fruitless will, never make the slightest 
attempt to carry it into execution by making restitution either 
wholly, or at least in part if they are unable to do more for the present. 
“T will pay,” they say, ‘‘ I will do my duty, I will make reparation ; ”’ 
but they never keep their word. Now far from having the right to 
rely on their pretended good intentions, they should on the contrary 
accuse themselves of the additional sin of injustice which they continue 
to commit in retaining the property of others for so long atime. “By 
delaying restitution a further sin of unjust detention is committed,’’ 
says St. Thomas. Not only is this precept affirmative in so far as 
it orders us to restore, but it is also negative inasmuch as it forbids 
us to retain, and in this sense it binds always and at all times 
those who are guilty of retaining what belongs to another, or who 
are under the obligation of making reparation for injuries inflicted. 

This is why St. Charles Borromeo, amongst the instructions which 
he issued to confessors, included that in which he tells them that in 
the case of those penitents who are always promising without ever 
keeping their promise, they must not absolve them until they have 
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actually made restitution, or at least until they have shown unmis- 
takable signs of a resolute will. 

And now what conclusion should be drawn from all that has 
thus far been said? This: since it is absolutely necessary to make 
restitution, and on the other hand since it is so difficult to bring 
oneself to do so, the first thing to be done is carefully to avoid ex- 
posing yourself to the necessity of restitution by never taking what 
does not belong to you, and not to be of the number of those who 
allow themselves to be induced to take the property of others by 
the deceitful hope, which the devil carefully foments, of being able to 
pay all their debts when they become richer or better off. Foolish 
men that they are !—blind to the fact that they are thus plunging 
into so narrow a defile that it will be difficult for them to find their 
way out. 

If, then, after a full and unprejudiced examination you find that 
you are guilty of retaining the property of others, or that you have 
been the culpable cause of any loss or injury to them, at once set about 
making the necessary reparation, no matter what the cost and no 
matter what the difficulty, bearing always in mind and seriously 
meditating on this terrible alternative: restitution or damnation. 

I have thought it well to insist strongly on this obligation, 
because of the fact that for the most part it is not regarded as 
seriously as it deserves. Men in general like to excuse, defend, and 
justify themselves by certain principles which have no other founda- 
tion than self-love and passion. It was, therefore, absolutely 
necessary to direct your attention to this subject to-day, in order 
that you may not one day be compelled to open your eyes only when 
it is too late 
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Fortieth Anstruction on the Commandments 


THE MAKING OF RESTITUTION 


BEARING in mind the principles set forth in our last instruction 
regarding the strict, indispensable obligation of restitution, let us 
now turn to see how this obligation is to be fulfilled, or, in other 
words, what are the rules to be observed in the matter of restitution. 

The principal rules regarding restitution have reference to 
various considerations,—to the person who is to make restitution ; 
to him to whom restitution is to be made ; to the thing to be restored , 
and finally to the time when restitution is to be made. On each of 
these points a few remarks must be made :— 

(1) Regarding those bound to make restitution, they are, first 
and foremost, all those who have injured another in his property. 
Now injury of this kind, as we have seen, can be inflicted in various 
ways—by taking another’s property; by unjustly retaining it; by 
unjustly injuring it; and all this holds good whether we perpetrate 
these deeds of injustice directly of ourselves or lead others to 
perpetrate them; and hence from these various heads, as from so 
many poisoned sources, springs the obligation of restitution. 

This obligation, therefore, is incumbent on all those who are 
conscious of having taken another’s property or of retaining it or 


of having been in any way the cause of loss or injury to another. 
Thus far the matter is clear and evident, and presents no diffi- 


culty. But the case is not so simple when several have co-operated 
in inflicting loss or injury on another. In a case of this kind how 
is the obligation to be apportioned ? Thus: each one of the parties 
is bound, in defect of the others, to repair the whole damage done, 
or the whole loss caused, retaining of course the right to exact from 
the others their respective shares in the damage. Even though each 
one of them has obtained only a part of the spoils, yet the loss 
suffered by the owner is imputable to each of them in all its entirety. 

But if each one has not had an equal share in causing the damage, 
restitution is to be made by him who has exercised the first and chief 
influence in bringing it about ; if he does his duty the others are free 
from further obligation ; whereas if he neglects or refuses to do so, the 
obligation extends successively and gradually to the others in pro- 
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portion to the part taken by them. Thus, he who orders the wrong 
to be done, is bound before all the others; then he who carries out 
the order : and lastly he who could and should, but did not, prevent 
it from being done. This much will suffice in this connexion, without 
entering here into further details ; since your confessor will in each 
particular case be always able to direct you as to what you are to 
do. 

Secondly, as debts are not extinguished by the death of the 
person who owes them, but follow succession, all those who have 
acquired ill-gotten goods by inheritance are bound to restitution ; 
and if they refuse, they inherit the injustice, become guilty of the same 
sin, and hence incur the same damnation as the original dishonest 
possessor—they possess a field of the reward of iniquity, to use the 
expression of Sacred Scripture. 

If this teaching is true on the one hand, it is terrible on the 
other—how many men should have to abandon their present position, 
and change their present condition, if they were to set aside, out of 
the fortune handed down to them, all that has been originally 
acquired by unlawful means, or unjust law suits, or false titles, or 
fraudulent bankruptcies and the like! You may indeed say that 
it is not your duty to question the conduct of those who have left you 
their property or possessions. This is quite true in the absence of 
grounds for suspicion ; but if you have good reason to fear the con- 
trary is the case, you can no longer dispense with such investigation. 
If you inherit the credit, the rights, and the goods of the dead, why 
should you not also inherit their debts and obligations ? 

(2) The second circumstance to be taken into account concerns 
the persons to whom restitution is to be made. Being an act. of 
commutative justice, by which the person who has been robbed 
or injured is put once more in possession of that which justly belongs 
to him, restitution must necessarily be made to those who suffered 
the loss or injury, if they are still in existence—if they are not, then 
to their heirs. ‘‘ Restitution,” says St. Thomas, “‘ must be made to 
him from whom the thing has been taken ;” while it is a legal as 
well as a theological principle that each and every object of possession 
cries out for its rightful owner. 

What, then, are we to think of those who to evade the difficulty of 
restitution give some alms to the poor for the benefit of the soul of the 
person they have injured or robbed? They imagine they pay their 
debts by this sort of composition; but they deceive themselves 
Their action is not restitution, but an arbitrary and unjust commu- 
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tation which they certainly would not consent to if done in their 
own case. Suppose you have suffered some loss or injury, would 
you be satisfied that compensation should be made to you in this 
way ? or would you consider that the debt due to you has been wiped 
out by this means? You would say, and with every right, that if 
you want to apply any of your property towards the benefit of your 
soul, you are quite able to do so of yourself, but that you have no 
need that others should, according to their own caprice, dispose in 
this way of what belongs to you. 

Yet this is precisely what is done by very many, especially at 
the hour of death. A man wishes to enjoy the fruits of his dishonesty 
as long as he lives, and then when he comes to die, he leaves a hand- 
some legacy to the poor, to a hospital, to some charitable institution, 
and all this to free his soul from the debt of injustice with which it 
is loaded. What a gross error! If the persons injured are known it 
is to them that restitution must be made. Alms-deeds, charitable 
bequests, and the like, are good and holy things, but they must be 
made with one’s own money—not with another’s: Honour the Lord 
with thy substance.1 Heaven is not bought with dishonest offerings, 
nor will God accept the offerings which cost the tears and are watered 
with the blood of those to whom they are due. 

I have said “if the persons injured are known,” and the reason 
of the reservation is that the restitution incumbent on you can be 
of two sorts—the one of things certain ; the other of things uncertain. 

It sometimes happens that you know you are bound to restore a 
certain amount but you do not know to whom—because the person to 
whom you are debtor is unknown to you, as happens in the case of 
those who appropriate things found without making the necessary 
endeavours to discover the owner, or of those who have done wrong to 
many, but little by little, as is done by a retail dealer who uses false 
weights or who sells at an exorbitant price. In these and in similar 
cases, if you do not really know to whom to make restitution, it will 
be lawful for you to convert the debt into good works for the spiritual 
advantage of your creditors or of those whom you have injured. 

But if the person you have injured is known to you, I once more 
repeat that no commutation will satisfy your obligations towards 
him—it is to him or to his heirs that you must inevitably make 
restitution. 

At the same time it should be remarked that it is not necessary 
that you should make restitution in person, in case you fear any 
dishonour or disgrace is likely to become attached to your name 
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thereby. Whatever be the means by which the amount reaches the 
owner’s hands, matters little, provided it does reach him, and _pro- 
vided he is indemnified. There are, as you well know, many secret 
ways of doing this without any risk whatever to your honour or 
reputation. If all goes to all, you can always effect your purpose 
through your confessor or some other person in whom you have 
confidence. 

(3) But it is not enough to make restitution to him to whom it 
is due ; you must furthermore restore all that you owe—hence the 
third consideration, which is that restitution must be complete, not 
partial or by half. 

(a) You must, therefore, restore another’s property exactly as 
you have it, if it is still in your possession, or exactly as it subsists 
in its effects, if you no longer possess it, since it may happen that in 
using another’s goods you have spared or saved your own. This 
tule applies not only to him who possesses another’s goods in bad 
faith, but also to him who possesses them in good faith, the moment he 
comes to learn that he is not their rightful owner. Both the one 
and the other must restore such goods to their real owner, and this 
not merely in value but in kind and exactly as it was, because the 
owner has a special right to his own property as long as it exists. 
But if it no longer exists, you must restore its equivalent. There is, 
however, this difference between the possessor in good faith and the 
possessor in bad faith, that if during possession in good faith the 
object has perished in your hands, and if you have derived no profit 
from its possession, you are bound to no restitution ; whereas he who 
possesses in bad faith,’must restore the value of the object no matter 
how it has perished, be it through his own fault or by mere accident. 

(5) In addition to this the unjust usurper also renders himself 
responsible for all the consequences arising out of his unjust proceeding. 
Hence he is bound to refund all the fruits or profits which the owner 
would have derived fiom his goods, deducting, however, the necessary 
expenses ; he is also bound to repair all the losses suffered by the 
owner in consequence of having been deprived of his property ; for 
instance, the latter has had to undergo large expenses, borrow at a high 
rate of interest, sell his furniture and belongings, and even remain un- 
employed, or embarrassed in his occupation for weeks and months. 
Now who is to pay for all these losses ?_ Who but you who have been 
the unjust cause of them ; they are all imputable to you: and you 
are consequently bound to repair them. Oh, you may say, this is a 
large order, a most embarrassing duty. Quite true; but it is 
nothing more than bare justice, which demands that there be 
proportion and equality between the injury you have done your 
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neighbour and the reparation you make to him. * This conclusion 
is based on the very nature of restitution which involves the 
obligation of restoring your neighbour to the precise position 
or state in which he would still be, had he not been robbed or 
injured. If, then, these obligations are very grave and very 
difficult, it follows that it will be well to pause before incurring them ; 
but the deed once done, there is no other means of obtaining salvae 
tion than that of complete reparation, unless indeed the person 
wronged consents to an accommodation. 

I should here remark that many who are unable to restore the 
whole amount together, do it little by little, in small instalments. 
In this they are acting very properly ; but it sometimes happens that 
though they begin well and continue well for some time, they soon 
grow tired and think no more about the matter. Now, if the sum 
remaining is grave, they continue to be guilty of mortal sin. 

(4) The fourth and last circumstance to be taken into account, 
concerns the time within which restitution is to be made. Well, it 
should be made as soon as possible. To defer it without just grounds 
is a continuation of the sin, not only by reason of the continued loss 
suffered in consequence by the owner, but also because of the con- 
tinued transgression of a precept which forbids one to retain the 
property of another. Between the unjust taking and the unjust 
keeping of another’s goods there is no difference ; and hence, even 
according to the very mildest opinion, you commit a new sin 
each time that, recalling to mind the obligation you are under, you 
fail to discharge it, when able to do so. 

I have, however, said, ‘to defer it without just grounds; ” 
and such would be, for instance, the creditor’s consent either 
expressly declared or reasonably supposed ; your own grave necessity 
or that of your family ; or, finally, the fact that considerable loss is 
likely to accrue to you from immediate restitution ; but in the latter 
case you must always be sure that your creditor is not involved in 
like necessity, since, if this is so, he has a prior claim. In all these 
various circumstances you can, with the direction of your confessor, 
legitimately defer restitution ; nor can anyone say that such delay is 
unjust, since in these circumstances the delay is not contrary to the 
wish of your creditor, and if he is opposed to it, his opposition is un- 
reasonable. But in every other case, restitution must be made without 
undue delay. 

And now, what are we to say of those who defer restitution and 
reparation until the hour of death? There are many who get over 
the difficulty of restitution by saying, “I will settle all at my death - 
I will lay the obligation on my heirs.” Better late than never, to 
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be sure; yet all those who act thus afford good grounds to fear 
regarding their salvation ; and this because of two great reasons :— 

The first is, that by continuing to retain during life that which 
they have unjustly acquired, they simply add sin to sin; while by 
making restitution only at the hour of death and when it is no longer 
possible to retain their ill-gotten goods, they show that the reparation 
they make is the result of necessity rather than of good-will. So true 
is this, that while many show themselves well disposed-on this head 
during a grave illness which they did not hope to survive; yet the 
moment they find themselves restored to health they quickly lose 
sight of their good intentions—an evident sign that their resolutions, 
like so many others, are the effect, not of a Christian change of will, 
but merely of the danger that impended over them—and hence, the 
danger once over, their good resolutions vanish and are heard of no 
more. 

The other reason is that they thus expose themselves to the 
danger of omitting restitution even in death Not to speak of the 
fact that death may surprise you suddenly and before you have time 
to settle your affairs, who can assure you that your instructions will 
be faithfully carried out. Oh! how very much deceived are all those 
who in matters where self-interest is concerned, trust more to the 
conscience and hands of others than to themselves! If you who are 
conscious of your obligation in this regard, and who are fully aware 
how indispensably necessary it is, cannot bring yourself actually to 
resolve to restore that which is not yours, how can you hope that 
others will be more ready than you? Will not your heirs possess in 
a still higher degree that inordinate love which you manifest for the 
property of others ?—those heirs who, even before actually entering 
into possession, regard all such things as their own, and as lawfully 
acquired property. 

Do not, then, allow yourself to be deceived by |the notion that 
you are certain to make restitution at the hour of death. See to this 
obligation now ; make this sacrifice to God in the time He ordains— 
in that time when such a sacrifice will be truly meritorious and 


acceptable. 
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Forcy-first Instruction on the Commandments 


PRETEXTS FOR EVADING RESTITUTION 


{tT now remains for us to examine the pretexts and the excuses usually 
put forward as a plea for evading the obligation of restitution. These 
excuses are chiefly three—pretended inability ; an alleged right to 
keep up one’s position; and an ill-understood fear of ruining one’s 
family. Let us now discuss each of these excuses :— 

It is of the highest importance to sift them carefully, since it 
would be simply useless to recognize and confess in theory the strict 
necessity of restitution, if in practice you always manage to have 
some excuse or other for evading the obligation or completely 
omitting it. 

I. Pretended inability—the excuse most frequently alleged 
by penitents on being urged by the priest to make reparation, 
compensation, or restitution. “ Most willingly would I do so,” they 
answer, “if I could only; but I really cannot; I really am not ina 
position to do so.” Now, what is the answer to such assertions ? 
If you really are unable, you are relieved of the obligation, since 
there is no law, human or divine, that can oblige you to do what 
is impossible. There are, however, several considerations to be 
carefully borne in mind on this head :— 

(x) If it is a question of debt, inability does indeed excuse you 
from prompt payment; but it is no excuse for the rudeness and 
roughness with which you receive your creditor and send him about 
his business. If you are unable to pay him, you are at least able to 
treat him with courtesy and gentleness; if you cannot be a good 
paymaster, you can at least be respectful and humble in your attitude 
towards him. 

(2) Inability, even when genuine and legitimate, does indeed 
dispense you for the moment from the obligation of restitution ; but 
it does not completely remove or destroy the obligation—it simply 
suspends it as long as the inability lasts. But the moment such 
inability ceases or the moment it is in your power to make reparation, 
even though years and yeais had elapsed, the obligation revives ; 
and then if you do not discharge it, and if the matter is grave, you 
would at once fall back into an habitual state of sin and damnation. 
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Pitiable, therefore, is the condition of those who though long 
bound to pay some debt, repair some wrong, or make restitution of 
something or other, yet give no further heed to it merely because 
they were formerly unable to settle it, even though their circumstances 
are now completely changed—as if their obligation in the matter 
had disappeared for ever, because of the fact that they were once 
prevented by a passing inability. 

This remark is especially applicable ‘to those who succeed in 
re-establishing their position after having wiped out their debts by 
bankruptcy. Now, if such bankruptcy was fraudulent, as it not 
unfrequently is, all agree in holding that such debtors cannot rely 
with safe conscience on a legal decision which was simply based on 
fraud and deceit. 

(3) You must also consider whether your inability is complete 
or only partial ; that is to say, whether though unable to restore all, 
you cannot at least restore a part. The obligation of restitution is 
divisible, so that he who cannot pay all he owes is bound to pay all 
he can. Hence you will understand how much those are deceived 
who because they find themselves unable to make complete reparation 
decide to do nothing at all. 

But this inability, which is so readily alleged, is it genuine, 
legitimate, sinceie ? This is the principal point at issue. It is easy 
to say ‘“‘I cannot; the heavy charges with which I am burthened 
from day to day, the state of my affairs, will not permit me.” But 
the real question is whether this excuse which passes muster in the 
eyes of men, who cannot inspect the real state of our affairs, will be 
equally admissible in the eyes of God? Alas! only too often 
does this pretended inability turn out to be false, groundless, 
imaginary. 

And in fact, how can we admit the pretext of inability in those 
who while pretending they have not the wherewithal to satisfy their 
obligations, yet all the time can find money for amusements, pleasures, 
costly displays, and even for sinful and licentious practices? How 
conciliate such inability with the many and useless and selfish ex- 
penses of the kind which the same persons do not hesitate to incur ? 
Ought they not to think seriously on their condition, and avoid de- 
ceiving themselves by such lies, and thus rendering their confessions 
vain and sacrilegious, and their damnation certain and secure ? 

What is certain and indubitable is that a serious and efficacious 
will to make reparation is a matter of strict necessity. You should, 
therefore, avoid extravagance, cut down needless expenses, if neces- 
sary even diminish to some extent the ordinary expenses of your 
position, watch more carefully over your business, and devote greater 
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attention to your profession or employment, so as to put yourself 
in a position to meet your obligations. These are the incontestable 
signs of a sincere will. 

If, after having faithfully put all this in practice, you still 
find that in spite of all your cares and efforts, you are unable to 
attempt to make restitution, you may be quite easy and tranquil 
in mind as long as such inability lasts, provided you have the 
efficacious will to do all in your power. But if, on the contrary, 
you are of the number of those who neglect or disregard these 
measures, you certainly cannot rest at ease, because in this case your 
inability is either not genuine, or is at least voluntary and culpable. 
But let us now turn to the second class of excuses. 

II. Others excuse themselves on the plea that if they were to 
attempt to make restitution they would become less in the 
eyes of the world, forfeit their position, be reduced in rank, and so 
on. Even so, what follows ? 

(1) In the first place, you must not count amongst the calls 
and necessities of your position that which serves only to foment 
your passions and furnish food for luxury, ambition, and the inor- 
dinate love of pleasures and pastimes. If all these things are repre- 
hensible even in those who are able to pay for them with their own 
money, much more are they reprehensible in those who can procure 
them only at the expense of others! 

(2) In the second place, be your state or position in life what it 
may, be your mode of life as moderate and becoming as _ possible, 
it is not lawful for you to keep it up at the expense of your neighbour. 
The state which you should preserve before all other states is that of 
a Christian. It is not necessary that you should make a more or 
less distinguished figure in the world: but it is indispensable that 
you be obedient to God, that you observe the claims of justice, that 
you render to each one his own ; and hence if you can maintain your 
position in the world only by prejudicing your state as a Christian 
you must be prepared to renounce the former to preserve the idtten 

{3} In any event how can you call that state your own which 
is kept up on that which does not belong to you? Let us make no 
mistake—to be reduced from a position or rank that has been 
acquired by unjust means is not a real fall but rather a return to one’s 
lawful position ; such decadence cannot be regarded as a sufficient 
title to dispense you from the obligation of paying your debts. 

But you reply, “ What about my reputation ? what will people 
say ?’’ To what reputation and to what people do you refer ? Does 
not your soul, does not your eternal salvation, deserve first considera- 
tion, even at the loss of reputation, even in spite of all that people 
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may say? But that soul is not saved, that salvation is not secured, 
unless restitution is made; it is to this, therefore, that you should 
first pay attention, and not to your reputation nor the opinions of 
the world. 

Even if you seriously wish to consult your reputation, you must 
for this very reason be careful to make the restitution that is in- 
cumbent on you. You cannot be unaware of what even the world 
itself says of those who live on the fruits of injustice, who have debts 
or obligations which they neglect or refuse to satisfy, and who wish 
to grow rich or great or powerful at the expense of others. Are they 
not the constant theme of complaint, of sarcasm, of satire, and the 
object of general aversion? Hence by restoring those things that 
are not yours, you will promote not only the interests of your salva- 
tion, but even of your honour—for true honour is not founded on 
goodly appearances but on genuine probity, rectitude, and honesty. 

III. Finally, there are others, who indeed are still more deserv- 
ing of compassion, who say, ‘“‘If I have to make restitution I shall 
ruin my family and my children.” Doubtless such a reflection is 
calculated to touch the heart and distract the brain tosuch an extent 
as to make you recoil before the sacrifice which God demands of you. 
Yet pity of this kind would be false and dangerous and must not be 
listened to. 

First of all, do you think you are speaking sensibly or reasonably 
when you reply in words which practically amount to this that you 
prefer to be damned for all eternity rather than leave your children 
in want or difficulty ? Is it not rather downright madness to chose 
to be miserable for ever and ever in order that your children may 
be a little better off for a few short years here on earth ? And can you 
be even certain that they will be really so? Do you not know that 
ill-gotten goods bear within them the curse of God, the element of 
ruin, the germ of misfortune, of reverse, and of unhappiness, even 
here below ? 

In the next place carefully reflect on this consideration: either 
your children are good, God-fearing, Christian, and affectionate, 
and if so they should prefer your eternal salvation to their owr 
temporal welfare; or they are the contrary, and prefer their own 
interest to your eternal salvation, in which case they are unworthy 
of your care and affection. What folly, then, would it not be to 
incur your own eternal damnation for the sake of enriching such 
faithless and unnatural children! 

Apart from this, you expose your children to the danger of ever- 
lasting damnation. Possessions, in passing from your hands to 
theirs, do not change their nature. The obligation of restitution does 
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not die out with your death, but descends to your children, unless | 
indeed they are in invincible ignorance as to the defective character 
of your title. Now apart from this case, either they are ready to 
make the sacrifice which you have failed to make, and in this event 
you would be eternally lost without securing any real advantage to 
them ; or they continue to retain in bad faith that which you have 
handed down to them, and in this event they render themselves your 
accomplices in your injustice here on earth, only to be, later on, the 
companions of your unhappiness in the life to come. Now would 
you regard this attitude as genuine love for your children? Is it 
not rather to hate them with a deadly hatred ? 

Here, too, we are confronted by considerations of human respect. 
A man is in danger of death; he is besieged by interested relatives 
who surround his bed ; how is he to act in these circumstances, so 
as to avoid sacrificing his reputation ? Well, if he has a sincere and 
efficacious will to do his duty, his confessor will be able in his prud- 
ence and experience to suggest the means best adapted to conciliate 
the claims of honour with the dictates and security of his conscience. 

The same remark applies to those who as a result of a long- 
continued series of thefts, frauds, or deeds of injustice, find them- 
selves involved in an inextricable labyrinth of obligations from which 
they are unable to imagine how to escape. Well, if there is sufficient 
time, let them have recourse to the advice and experience of intel- 
ligent persons ; if there is no time, then let them refer the matter to 
the decision of their confessor. It is, however, desirable that they 
should never thus await their last hour, and never, through culpable 
delay, expose themselves to the risk of departing this life without 
having previously fulfilled all their obligations, 

In conclusion, all the various excuses which we have passed in 
review prove and confirm the truth that nothing is more difficult 
than to bring oneself to make due reparation, but that this difficulty 
does not do away with the obligation itself. The only thing that 
can excuse is genuine, absolute, impossibility, or free consent and 
condonation given by the injured person. In all other cases the 
obligation of making restitution remains firm and inviolable, and 
must be discharged if we wish to besaved. Once more, then, I repeat : 
There is no forgiveness of the sin until what has been taken away is 
restored—restitution or damnation. 

Now, how is it that such an alternative—an alternative that 
decides all—makes so small an impression ? Isit not clear that people 
either do not believe or, if they do, then they cannot be alive to the 
importance of the matter. Let us, then, by aid of a few reflections, 
try to render them sensible of their blindness. 
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Suppose you awaken during the night and find your house 
enveloped in flames, what would you do in such a terrible predica- 
ment ? Would not your first thoughts be to run to those safes, 
those boxes, those goods, those monies, those treasures, you have 
most at heart ? Yet, if you found yourself exposed to the danger 
of dying, suffocated by smoke or devoured by the flames or buried 
under the ruins of your house, would you not abandon all these things 
and hasten to escape andsecure your safety, no matter how deeply 
you may be attached to such things? Assuredly you would—so 
strong is the love of life, and so keen the apprehension of the danger 
you are in of losing it. 

Now here we have a proof of the weakness of your faith. To 
save the life of the body which must some day come to an end, you 
are ready to sacrifice all without reserve ; yet to save the life of the 
soul which is to last for ever, you are unwilling to bring yourself to 
make even a partial sacrifice of your possessions—so much are you 
terrified by the earthly fire that you will try to escape it at all cost, 
whereas so little are you frightened by the eternal fire of hell that 
you are ready to run the risk of it for a much more trivial reason, 
Now what are we to say to this? Simply to repeat: either you have 
no faith, and in this event I have nothing more to say to you ; or you 
certainly do not sufficiently grasp the extent of the risk you are 
running. 

Let the thought of this risk penetrate deeply into your soul— 
meditate carefully on the real meaning of the death of the reprobate, 
on eternal damnation, on the unending fires of hell, on eternal separa- 
tion from God ; if you but do this, I cannot doubt but that you will 
courageously and at once determine to make the sacrifice that God 
demands of you. 

The property which belongs to another and which you retain 
can remain in your hands but a short time—ere long it will pass into 
the hands of others. Be the first, therefore, to give it up ere it 
betrays you—abandon it so as to be restored to the grace of God 
and to render yourself worthy of His mercies in this life as well as 
in the life to come. Acting otherwise, what sad and terrible look: 
will you not turn for all eternity on these goods which were the fatal 
cause of your damnation, from out that dreadful lake of fire in which 


you will one day find yourself ? 
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Forty-second Jnstruction on the Commandments 


ALMS-DEEDS 


Tue Roman Catechism! observes that “in the Seventh Command- 
ment is implied the obligation to be compassionate towards the 
poor and needy and to relieve them in their necessities and diffi- 
culties by the means and resources with which God may have 
endowed us;” accordingly before bringing our explanation of this 
Commandment toa close we will briefly consider the subject of alms- 
deeds. We shall, therefore, glance at the nature of this obligation, 
its gravity, its matter, and the spiritual and temporal blessings that 
follow in its train. 

One of our most deeply rooted prejudices is to the effect that 
alms-giving is something superabundant or superfluous and not a 
strict and rigorous obligation. The result of this idea is that those 
who do give alms regard their act as highly meritorious, no matter 
how small or insufficient their alms may really be; while those who 
give none at all, never dream that they are thereby guilty of any 
fault. Hence the abandonment, the misery, the desolation of 
numbers of the poor who are reduced to the direst extremities. Now 
I maintain that alms-giving is a grave obligation and as essential as 
any other, so much so indeed that the neglect of it can of itself lead 
to the loss of one’s soul. 

To be thoroughly convinced of this truth it should be enough 
for you to ponder on a matter that often gives you groundless scandal. 
You often wonder at seeing the immense disparity in goods and 
fortune that is found in the world—a disparity by force of which one 
languishes in misery, wanting even the very necessities of life, while 
another is surrounded by an abundance of all things. Now is it not 
precisely here that you should find an infallible proof of the obliga- 
tion of which I speak? Assuredly it is, if you but believe that there 
is a God—a just and provident God—presiding over human affairs. 
For how can we suppose that God is oblivious of His creatures who 
are the work of His hands and who are no less dear to Him than are 
the well-to-do? Are we to imagine that He who provides food for 
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the birds of the air and even for the lowest insects on earth, will 
leave so many of His children abandoned to misery, and deprived 
of all hope of relief? How can we imagine any such thing without 
doing a grave injury to God, His providence, and His justice ? 
If, then, in the present order of things, God finds it necessary that 
there should exist a disparity or inequality in states and conditions 
here below, if He has willed the world to be made up of rich and 
poor, it must also be admitted that He has provided for the sustenance 
of each one of the latter, by directing the former to take care of them 
and protect them in such a way that the abundance of the one will 
provide for the indigence of the other: Let your abundance supply 
their want. 

This is how you should view the matter, even had God given 
no definite instructions on the point ; but as a matter of fact, His 
wishes in this regard are only too clear and evident :— 

In the first place this obligation of alms-giving is necessarily 
implied in the general precept of charity ; for, as St. Thomas observes, 
God in commanding us to love our neighbour, commands us at the 
same time to attend to all those things without which such love 
cannot subsist. Now this love must not consist in words alone, but 
in deeds and works: Let us not love in word nor in tongue but in deed 
and truth.2_ Now, how can this love subsist if, though able to help 
and assist our neighbour in his necessities, we leave him naked, 
hungry, in want, without making any effort to do what we can to 
procure him the help of which he stands in need ! 

But in addition to this, God has given us an express command 
both in the Old Law and in the New: There will not be wanting poor 
in the land of thy habitation,® said God to the Jewish people ; therefore 
I command thee to open thy hand to thy needy and poor brother. And 
has not Jesus Christ in the Gospel told us to convert into alms what- 
ever remains over and above our needs? That which remaineth, 
give alms*—in which words the Fathers have recognized a real precept 
—not merely a simple counsel. 

The following reflection will confirm this still more. It is 
certain that God will not condemn us for the omission of that which 
is of simple counsel ; but it is equally certain that the bare omission 
of alms-deeds will decide our everlasting lot—of this we have 
in the Gospels an incontestable proof. For on what shall be based 
the sentence of eternal rejection which Jesus Christ will pronounce 
against the reprobate on the day of general judgment ? Precisely 
on this omission: I was hungry and you gave Me not to eat: I was 


ac eee i 4 * 
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thirsty and you gave Me not to drink: I was naked and you (aaiked 
Me not.1 And what is most remarkable of all is that no mention is 
made of any other fault than this, as if that judgment was to be con- 
cerned with this point alone. Not that we have to render no account 
of our other faults, says St. John Chrysostom ; but this is specially 
mentioned, because of all obligations it is the most neglected. It was, 
then, highly important to warn us in this respect, to guard us against 
being deceived, and to let us see that apart from all other obligations 
this one obligation of alms-deeds, if transgressed by us, will be a 
sufficient reason for our condemnation. 

Nor can this seem too severe if we only reflect on the countless 
evils resulting from the omission of that portion of alms-giving to 
which each one is bound. Who indeed can number them? Who 
can count the horrid blasphemies launched against God and His 
providence in moments of deep despair ? Who can count the number 
of unfortunate girls, not badly inclined by nature, who have been 
driven by want to make a vile traffic of their modesty ? Who can count 
the young men left without the least education and growing up to 
every sort of vice and corruption, owing to want of means? Whence, 
too, comes the appalling number of criminals who are the plague of 
society, fully capable of the most cold-blooded crimes ? Whence also 
the terrible catalogue of theft and robbery and assassination and 
suicide ? And whence the horrors and atrocities that make nature 
itself shudder ? I well know that much must be attributed to natural 
depravity and perversity ; but you must also grant that much is 
due to need and misery driving those who are by no means ill- 
disposed to the worst and most desperate resolutions. 

Now to whom, I ask, must be attributed much of these evils 
if not to those cruel and inhuman possessors of wealth who refuse a 
hold out to the poor the succour which God has directed ? To-day 
they refuse to cast a thought on the matter as if it was something 
that had no concern whatever for them; but what will they think 
when the Divine Judge unfolds before their eyes the horrible series 
of disorders and misfortunes caused by their hardness of heart ? 
In that moment, what opinion shall they form of the obligation of 
Bb tie ae ? and what shall be their opinion of saa neglect 

It need cause no astonishment, therefore, that alms-giving should 
form before God’s tribunal the subject of strict and special investiga- 
tion deciding our lot for all eternity. On the contrary, it should 
rather be a matter for surprise that in face of such strong evidence 
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men can continue on in their old way without the least apprehension, 
or as if there was nothing to fear in this respect. Is not the neglect 
of this obligation visible and manifest ? Yet in spite of this how 
few there are who think of seriously reflecting on this point ? who 
ever dream of accusing themselves in Confession of having failed in 
this duty, or of having only half fulfilled it ? 

How, then, are we to account for the practical peace and tran- 
quillity that exists with regard to this particular subject ? It would 
seem as if the cause must be sought in the subject-matter of the 
obligation which instead of being clear and precise is vague and un- 
determined. Its subject-matter, according to the words of Jesus 
Christ already quoted, is all that remains over and above one’s 
wants, one’s decent maintenance: That which remaineth give alms. 
But this surplus cannot be fixed with absolute precision—it necessarily 
varies with the variety of states, conditions, positions, or employ- 
ments. Hence it follows that even though people should be fully 
alive to the obligation in theory, few believe themselves bound by 
it in practice, since few in practice consider they possess that surplus 
of which Jesus Christ speaks; and thus the whole obligation vanishes 

into thin air. 

It is in vain that theologians, following on God’s own words, lay 
down various wise rules regarding the proportion to be observed 
between the wants of the poor and the superfluity of the rich; and 
as both classes admit of varying grades they draw the conclusion 
that the greater the needs of the poor the stronger their claims to 
the superfluities of the rich. Fine theories these on paper! fine rules 
to read in books, while all the time, regardless of his own state 
or position, be it ever so rich, regardless, too, of the necessity of others, 
be that necessity ever so extreme, each one says and always will 
continue to say that he really possesses no such thing as surplus 
wealth. This, then, is a point that requires looking into :— 

If all that you thus say is true, we must conclude that God is 
making a solemn mockery of the poor when He assigns as their 
sustenance imaginary resources, which have no real existence. Now 
is not this supposition utterly impossible ? Who, then, is to deter- 
mine the surplus in question ? Is it your own caprice ? or rather is 
it not your state as a Christian? If you regard as surplus that part 
alone which remains after you have provided for the satisfaction of 
your passions, which are insatiable in their nature, it is not difficult 
to understand how it is you have nothing to give. For how is it 
possible that anything be regarded as superfluous by that all- 
consuming desire which is ever anxious to grow rich, to make a fine 
figure in the world, to be amused and enjoy itself daily more and 
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more? In face of this fine system of daily increasing and incessant 
wants and desires, what place can remain for works of charity ? 

There must, therefore, be some definite rule; now where shall 
we look for it if not in the principles of Christian sobriety, temperance, 
and moderation which exercise so restraining an influence over your 
wants ? and this, be it well understood, without interfering in any 
way with what is necessary, honest, or becoming. Let me explain 
this more clearly. 

God does not forbid you to live in a manner suitable to your 
rank or condition; He even very willingly concedes a certain 
dignity, a certain amount of pomp, in keeping with your state in 
life; but it is by no means His intention that you run after all the 
world’s fashions, vanities, and pomps, much of which you could 
easily do without, as many so well know how to do, without the 
least prejudice to their honour, or rank, or general reputation ; it is 
not His intention that you should, for the mere sake of appearance 
or show, attempt to rival those who are superior to you in means; or 
that you should raise yourself above your position. Avoid all such 
excess or extravagance, and you will easily find the surplus of which 
our Lord speaks. 

God does not forbid you to take, from time to time, some honest 
recreation ; but it is not His intention that you should make your 
whole life consist in a ceaseless round of amusements and pleasures 
directly opposed to the principles of Christianity. Avoid this excess 
and you will easily find the requisite surplus. 

Nay more: it is not even forbidden that you should try to 
improve your position and increase your means, especially if you have 
a family to settle, provided, of course, that in observing the law of 
justice you do not offend against the law of charity, since both one 
and the other are equally prescribed by the Lord. Hence, while it 
would be a grave sin to enrich oneself at the expense of one’s creditors, 
it is none the less so to grow rich at the expense of the poor and needy. 
Let your ideas, therefore, be reconstructed in accordance with the 
immutable maxims of the Gospel, which you swore to observe in 
Baptism. 

But to be still more definite and precise, can you dispense your- 
self from the obligation of regarding as superfluous that which you 
spend in openly offending God and in directly ruining your own soul ? 
Ah! if charity would but lead you to devote to the relief of the poor 
even a part of the money you expend daily in drunkenness, in play, 
in good cheer, in vicious habits, in general self-indulgence, the poor 
would have more than enough to provide for all their needs! Here 
we have precisely that fund of iniquity referred to by Jesus Christ 
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in the Gospel and which He directs us to convert into a fund of alms 
for the poor—a fund that will even prove more profitable to yourself 
than to the poor: Make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity. 
How can you affirm in good faith that you have nothing with which 
to succour them ? You have only too much to purchase the fire of 
hell at a great price, while you have nothing with which to buy the 
happiness of heaven at a much smaller price! What a strange 
contradiction ! 

Furthermore, what definitely and still more clearly shows the 
insincerity and bad faith of many, will be found in certain examples 
that frequently fall under our notice, and which occasion considerable 
remark, even from the world itself. I here refer to the vast sums, 
the colossal wealth, sometimes left behind them by those who have 
no heirs, or at least no near heirs. Are not such fortunes an evident 
proof of the existence of a surplus which should have been devoted, 
at least in part, to the needs of the poor ? These sums will naturally 
be very welcome to the fortunate heir who will only be too eager to 
enter on the possession of his inheritance ; but they will be a very 
poor recommendation for him who goes before the tribunal of God, 
leaving behind him the basis of so grave a charge,—a charge which 
the Lord, moved by the cries of the neglected poor, will strictly 
and inexorably investigate. 

To come back to the point under consideration, I repeat that 
the precept imposed by God regarding the obligation of succouring 
the poor by alms could not be more clear or stringent ; while as for 
the subject-matter of the obligation, that is to say, that portion over 
and above, indicated by our Lord, it cannot be regarded as obscure, 
unless, indeed, we wilfully wish to close our eyes to the light. Now 
what should be the conclusion ? The incontestable conclusion is this 
that the almost universal omission of this duty will one day end in the 
damnation of not a few souls. 

Do not try to persuade yourself that the contrary custom, now 
so generally prevailing, will be enough to excuse you, for such a custom 
can never do away with the divine law on which alone, and not on 
the customs of the world, we shall be judged. Nay, these very sins 
which seem authorized by custom and hence cause little remorse, 
are on that very account all the more dangerous; and with good 
reason did St. Augustine cry out in dread: “‘ Alas for the current of 
worldly custom,” which engulfs and ruins so many souls in its 
turbulent flood ! 

Nor will it be wise for anyone to attempt to provide for his 
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eternal interests by substituting in place of alms other practices, 
such, for instance, as regularity of conduct, devout exercises, fre- 
quentation of the Sacraments, and various works of piety and religion. 
There are only too many who though good and upright in every other 
respect, yet are well known to be grasping and avaricious in a supreme 
degree. But all the rest is useless, completely useless, if you throw 
a veil over this obligation which God has specially imposed on you, 
He has abundantly endowed you with goods and fortune for no other 
purpose than that of making you the ministers of His providence, the 
supporters and fathers of the poor. I repeat, then, in the most firm 
manner : either give out of your abundance to the relief of the needy 
in proportion to your means, or be prepared to face the risk of eternal 
damnation. 

These words may seem to you to be hard and severe. Doubtless 
such is the case: but they are none the less true. If this teaching 
appears to you to be exaggerated, let me ask you to account for those 
words of our Lord, in which He declares that, It ts easter for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.1 Now, why is this? According to the common 
opinion of the Fathers it is due to the mode and system of living 
generally followed by the rich—a mode and system made up of 
effeminacy, luxury, ambition, pleasures, good cheer, and enjoyment ; 
but a mode and system in horrible contrast with the sea of calamities 
and miseries which surrounds us on all sides and which the rich com- 
pletely neglect or forget, contrary to the express. desire of God, the 
Supreme Lord of all things. Such, then, is the reason and such also 
is the foundation of all those woes pronounced by our Lord against 
the rich: Woe to you that are rich, for you have your consolation . . 
woe to you that now laugh, for you shall mourn and weep.2 

But if the duty is hard, the reward is great—a reward concerning 
both the time that now is, as well as the time to come. As for the 
former God Himself tells us: He that hath mercy on the poor lendeth 
to the Lord ; and the Lord will repay him.’ And if temporal rewards 
do not appear, or if they are slow in coming, it will be well to remember 
the story of Tobias. 

As for spiritual blessings—the blessings for the life to come— 
we have countless passages in which the Holy Ghost sets them forth 
in words that cannot be mistaken. Thus, the poor sinner is told: 
Water quencheth a flaming fire, and alms resisteth sins ; 4 and, Alms 
deliver from all sins ;* and, Give alms and behold all things are clean 
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to you. By alms, too, grace is preserved in the soul: Alms shall 
preserve the grace of a man as the apple of the eye.2 By alms God’s 
offended justice is satisfied: Redeem thou thy sins with alms and thy 
iniquities with works of mercy to the poor ;* while Blessed ts he that 
understandeth concerning the needy and the poor; the Lord will 
deliver him in the evil day. In a word: Alms maketh to find mercy 
and life everlasting. § Let us conclude this instruction in the words 
of the Holy Tobias to his son: If thou have much, give abundantly ;* 
if thou have little take care, even so, to bestow willingly a litle. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 


THE ROMAN CATECHISM (ParT III) 
THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS AGAINST THY NEIGHBOUR 


aise cree tate 8k THE great utility and even necessity of frequently 

a thorough explaining this precept, and of inculcating the 

hy So "ii, duties it imposes, are brought home to our minds 

Command- by the authoritative declaration of St. James: 

ee If any man offend not in word, the same ts a 
perfect man ;1 and: The tongue ts indeed a little member, and 
boasteth great things. Behold how small a fire kindleth a great 
wood, and so on to the same effect. 

Now by these words we are reminded of two things—the 
first of which is that sins of the tongue are very prevalent, as 
is confirmed by the words of the prophet : Every man ts a liar ;? 
so that it would almost seem as if this were the only sin that 
extends to all men; while the second is that this vice is the 
source of innumerable evils; for as the words of the evil- 
speaker often lead to the loss of the fortune, the reputation, 
the life, and even the soul, either of the injured person who, 
unable patiently to endure the wrong done him, is carried away 
by passion and thirsts for revenge ; or of the offender himself 
who, deterred by false shame and a false sense of honour, 
cannot bring himself to make reparation to the person offended. 

This is why the faithful are here to be encouraged to give 
unstinted thanks to God for having laid down this most salutary 
precept not to bear false witness,—a precept by which not only 
we are forbidden to injure others, but by which, if duly observed, 
we ourselves are protected against the injuries that others might 
be inclined to inflict on us. 


roe pure To observe the same order and method in the 
datory and explanation of this as in that of the preceding 
prohibitory. Commandments, it is to be remarked that in 
it are two precepts: the one negative, forbidding us to 
bear false testimony ; the other positive, ordering us to lay 
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aside all dissimulation and deceit, and to regulate our words 
and acts by the simple standard of truth. It was of this duty 
that the Apostle reminded the Ephesians in his words to them : 
Performing the truth in charity, we may grow up in all things 
in Him.+ 


I.—FALSE TESTIMONY 


ee waniriis Regarding the import of the first part of this 
~~ Command- Commandment, it should be observed that 
ened though the word false testimony signifies every 
i false statement, consciously made, regarding 
another, either for or against him, whether in court or 
out of it; yet the testimony specially forbidden in this 
precept, is precisely that given, and given falsely, on oath in a 
court of justice. Such a witness swears by the Name of God, 
and as the words of one who testifies in this form,—that is 
to say, interposing the Divine Name,—are of much greater 
weight and acquire greater credit thereby, false testimony is 
particularly dangerous and is specially forbidden. And in 
fact not even the judge himself has the right to reject the 
sworn testimony of witnesses unless indeed they happen to be 
excluded ,by exceptions provided by law, or unless their dis- 
honesty and malice are evident and notorious, especially as 
we have the express injunction of God’s Law that : in the mouth 
of two or three witnesses every word shall stand. -* 


But in order that the faithful may clearly 
understand the force of this Commandment, 
they must first of all be enlightened as to what 
is meant by the word neighbour, against whom it is here for- 
bidden to bear false witness. 

Now, as appears from the teaching of Christ our Lord, our 
neighbour is one who stands in need of our help, be he relative 
or stranger, be he our compatriot or foreigner, be he friend or 
enemy. 

It would be nothing short of wicked to imagine that it is 
lawful to bear false witness in evidence against enemies, seeing 
that by God’s command and that of our Lord we are bound to 
love them. 

Not only this; but as each one is in a certain sense his 
own neighbour, it is not lawful for anyone to bear false witness 
against himself. They who do so not only brand themselves 


4.—Who is “thy 
neighbour ”’ ? 
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with the note of infamy and disgrace, but wrong both them- 
selves and the Church of which they are members, precisely in 
the same way as they who commit suicide injure the state to 
which they belong. The point is thus found discussed in St. 
Augustine: “To those who do not understand the precept 
properly it might seem as if it were not forbidden to give false 
testimony against oneself, because of the fact that the words 
against thy neighbour appear in the Commandment ; but let no 
one, who has given false testimony against himself, imagine he 
is guiltless from this crime, for the measure of one’s love for 
one’s neighbour is to love him as oneself.” 


BREE a Tv ea testi: But from the fact that we are forbidden to do 
mony for a injury to another by false testimony, let no one 
good purpose. imagine the contrary to be lawful, that is to 

say, that it is lawful to promote by perjury the interest 

or welfare of one bound to us by ties of blood or of religion—for 
it is never lawful for anyone to resort to falsehood or deception, 
and much less to perjury. Hence in his book to Crescentius, 

On Lying, St. Augustine, relying on the Apostle’s words, teaches 

that a lie is to be regarded as false tetimony even when uttered 

solely for the purpose of bestowing false praise on another. 

Discussing that passage of the Apostle: Yea, and we are found 

false witnesses of God, because we have given testimony against 

God, that He hath raised up Christ, whom He hath not raised up 

if the dead rise not again,’ he thus observes: “The Apostle 

characterises it as false testimony to tell a lie regarding Christ, 
even though it should seem to redound to Christ’s glory.” 


_, In addition to this it often happens that he who 
6.—Other evil 3 
consequences by false testimony favours one party, injures 
ae testi- another thereby. At the very least he is an 
occasion of misleading the judge, who is some- 
times constrained by false witness to decide and pronounce 
against what is right and in favour of what is really unjust. 
Sometimes, too, it happens that he who by means of the 
perjured testimony of another has won his case, and has escaped 
with impunity, is so elated with his victory that from thence- 
forward he regularly adopts the course of corrupting and 
suborning false witnesses, by the help of whom he hopes to 
attain whatever he wishes. 
To the false witness himself it must also be a very painful 
reflection to be aware that he is known to be false and perjured by 
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him whom he has aided and abetted by his perjured testimony ; 
while, on the other hand, he, too, encouraged by seeing that 
crime is victorious through his instrumentality, daily grows 
bolder and becomes more habituated to similar acts of impiety 
and audacity. 


vena Tere But if deceit, falsehood, and perjury are for- 
of false testi: bidden to witnesses, they are also forbidden to 
rand gsbictly plaintiffs, defendants, promoters, representatives, 
en. ° 
procurators and advocates, and in a word, to all 
who take part in law suits. 

Finally, God forbids all testimony, whether legal or other- 
wise, that is likely to inflict injury or injustice. In the passage 
of Leviticus where the Commandments are repeated, we read: 
Thou shalt not steal ; thou shalt not lie; neither shall any man 
deceive is neighbour,+ so that there can be no doubt but that 
in this precept all and every sort of falsehood is rejected and 
condemned by God—as David most unmistakably declares : 
Thou wilt destroy all that speak a le.* 


II.—CALUMNY AND DETRACTION 


8.—The detestable Put the Seventh Commandment not only forbids 

vice of evil- false testimony but also the detestable vice and 

epeane practice of detraction—a plague which gives 
birth to an incredible number of very serious disorders 
and evils. This vice of speaking ill and disparagingly of others 
in private is frequently reprobated in Sacred Scripture: With 
him, says David, I would not eat,? and St. James: Brethren, 
detract not one another.* 

And not only does Holy Writ furnish precepts but it also 
affords examples which reveal the enormity of this crime. Thus 
Aman, by manufactured outrages, so incensed Assuerus against 
the Jews that he ordered the entire nation to be put to death ; 
and Sacred Scripture is full of similar examples which the pastor 
will not fail to recall in order to deter the faithful from this foul 
practice. 

Peis a's (a) But in order thoroughly to understand in 
"classes of what the sin of speaking ill of others really 

prepieers: consists, it will be necessary to remember that 
reputations are injured not only by the employment of calumny, 
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but also by amplifying or exaggerating the actual faults of 
others ; and even if someone has secretly committed a sin, the 
revelation of which is certain to prove seriously prejudicial or 
hurtful to his character, he who makes known that sin in an 
unnecessary place or time, or before persons who have no right 
- to know it, is properly regarded as a detractor and an evil speaker. 

(b) But there is no calumny more criminal than that 
uttered by those who endeavour to vilify Catholic teaching 
and those who preach it. A like fault is committed by those 
who sound the praises of the propagators of error and of un- 
sound doctrine. 


(c) Nor can we regard as outside the class of 
ey alae who evil-speakers or exempt from the guilt of detrac- 
eely listen to ; f ; 

detraction. tion those who listen to revilers and detractors, 

and who not only do not reprove them, but 

willingly approve of what they say. It is not easy to decide, 

write St. Jerome and St. Bernard, which is the more culpable 

—the detractor or the listener ; for if there were no listeners there 
would be no detractors. 

(d) To the same category belong those who cunningly and 
maliciously cause men to fall out and quarrel; who take peculiar 
pleasure in sowing discord, and who thus sever by lying reports 
the closest friendships and the dearest ties, and even drive to 
undying hatred or to deadly combat those who were once 
the warmest friends. The Lord thus expresses His detestation 
of this vile pest: Thou shalt not be a detractor, nor a whisperer 
among the people.1 To this class belonged many of Saul’s coun- 
sellors, who strove to alienate him from David, against whom 
they at the same time sought to exasperate the king. 


III.—FLATTERY, DISSIMULATION AND LIES 


eetbridisist Jaka (e) Among those guilty in this respect are fawners 
re lata and sycophants, who by flattery and hypocritical 
expressions of praise, win the ears and hearts 

of those whose favour, money, or honours they desire to secure, 
and who, as the Prophet says, call evil good, and good evil.® 
David exhorts us to keep all such individuals at a distance 
and to banish them from our society, when he says : The just 
man shall correct me in mercy and shall reprove me ; but let not 
the owl of the sinner fatten my head.* These individuals do not, 
it is true, speak ill of their neighbour, yet they do him a 
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grievous wrong, inasmuch as by praising his defects they con- 
tribute to his remaining in his vices to the end af his days. 

(f) More culpable still is that form of adulation which has as 
its object the injury and ruin of others. Such, for instance, was 
that of Saul when, desiring to expose David to the fury and the 
sword of the Philistines so as to bring about his death, he hypo- 
critically addresses him as follows: Behold my elder daughter 
Merob, her will I give thee to wife ; only be a valiant man and fight 
the battles of the Lord.1 In the same way the Jews thus treacher- 
ously addressed Christ our Lord: Master, we know that Thou art 
a true speaker, and teachest the way of God in truth.” 


Pee eR (g) Still more pernicious is the language adopted 
“towards the DY friends and relatives towards those labouring 
dying rahe under a mortal illness and actually on the point 
danger. Of death, when they assure them there is no 
danger, bid them to be of good spirits and not 
to be afraid, deter them from confession on the ground that it 
is too melancholy an operation, and finally distract their minds 
from all care and thought as to the extreme danger to which 
they are exposed in that fateful hour. 

Lies, then, in every shape and form, are to be avoided, but 
particularly all lies by which another may be seriously injured ; 
while most impious of all lies is that uttered against religion 
or with regard to matters religious. 


13.—Lampoons (h) God is also grievously offended by slanders 
"edi uaapaa and lampoons, published in libellous writings, 
ineloue: lies, as well as by all defamatory productions of a 
critical con. Similar kind. 
duct. (t) It is even unworthy of a Christian to 
deceive by a jocose lie or by an officious lie. It makes no 
matter that a lie of this kind entails neither loss nor gain ; 
for the Apostle thus admonishes us: Put away lying and 
speak ye the truth. The descent from jocose lying to frequent 
and serious lying is only too easy—by indulging in jocose lies 
men soon contract the habit of lying, with the result that 
ere long they come to be generally regarded as untruthful, 
and hence, to gain credence for their words, they are obliged 
to swear continually. 
(j) Finally the first part of the Commandment forbids dis- 
simulation, not only in words but also in deeds. Actions as well 
as words are signs and tokens of one’s mind ; and hence our 
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Lord frequently rebuked the Pharisees whom He called 
hypocrites. i 

So much for the first or negative part of the Eighth 
Commandment. 


IV.—PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN GIVING TESTIMONY 


+4.—Aim and ob- Coming now to what the Lord commands in 

ject of the the second part of the precept: its aim and 

te ae object is to have trials conducted justly and in 

mandment. conformity with the laws; to prevent any pri- 
vate individual from appropriating to himself or usurping 
judicial authority—it is unlawful, the Apostle warns us, fo 
judge another man’s servant,'—or to pronounce sentence without 
sufficient knowledge of the case (as was precisely the crime 
of the council of priests and scribes who condemned St. 
Stephen—a sin committed also by the magistracy of Philippi, 
of whom the Apostle says: They have whipped us, Romans, 
publicly and uncondemned ; they sent us to prison; and now 
do they thrust us out privately ;* or to condemn the innocent ; 
or to discharge the guilty; or to be influenced by money 
or favour, by hate or love. This is how Moses instructed 
the elders whom he had made judges of the people: Judge 
that which 1s just, be he your own countryman or a stranger ; let 
there be no distinction of persons ; hear the little as well as the 
great ; make no acceptation of persons, because tt is the judge 
ment of God 


Stones Regarding the accused who are conscious of 
if conscious their guilt, God wishes them to confess the truth, 
of their guilt. if interrogated judicially—their confession being 

in a certain sense a witness and a manifestation of God’s 
praise and glory, as appears from the words of Josue 
who, exhorting Achan to tell the truth, said: My son, give glory 
to the Lord God of Israel, and confess and tell me what thou hast 
done ; hide tt not.4 


16.—Witnesees to DUt as the Commandment is addressed specially 
tellthewhole to witnesses, it will be necessary for the pastor 
pose to take great pains also in speaking of these. 
Now in virtue of this precept, not only is false testimony for- 
bidden, but candour is commanded. True testimony is of the 
highest importance in human affairs, for there are a thousand 
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things which we must remain in ignorance of if we do not come 
to a knowledge of them by means of the testimony of others. 
Nothing, then, is so necessary as veracity in witnesses regarding 
those things which we ourselves do not know, yet which it is 
not right for us to be ignorant of. Hence the words of St. 
Augustine: “He who conceals the truth and he who utters 
falsehood, are both guilty—the former because he is unwilling 
to do good ; the latter because he desires to do harm.” 

Sometimes, however, it is lawful to keep silent as to the 
truth, but only outside trial ; for during trial, a witness on being 
legally interrogated by the judge, is emphatically bound to reveal 
all he knows ; yet in this connexion witnesses should be careful 
not to trust their memory to such an extent as to affirm for 
certain that which they have not fully ascertained. 


Something now remains to be said of solicitors 
and advocates, prosecutors and plaintiffs :— 

The two former will not refuse their ser- 
vices and their assistance to those who stand in need of them ; 
they will be generous in their dealings with the poor; they 
will avoid undertaking to defend unjust causes, or protracting 
law suits by legal chicanery, or encouraging them for the sake 
of gain. 

As regards the remuneration due to their labours and 
services, let it be regulated according to justice and equity. 


'7.—Solicitor and 
counsel. 


On their side, plaintiffs and prosecutors are to 
18.—Plaintiffs and he warned not to allow themselves to be carried 

prosecutors. , 

away by affection or hatred or any other motive 
into exposing anyone to danger by unjust accusations. 

Lastly, by God’s command all conscientious persons are 
directed always to be careful regarding the truth and sincerity | 
of their discourses and conversations ; to say no word that may ' 
injure the good name of others,—not even of those by whom 
they may have been offended or ill-treated—since they should 
always bear firmly in mind that between them there must 
exist a close social bond constituting them members of the same 


body. 
V.—TURPITUDE AND EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF LYING 


That the faithful may all the more resolutely 

-petignaln avoid the vice of lying, let the pastor point out 
the low and vile character of this sin :— 

It should be enough to say that in Sacred Scripture the 
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demon is called the father of lies ;} for as he stood not in the 
truth he is a liar and the father of les. 

But to banish this great disorder, the pastor will do well 
to add an exposition of the evils that follow in the train of lying ; 
and as these evils are innumerable, it will be sufficient for him 
to point out the sources and principal heads thereof :— 

(az) And in the first place let him show how deeply the 
lying and deceitful man offends God, and how much he incurs 
His hatred—points he will prove by the authority of Solomon, 
where he says: Six things there are which the Lord hateth, and the 
seventh His soul detesteth—haughty eyes; a lying tongue ; hands 
that shed innocent blood; a heart that deviseth wicked plots ; feet 
that are swift to run into mischief ; a deceitful witness that uttereth 
lies, etc.2 Who, then, can hope to preserve from the direst 
chastisements one who is thus the object of God’s special hate ? 


men aaa (0) Again: what can be more foul, what more 
inconveniences base, as St. James says, than that with the same 
Ae from tongue by which We bless God and the Father, 
me we should dare to curse men who are made after 
the likeness of God, as if out of the same passage a fountain were to 
send forth sweet and bitter water ?>—that the tongue which only 
a few moments before rendered praise and glory to God should 
now cover Him as far as it can with ignominy and dishonour ? 
(c) Hence it is that liars are excluded from the possession 
of heavenly bliss. Thus, on David asking of God: Lord, who 
shall dwell in Thy tabernacle ? the Holy Spirit answered: He 
that speaketh truth in his heart, who hath not used deceit in his 
tongue.4 
(2) Lying is, furthermore, attended by this very great evil 
that it grows into an almost incurable disease of the soul. For as 
the sin committed by calumniating or by injuring another in his 
honour and reputation, cannot be remitted if the calumniator 
is not prepared to make satisfaction to the person he has calum- 
niated ; and since this, as we have already remarked, is always 
a very difficult task for those who as a rule are deterred by 
feelings of false shame or by a foolish sense of honour ; it follows 
that he who continues in this sin must be regarded as one des- 
tined to the unending pains of hell,—no one in fact can hope 
to obtain pardon of his calumnies or detractions, until he has 
first made satisfaction to him whose honour or reputation he 
has lessened, whether publicly in a court of justice, or even 
privately in ordinary conversation. 
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(e) In addition to all this the evil effects of lying are 
widespread and extend to society at large ; for as a consequence 
of duplicity and falsehood, the closest bonds of human society 
—good faith and truth—are dissolved, and these once gone, all 
is confusion, so much so that very little difference is apparent 
thenceforward between men and demons. 

All this being the case, the pastor will warn his flock to 
avoid loquacity : if they do this, other sins of the tongue will 
be obviated, and a powerful restraint secured against lying— 
a vice into which prattlers cannot easily escape falling. 


VI.— VARIOUS EXCUSES FOR LYING 


Finally, the pastor will endeavour to dissipate 

21.—The trifling the error of those who allege as an excuse the 
mature of 5 3 

the subject. unimportant character of their words, and who 

The example try to justify their falsehood by the example 

of others. ; 

of men of the world who, they say, make it 

their maxim to know when to lie. Let him answer that the 

wisdom of the flesh 1s deatht—a principle that cannot be ques- 

tioned ; and let him exhort his hearers in all their perplexities 

and difficulties to put their trust in God, and never to dream 

of having recourse to the artifice of lying—those who resort 

to such subterfuge plainly show that they rely on their own 

personal prudence, rather than trust in the providence of 


God. 
To those who lay the blame of their falsehood on other 


liars who, they say, first deceived them, it should be shown 
that it is not lawful for any man to avenge the wrongs he may 
have received ; that evil must not be repaid by evil; but rather 
that evil ts to be overcome by good ;? and that even if it were 
lawful to return evil for evil, it can never be to the interest of 
any man to be revenged to his own injury or loss—and serious 
indeed is the injury a man does himself by lying. 

Those who plead the excuse of human weakness and frailty 
should be reminded of the obligation binding everyone to im- 
plore the Divine assistance, and never to yield to human 
infirmity. 

Those who allege habit as an excuse should be urged to 
endeavour to acquire the contrary habit of always speaking the 
truth, and with all the greater reason, inasmuch as those who 
sin through habit are more guilty than others. 
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As for those who shield themselves by alleging 
22.—Those who (eee 
plead the ex- the example of others who, they say, ceaselessly 
ample of resort to lies and perjury; they should be un- 
others as an : 2 : 
excuse. deceived by showing them that the wicked are 
not to be imitated but reproved and corrected ; whereas if we 
ourselves are guilty of lying, we thereby lessen the authority 
our admonition and correction might otherwise have over others. 
With regard to those who defend themselves by asserting 
that they often suffer inconvenience from speaking the truth, 
the pastor will simply answer that such an excuse is an accusa- 
tion, not a defence, seeing that the duty of a true Christian is 


to suffer any loss rather than to be guilty of a lie. 


There remain two other classes of persons who 
Sreeccre neat try to excuse their untruths—those who say 
goodpurpose. they lie for the sake of amusement ; and those 
who plead that they do so for the sake of gain 
or advantage, alleging that they could neither buy nor sell 
advantageously without resorting to lies. The pastor will 
endeavour to persuade both one and the other of their error— 
he will reclaim the vice of the former by showing them how 
seriously in such a case the practice of lying promotes a sinful 
habit, as well as by impressing them with the fact that we 
shall have to render an account for every idle word. As for the 
second class, let him reprove them still more severely, and let 
him point out that, in thus excusing themselves, they only 
aggravate their guilt, inasmuch as they thereby prove they 
have no faith or confidence in the words of God: Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His justice and all these things shall be 
added to you besides.* 
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‘THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 


Q. What does the Eighth Com- 
mandment, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, forbid ? 


A. The Eighth Commandment, 
Thou shalt not bear false witness, 
forbids false testimony in a court 
of justice; and it also forbids 
backbiting, detraction, calumny, 
adulation, rash judgment and rash 
suspicion and every sort of lying. 

Q. What is detraction or back- 
biting ? 

A. Detraction or backbiting is a 
sin which consists in making known 
another’s sins and defects without 
sufficient reason. 

Q. What is calumny ? 

A. Calumny is a sin which con- 
sists in maliciously attributing to 
another faults and defects which he 
does not possess. 

Q. What is adulation ? 

A. Adulation is a sin which con- 
sists in deceiving another by falsely 
praising him or others for the pur- 
pose of profiting thereby. 

Q. What is rash judgment or 
rash suspicion ? 

A. Rash judgment or rash sus- 
picion is a sin which consists in 
judging or suspecting evil of others 
without sufficient foundation. 

Q. What is a lie ? 

A. A lie is a sin which consists 
in asserting as true or false by word 
or act that which one does not 
believe to be really the case, 

Q. How many kinds of lies are 
there ?, 

A. There are three kinds: The 
jocose lie, the officious lie, and the 
malicious lie. 

Q. What is a jocose lie ? 

A. A jocose lie is that which is 
told in jest and without injury 
to anyone. 


Q. What is an officious lie ? 


A. An officious lie is a false 
statement to benefit oneself or 
another without injuring anyone 
else. 


Q. What is a malicious lie ? 


A. A malicious lie is a false 
statement made to the injury of 
another. 


Q. Is it ever lawful to tell a lie? 


A. It is never lawful to tell a lie, 
neither in joke, nor for one’s own 
benefit, nor for the benefit of 
another, because a lie is always 
bad in itself. 


Q. What kind of sin is a lie ? 


A. A lie when jocose or officious 
is a venial sin ; but when malicious 
it is a mortal sin if the harm done 
is grave. 


Q. Is it always necessary to say 
all one’s mind ? 


A. It is not always necessary, 
especiallly when he who questions 
you has no right to know what he 
demands. 


Q. Is it enough for him who has 
sinned against the Eighth Com- 
mandment to confess the sin ? 


A. It is not enough for him who 
has sinned against the Eighth 
Commandment to confess the sin ; 
he is also obliged to retract 
whatever he said when calumniat- 
ing another, and to repair as far as 
he can the harm he has done. 


Q. What does the Eighth Com- 
mandment command us to do ? 


A. The Highth Commandment 
commands us to speak the truth at 
the proper time and place, and, as 
far as we can, to put a good inter 
pretation upon the actions of our 
neighbour. 
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Fortp-thitdD Instruction on the Commandments 
THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 


In-the preceding Commandments, as we have seen, God forbids us to 
wrong or injure our neighbour by word or deed, in his life, or person, 
or honour, or property, or possessions. In the Eighth Command- 
ment He orders us not to offend in words, and forbids all and 
every statement contrary to truth, all and every conversation 
hurtful to another’s good name and reputation—a good name being 
a possession which everyone holds dear, and of which many are so 
jealous that they would even prefer to lose their lives rather than 
live dishonoured. 

You see, therefore, how good a Father is God,—in all His holy 
precepts His one object is our welfare, and not only our eternal welfare 
but our temporal and earthly welfare as well. And along with this 
you will understand how comprehensive is this Commandm cut, seeing 
that it embraces all the sins of the tongue that are in any way offen- 
sive or injurious to our neighbour. 

Later on I shall explain all these in detail: meanwhile as a 
foundation for all I have to say on this subject, I consider it advisable 
to recall to your minds the words of the Apostle St. James wherein 
he declares that to be lost it is not necessary to break all the Com- 
mandments, but that it is sufficient to break one alone: Whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, but offend in one point, ts become guilty of all’. 

These words apply to all God’s commands’ without any excep- 
tion—we cannot transgress a single one of them without risking our 
eternal salvation ; but I direct your special attention to them here, 
because of the fact that very often people take little or no account 
of sins of the tongue: and hence there are many whose lives might 
be regarded as exemplary with regard to everything else, yet who 
are known to be very guilty in this respect—given to backbiting, 
censure, sharp and cutting words, contumely, mischief-making, impru- 
dent and prejudicial confidences about matters that should remain 
buried within the breast. Now what will it profit you that you are 
not numbered here on earth among murderers, adulterers and _ thieves, 
if you one day find yourself relegated to the company of backbiters, 
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slanderers, and calumniators? The less one considers these faults, 
the more they are on this account to be feared. But to begin :— 

The first and most common way in which we can deceive and 
even wrong our neighbour by our words is by lies or falsehood. Alas! 
how rare are frankness and sincerity! On on all sides one meets 
little but dissimulation, falsehood, lies—one might almost say that 
the chief aim of mankind is to deceive and get the better of each 
other. 

Let us, then, begin with this point, and let us see what is the 
nature of a lie, what its particular malice, and finally let us examine 
its various kinds. The subject is more important than might at first 
sight appear. 

To lie, as theologians tell us, is to speak contrary to one’s mind 
with the intention to deceive. Carefully notice these last words ; for 
it is not exactly the truth or the falsity of an assertion that consti- 
tutes a falsehood—it is the speaking otherwise than one thinks or feels 
—an action presupposing an evil intention to create an erroneous 
impression in others. It follows that even when you say what is true 
you will be guilty of lying if you believe that statement to be false ; 
as on the other hand you are not guilty of falsehood when you assert 
what is false, believing it to be true. In such a case you are deceived— 
you do not deceive. In a word, as often as our words correspond to 
our thoughts there is no falsehood be the statement correct or not: 
in the opposite case falsehood is always present. 

The fact that it perverts the use of speech is precisely what 
constitutes the special malice and deformity of falsehood. God has 
given us the faculty of speech—a faculty which He has not given to 
animals—to enable us to communicate our thoughts and our feel- 
ings to others. Destined, as we are, to live together, speech is the 
bond which unites men in society ; it is the foundation of contracts 
and agreements, of public deeds, and of all social relations. But 
instead of this, the liar uses it to deceive his fellow-men,—in saying 
one thing while thinking another, he gives a false sign to which the 
thing indicated does not correspond. Hence he sins against the end 
and aim of speech ; he leads others into error, and, as far as in him 
lies, he destroys that intimate union which ought to reign among men 
and which is principally maintained by means of speech. 

How severe are the punishments inflicted by the laws on the 
falsifiers of documents or of coinage! And why? Because these 
are the two chief vehicles of contracts and business, public and private ; 
and if such falsification were permissible who can fail to see the injury 
that would thence result to the public welfare! Now words are much 
more frequently used than documents or money ; and hence greater 
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injury and harm are done to general intercourse and communication 
by falsifying them. 

The Holy Ghost tells us that : A lie is a foul blot in the mouth of 
a man,!and that he who makes use of it is infamous and dishonourable: 
The manners of lying men are without honour.® Besides this, liars are 
not only closely leagued with the devil, but are even the children of 
the devil who is the father of lies. You are of your father, thedevil. A 
natural proof of this truth is found in the confusion and hesitation 
usually displayed by liars in the act of falsehood, as also in the fact 
that on being found out, they blush and become excited as if they 
received a very grave insult on hearing themselves called liars and 
knaves. All this shows clearly that nature itself recoils from false- 
hood, as something low and detestable. Yet how is it that in spite of 
all the shame one feels on being discovered in a falsehood or in being 
called a liar, so little shame is felt at being actually guilty of it ? 

All untruths, however, are not equally grave. All are indeed 
contrary to truth, but in addition to this there are some that involve 
special injustice towards one’s neighbour. 

Hence, lies are generally considered to be of three kinds : jocose, 
malicious, and officious. A lie is jocose when told in jest or for the 
sake of amusement or pleasure, and without offending anyone; such 
a lie is nothing more than a venial sin ; nay, as a rule, it contains no 
sin at all, if it has no other object than to amuse and divert the 
company. ‘‘ Jocose statements,” says St. Augustine, “are never 
regarded as lies;”’ and the reason he gives is that words, which are 
intended to express our thoughts, change their meaning according 
to the different circumstances and the different ways in which they 
are used. Now untruths uttered in joke or for amusement let it at 
once be seen that they are not said for the purpose of deceiving but 
rather for the sake of affording amusement to others by pleasantries 
which will be taken seriously by no one. 

Malicious lies are those told with the intention of unjustly causing 
injury to others, and are more or less grave according to the extent 
of the harm done or naturally liable to be done by them. Such, for 
instance, are the lies told in shops and warehouses and markets, 
through avarice or interest. The seller holds and maintains 
that his goods are of a certain value and quality ; the result is that 
the purchaser later on finds himself not only deceived but injured. 
It is usually alleged as an excuse that such untruths are not believed 
by the buyer. If this be so, they are completely useless and of no 
advantage whatever to you; why, then, do you tell them? and 
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why cannot you transact your business without resorting to them ? 
In like manner there are also those lies which are told out of hatred, 
aversion and mischief, as when one invents false charges for the sake 
of vengeance, or out of a spirit of jealousy which cannot abide merit 
in others, and which leaves no stone unturned to decry such merits ; 
or lastly out of self-love, the inventor of a thousand falsehoods, which 
prompts one to throw the blame of his own faults on the shoulders 
of another. 

But of all malicious lies the most wicked and consequently that 
most specially forbidden by His Commandment, is false testimony 
given to another’s disadvantage during trial—a sin committed not 
only by those who give false evidence in court, but also by those who 
suborn witnesses, inducing them by money or promises or threats to 
depose to what is false. For three reasons, says St. Thomas, this 
sin possesses the character of special enormity :— 

1. Because false testimony deceives not merely a private indi- 
vidual, but a public official, who has a still more strict right to know 
the truth. 

2. Because it involves perjury, since all judicial depositions 
are accompanied by oath; it is therefore a sacrilegious abuse of the 
holy Name of God called in witness of a falsehood. 

3. Because of the injustice it inflicts on another and of the 
evil consequences resulting therefrom ; for, under the cloak of religion 
and under the invocation of the holy Name of God, the greatest 
possible injury is done another, since every way, every means of de- 
fence, is thereby closed against him. And such in fact is the case—a 
false witness is the most malignant and baneful of all calumniators 
in injuring another’s reputation ; the most wicked of all thieves in 
robbing another of his goods ; the cruellest of murderers in depriving 
another of liberty and life; for it is according to the depositions 
made by the witnesses that the judge pronounces sentence against 
another and that without appeal. Trust is placed in the testimony 
of sworn witnesses, and such testimony ends the matter. 

From all these circumstances you will understand the enormity 
of this sin—a sin, however, to which very many allow themselves to 
be led for the sake of the sordid gain of a few pence, never stopping to 
reflect that the way to forgiveness is closed against them for ever, 
unless they take care to retract their testimony, and as far as possible 
to make amends for the evil consequences resulting from it. 

But, someone may ask: If I may not give false testimony to the 
prejudice of my neighbour, may I not at least give it for his advantage 
and relief, and to help him out of some great misfortune which 
threatens him in his honour, property, or life ? 
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No, not even in this case is it lawful to give false testimony, 
especially during trial. In the first place it is always perjury to do so, 
and then in most cases it is impossible to favour one side without 
doing harm to the other—at the very least, justice suffers by the fact 
that, contrary to the law, a culprit comes to be absolved, whereas he 
deserves to be punished according to the nature of the crime he has 
committed ; in a word, such a proceeding is always attended by false- 
hood and lies which are never lawful, no matter what good may be 
expected to result therefrom. 

Now this is precisely the third species of lies, which are known as 
officious, because told for the purpose of procuring some advantage 
for oneself or for another. All readily understand that untruths are 
forbidden if productive of injury to another, or if the circumstances 
are such as to call for the truth ; but there are many who cannot be 
persuaded that it is unlawful to lie for the sake of avoiding evil or 
doing good. Such lies, thus covered as they are by the fine cloak of 
charity, create no scruples whatever, not even in persons of delicate 
conscience—they believe it is a sufficient excuse for them to be able 
to say that they have done it for a good motive. 

But, on the contrary, St. Paul expressly lays down that it is always 
an absurd and foolish expedient to do evil that good may come of it.1 
The object you have in view is good ; so is your intention ; but the 
means you employ are intrinsically bad; and as it is not lawful to 
steal for the sake of giving alms, so it is not lawful to lie for the sake 
of procuring good to which we are not bound, or avoiding an 
evil for which we have no account to render and for which, should it 
come to pass, we are in no way responsible. 

It should, however, be carefully observed that while it is never 
lawful to tell a lie, it is not always obligatory on us to manifest the 
truth. To say what is false and to keep the truth to oneself, are two 
very different things. The former is never lawful ; whereas the latter 
may and even sometimes must be done. The use of the tongue 
should be prudent and circumspect,—veracity ceases to be a virtue 
and becomes a sin, when anything is revealed that, for one reason or 
another, ought to remain a secret, This is why the Holy Ghost in 
Ecclesiastes points out the distinction between a time to speak and a 
time to keep silence. 

We must tell the truth unreservedly when duty obliges us to speak, 
when our neighbour’s advantage requires it and he has the right to 
know it, and finally when we make up our minds to speak and 
are confronted by no law to the contrary. On the other hand we 
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must prudently conceal the truth when it concerns the faults of 
another which no necessity compels us to disclose, and which if 
known might stain his reputation; when it concerns the making 
known of things which though true might cause discord and 
separation between individuals and in families; when it con- 
cerns important secrets that have been confidentially revealed to 
us. In all these cases, sincerity is no longer sincerity—it becomes 
a wicked and injurious loquacity, contrary to reason, loyalty, 
justice, and charity. 

Prudently to conceal the truth in such cases, which are really ex- 
ceptional, must not be regarded as a falsehood, because its motive is 
not to deceive ; or it must be regarded as permissible for the sake 
of avoiding a greater evil for which one would otherwise be responsible; 
but, apart from this exception, it must be remembered that it 
is never lawful to tell a formal lie; and not only a malicious lie but 
not even an Officious lie. Be not willing to make any manner of lie,1 
the Holy Ghost tells us without any reserve whatever. If the lie 
does not aim at deceiving or wronging another, it will indeed be less 
culpable and less malicious; but it does not thereby cease to be 
culpable or cease to be a thing to be avoided—it will always be 
opposed to the natural purpose of speech, to the dictates of 
justice and honesty, and even to God Himself, the first and essential 
Truth who cannot even be imagined in sympathy with deceit. 

Consequently, those who are ready to tell hundreds of lies a 
day, now for one reason, and again for another, on the pretext that 
they are trifles and of no account, evidently let it be seen that 
they have no notion of God, nor of their soul, nor of sin. And in 
fact, how can we regard as a trifle a fault, no matter how slight, 
which is displeasing to God? Let us, then, as the fruit of this in- 
struction, make a firm resolution never to utter a single word that is 
not in conformity with Christian simplicity and with that veracity 
which is so essential to every honest man. Nothing wins so much 
credit for a man as the fact of his being of a sincere and loyal 
character ; just as there is no one more despised and avoided than 
he who has the name of being double-faced and untruthful—this 
single fact is quite sufficient to banish confidence and esteem to 
such an extent that a man of this character is never believed, not 
even when he speaks the truth. 

But, apart altogether from motives of interest and of honour, 
we should always have in mind the maxims of the Holy Ghost : The 
mouth that lieth kills the soul 2 and: Thou wilt destroy all who speak 
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a lie.} Let our words, therefore, be simple and natural, without 
dissimulation or duplicity—Yes and no, no and yes, as Jesus Christ 
says in the Gospel ; and even if the confession of our faults should turn 
to our shame and punishment, this very fact will only increase the 
merit of our sincerity. 

I will conclude by a very important advice to parents with 
regard to this point, and it is: never to permit the vice of faslehood 
in children, and to hinder it with all their might. Not only is it a 
humiliating and hateful fault, but it is, furthermore, a cloak for 
every disorder. An untruthful child, reprimanded for some fault 
or other, will at once answer, “It is not true, it is false; they 
are calumniators, they are wicked, who accuse me of this.” 
You may have evident marks and proofs of the truth ; but he will 
obstinately deny everything and will even go so far as to perjure 
himself in the teeth of the clearest evidence. Thus it is that 
an untruthful child finds in falsehood defence and protection and 
justification for all sorts of sins; and by force of the habit of lying, 
he grows so hardened and so brazened-faced that nothing will put him 
to the blush. 

You must, therefore, be firm when it comes to a question of 
destroying the root of so many evils. And how? By humiliating 
such children, and severely punishing them if you find them out in 
a lie; and, on the other hand, treating them with kindness and fore- 
bearance, if though guilty of some fault they candidly confess the truth, 
thus preventing them from resorting to lies on similar occasions ; 
lastly by taking advantage of eve1y circumstance to inspire them 
with a great love of truth, and a great horror of falsehood. You will 
assuredly have done much for the good education of your children, 
if yeu succeed in preserving them from this vice. 
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Fortp-fourth Instruction on the Commandments 
ON RASH JUDGMENT. 


Besiwes false testimony and lies, which formed the subject of our 
last instruction, the Eighth Commandment also forbids every kind 
detraction and calumny. 

Before speaking of this sin, however, I must examine another 
vice which is always injuriousto our neighbour’s honour,and which 
is frequently the source and principle of sins of the tongue; I refer 
to rash judgment, which is commonly counted among the sins 
against this Commandment. 

Rash judgment may be described as false testimony formed in the 
mind against our neighbour—a mental detraction by which we unjustly 
deprive him, in our own mind, of the good opinion he has the right 
to expect us to have of him—a species of detraction which to a certain 
extent is worse even than calumny ; for the calurnniator often finds 
people who will defend the honour of the person he attacks, whereas 
rash judgment remains concealed in the depths of the heart, so that 


no one is able to destroy the bad impression formed in the mind. 
To-day, therefore, we shall say a few words about this sin, which 


is almost universal—indeed the whole world seems bent on wrongly 
interpreting the actions of others, and wrongly judging and censuring 
them. 

First and foremost we must clearly determine what is meant by 
judging, and carefully distinguish the various operations of the 
intellect. 

Doubt, suspicion, and judgment are three widely different acts. 
He who doubts remains supsended between the two sides of a question, 
and while he does not in his heart absolve his neighbour as innocent, 
neither does he condemn him as guilty. He who suspects is more or 
less inclined to regard him as guilty, but always with the favour- 
able idea that he may be innocent. He who judges pronounces in 
his heart a formal, unhesitating, unqualified sentence in virtue of 
which he condemns his neighbour as certainly guilty. Doubt is like 
an evenly balanced scale, suspicion resembles a scale more or less 
leaning to one side, while judgment is like a weight which draws 
the scale altogether to one side. 
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Observe, moreover, that God does not forbid all doubts, all 
suspicions, all judgments, but only those that are rash, that is to say, 
those based on insufficient reasons. And as judgment is something 
more than suspicion, and suspicion more than doubt, you will readily 
understand that a stronger reason is required for judging than for 
suspecting, and, again, for suspecting than for simply doubting. 

This being understood, doubts and suspicions, though rash, are 
not, as a rule, grievous sins, and for this reason I do not intend to 
speak specially about them. It will be enough to say that they also 
are to be avoided as much as possible, first, because they lead to 
rash judgments, for he who is ready to suspect evil will easily be led 
to judge rashly; secondly, because they are the fertile source of 
scruples and sins, both to ourselves and to others. 

In matters, therefore, which regard persons and things that do 
not concern us, we should banish every doubt and every suspicion 
from our hearts and minds. Let us on such occasions always form 
the best possible judgment and hold our peace, without entering 
deeper into the matter. I have said, “in the case of persons that 
do not concern us;” for I do not intend to exempt superiors from 
the duty of watchfulness which they must exercise over those in 
their charge. As they are answerable for those entrusted to their 
care, it is lawful for them to fear, and even to be inclined towards 
suspicion rather than security. Let parents, masters, and all superiors, 
therefore, be on their guard ; let them not trust too much to those 
depending on them ; and this fear will render them more zealous in 
the performance of their duties. 

But as for rash judgment formally conceived against our neigh- 
bour, it is always a grievous sin, provided it is accompanied by the 
three following conditions :— 

(a) That it concerns a matter of some importance—not mere 
slight faults and imperfections, but matters of moment which are 
seriously hurtful to one’s good name—deciding, for example, that 
a certain woman leads a wicked life ; that a certain man is a thief: 
that a certain person has lost the faith, and so on. 

(6) That it be voluntary and deliberate—it is one thing to be 
RR to judge, and another thing to yield to the temptation, 

' ust not regard as sins all the bad judgments that occur to the 
eee aus ca such a person. I commit a sin when, fully 
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proofs. It may, therefore, happen that you form regarding another 
a judgment which, though true, is nevertheless rash ; it is enough 
that you have not sufficient proofs ; on the other hand, a judgment 
may be false without being rash, if all the circumstances combine 
to render it justifiable. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to know what foundation is re- 
quisite in order to form a prudent judgment. To make the subject clear, 
let us, with St. Paul, distinguish two sorts of faults into which our neigh- 
bour can fall. There are some, the malice of which is so clear, evi- 
dent, and palpable, that they admit of neither justification nor ex- 
cuse. “The sins of some are so patent as to anticipate all judg- 
ment.” They bear inscribed on their very face their own condem- 
nation ; and we need have no fear that we are committing a sin if they 
inspire us with a bad opinion. How can we possibly avoid thinking 
bad of theft, adultery, murder, extortion, and violence? Are we to 
become blind, dense, and insensible to actions that are clearly and 
manifestly sinful, simply in order that we may show our good opinion 
of our neighbour? God neither intends us to do so, nor is it even 
possible. How can we call black white? What is white is white, 
and what is black is black. 

At most, we ought not, in such cases, to let our judgment 
go too far, and we should be on jour guard not to regard 
as an habitual sin that which may be only a passing sin, nor to 
form once for all a definite opinion which might afterwards prove 
to be devoid of all foundation. Let me explain: supposing you have 
heard a man utter a blasphemy, you must not at once regard him 
as a professional blasphemer; or supposing you have formerly 
known a person to be dissolute and vicious, you must not on that 
account believe him to be so to-day. The Pharisee treated Mary 
Magdalen as a sinner when she cast herself at the feet of the Saviour, 
and yet at that moment she was so no longer. Hence, we must not 
be obstinate in adhering to unfavourable judgments,—the judgment 
which was not sinful in the beginning, may, if persisted in, become 
grievously rash. 

But there are other faults which do not thus present such an 
evident indication of wickedness; it is with regard to such faults 
that rash judgments are as a rule committed. To explain :— 

Some things are bad in themselves, but can be justified by certain 
circumstances attending them. Thus, I see somebody eat meat on 
a fast day, work on a day of obligation,—I should take it for granted 
that he has private reasons authorizing him to do so lawfully. True, 
indeed, if you only consider the action itself, you find something 
reprehensible in the conduct of him who does it; yet, how many 
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reasons, which are unknown to you and which he is not bound to 
make known to you, may there be to justify him and excuse him from 
sin? It may indeed happen that you will sometimes be mistaken 
in judging favourably. But, even so, is it not better to be mistaken 
in excusing the guilty than in condemning the innocent ? 

Other actions are not bad in themselves, but have the air and 
appearance of evil. For example, a person enters a suspicious house ; 
it may be for an evil object, but it may also be through necessity, for 
a charitable purpose, or for some perfectly honest motive. A woman 
wears extremely fine dresses—possibly she does so out of vanity, or 
to captivate someone ; but it is also possible that her motive is simply 
to please her husband. Certain jewels may be the fruit of crime, or 
they may be the result of secret savings. The settlement of an 
account turns out to be incorrect—the mistake may be due to fraud, 
but it may also be due to an involuntary error. Now in all these 
cases how many rash judgments will be formed if we only look 
at the worst side of things! The very appearance may indeed be 
quite sufficient to raise suspicions, but to form a positive judgment 
there must be convincing proofs. 

Judgment will be still more rash if it refers to things that are 
indifferent in their nature, and which derive all their malice from an 
evil intention alone ; in such a case we pretend to divine the intentions, 
the motives, the ends the individual has in view, and we thus claim 
to possess a knowledge which belongs to God alone. Worse still, 
were we to put an evil interpretation on even virtuous and praise- 
worthy actions; for example, by condemning piety as hypocrisy, 
economy as avarice, charity as ostentation, as did the Pharisees 
when they maliciously misinterpreted everything done by Jesus 
Christ. 

It also happens sometimes that we pretend to form a judgment 
and decide as to the moral qualities of an individual from his mere 
look and appearance. Thus a red-faced man is sometimes put down 
as a drunkard; a pale-faced man as one who leads a vicious 
life. And yet, how many are not what they seem, or who do not look 
in the least to be what they really are! Every such judgment is an 
act of injustice: Judge not according to the appearance.1 

Again, we sometimes base our judgments on the stories and 
gossip of others, because our excessive curiosity makes us eager to 
know everything that is going on in the district or in our neighbour- 
hood, anda pernicious credulity makes us swallow blindly everything 
we hear. But this is no justification. Is it right to stake your judg- 
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ment on the testimony of those who are often slanderous, and 
often badly informed? Do you not often complain yourself that 
the world is full of evil tongues? Why are you, then, so ready to 
condemn your neighbour on the reports of others ? 

All these judgments, therefore, which have no other foundation 
than that of simple appearances, doubtful and deceptive conjectures, 
rumour and gossip, are decidedly rash. To prove this, we need no 
more than our own experience, that is to say, of the many mistakes 
into which we have fallen, and which we have had to rectify later on. 

Now that we have had a sufficient idea of the nature of this sin, 
we may proceed to examine its malice. Rash judgment involves a 
two-fold wrong—the first towards God, the second towards our 
neighbour. Towards God, whose jurisdiction it usurps. Who art 
thou, asks the Apostle, that judgest another man’s servant ?% whether 
he do well or ill, it is not for you to call him to account—to his own 
lord, he standeth or falleth® ; as for those who pretend to divine 
another’s thoughts, intentions and motives, how much more do 
they not invade the rights of the Lord, to whom alone belongs the 
knowledge of the heart, and of whom alone it is written that He is 
iz searcher of hearts.3 

Towards one’s neighbour, by lowering him in our estimation, 
and in gaining him our personal contempt. Such judgments offend 
grievously not only against charity but also against justice :. Against 
charity, because in obliging us to love our neighbour as ourselves 
this virtue also obliges us to entertain towards him that good 
opinion which we should like him to entertain towards us. Against 
justi~e ; inasmuch as each one has the right to be held in esteem by 
others until his actions clearly show that he does not deserve it. 

To this may be added many other faults generally arising out 
of this fatal readiness to judge ill of others. 

For instance, it is the source of much calumny and detraction, 
for the judgments we form excite in us a longing to communicate 
them to others; and thus not content with being iniquitous judges 
we become downright detractors and calumniators. 

It is the source of much aversion and hatred. You fancy you 
were offended or slighted on a certain occasion and this is sufficient 
to inspire you with dislike towards the individual concerned. 

It is the source of much injustice, for it is the judgments of the 
mind that supply the rule of our conduct, whether kind-hearted or 


malevolent. 
In a word, such judgments do not stop short in the mind, but 
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they tend to corrupt the heart and banish charity from it ; they poison 
the tongue and inoculate it with the virus of calumny; and they are 
communicated only for the purpose of inflicting fresh wounds and 
fresh sores. 

Such, then, is the specific enormity of this sin which is seldom 
regarded as more than a mere trifle. But God, who knows its wicked- 
ness intimately, commands us over and over again in Sacred Scripture 
to be on our guard against it: Judge not, condemn not, judge not 
before the tume.1 

But it will be impossible for us to do this, if we do not endeavour 
to pluck its pernicious roots out of our heart. And what are these ? 
Chiefly two, according to St. Thomas: our own wickedness and our 
evil dispositions towards our neighbour. 

(2) Our own wickedness. There is nothing more common or 
more natural than to measure others by ourselves. A just, upright 
and loyal man judges others according to the kindness of his own 
heart, and hence will be slow to suspect evil, because from his own 
innocence he estimates others. A corrupt and sinful man, on the 
contrary, easily suspects in others the evil he finds in himself; it is 
the same as looking through a piece of coloured glass—everything is 
tinged with that colour. As our heart is, so are our judgments. If 
we ourselves are given to pride, the least sign of dignity we observe in 
another is at once regarded by us as pride and haughtiness. A look, 
a gesture, a token of friendship will in our eyes have the appearance 
of a suspicious relation, a criminal intrigue, if we ourselves are in- 
clined that way. In the same way the miser, the impostor and the 
hypocrite believe that every body is like themselves—so much are 
we inclined to attribute our own failings to others. 

(0) Another and still more fertile source of rash judgments is 
found in our evil dispositions towards our neighbour. Woe to us, if 
we allow ourselves to be dominated by hatred or jealousy! As soon 
as we begin to dislike a person, he becomes the object of our malevol- 
ence. Our antipathy is like a glass which changes the colour of things, 
which magnifies in our eyes the most trifling indications,—which 
perverts our understanding and makes it draw the most far-fetched 
conclusions. We would like that the person we hate or envy should 
be wicked and guilty ; and therefore we persuade ourselves that he 
is really so—so easy is it to be deceived if we once allow ourselves to 
be guided by passion ! 

Now, if these are the ordinary sources of our judgments we can 
readily understand their malice. In condemning others we condemn 
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ourselves: Wherein thou judgest another thou condemnest thyself, 
says St. Paul; for the faults which we suppose in others convict us 
either of detestable malice, or of some leaven of guilty passion, or of 
antipathy towards our neighbour. 

Let us, therefore, cleanse our hearts from all malice and from 
all passion, and all the rest will be right. It will only remain for us 
to correct or repress that lightness of spirit which, even. without 
‘malice or passion, impels us so to judge others with the utmost readi- 
ness ; to obtain this, let us bear in mind that there is nothing more 
difficult than accurately to gauge the actions of others who are often 
very different from what they appear in our eyes. 

Who would not have been inclined, for example, to believe the 
chaste Joseph to be guilty of a dreadful crime, on seeing him rush 
away from Putifar’s wife, who cries out that he is a traitor, an adulterer ? 
When Judith went out late at night from Bethulia, adorned with her 
choicest jewels and her most beautiful garments which added fresh 
lustre to her natural beauty; and when, with no escort but one 
servant alone, she directed her steps towards the tent of Holophernes, 
who would not believe but that she was going to compromise her 
virtue ? In the same way, on seeing Susanna accused by two vener- 
able old men and unable to say a single word in her own defence, 
who is there who would not have supposed her guilty of the shameful 
crime which had been laid to her charge? And yet all those were 
not only innocent but holy. These examples, and thousands of others 
which it would be easy to mention, show us with the utmost evidence 
that we ought not to be too ready to judge, even when appearances 
are bad. 

But, someone may say: Do you then wish us to conclude that 
we must have a good opinion of everybody and regard all as saints ? 
How, then, shall we preserve ourselves from the snares of the wicked 
who are ready to do their very best to injure us and do us harm ? 

I have never intended to go as far as this. We have already seen 
that there are actions evidently wicked, with regard to which we can 
without any rashness condemn a person and be on our guard against 
him. Moreover, if it is a question of securing our property, our 
person, and our life, we are at liberty to use precautions and exercise 
prudence without, however, positively believing our neighbour to 
be actually ill-inclined; but simply supposing that he may be sO, 
though not actually judging him to be so. This is not to judge 
rashly, but to fear wisely and be on our guard against all eventualities. 

Apart from these circumstances, charity ought to make us in- 
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dustrious in discovering reasons for judging our neighbours as 
favourably as possible; and even if we should not succeed in finding 
any, it is always wiser to leave everything to the judgment of God, 
and not usurp a right which does not belong tous. After all, who has 
appointed us judges over others ? What good can we do, or what 
evil can we hinder by prying into their conduct and doings? Such 
judgments are nothing better than frivolous and useless thoughts, 
and in most cases are full ot danger to our souls. 

We will do much better by watching over ourselves and our own 
defects. If we are fully penetrated with the idea of our own misery 
we shall neither have the time nor the will to criticise our neighbour’s 
conduct—we shall have quite enough to think of in the terrible judg- 
ment which God has prepared for us. Which of us would not wish 
this judgment to be a favourable one ? And if this is our wish, here 
are the two means taught us by Jesus Christ Himself—severity 
towards ourselves and forbearance towards others. Severity towards 
ourselves: If we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged ;1 for- 
bearance towards others: Judge not, that you may not be judged.2 
God’s judgment, therefore, will be a judgment of mercy or a judgment 
of severity, according to the judgment we have pronounced with 
regard to others: With what judgment you judge, you shall be judged ; 
and with what measure you mete it shall be measured to you again.3 
What more do we need to make us prudent and cautious in judging 
our neighbour, and even in making us close our eyes to his defects, 
opening them only to his virtues ? 
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Fortp-fitth Jnstruction on the Commandments 
ON BACKBITING > 


Ir the Eighth Commandment forbids even the rash judgments 
which destroy in us the good opinion we ought to have of our neigh- 


bour, still more does it forbid every species of evil-speaking by which 
we can defame him in the eyes of others. 


Of all vices this may be said to be the commonest and most 
widely spread, for it infects all states and all conditions, not 
even excepting the devout and pious, who not rarely betray their 
frailty by the bitterness of their tongues. It is chiefly on account of 
this universal proclivity that the Apostle St. James tells us that: 
tf any man offend not 1n word, the same is a perfect man—so seldom 
is such a one to be found! 

To-day, I shall first point out the nature, the grievousness and 
the facility of the sin of backbiting, calumny, and detraction ; 
after which we shall examine its different kinds. 

By this sin we understand every discourse calculated to destroy 
or diminish another’s reputation. I say calculated; first of all to 
indicate that to be guilty of this sin, it is not necessary that such 
effect actually follows, that is to say, another’s dishonour and shame ; 
it is quite sufficient that your language can have this result. The 
actual result is taken into account only when there is a question of 
reparation, Supposing you reveal the defects of one to another, and 
suppose the latter answers: ‘‘I knew it already, I have been 
informed of it,’ will you on that account feel satisfied you have 
committed no sin? The sin has already been committed by the 
evil disposition of your heart, and by your wilful and guilty attack 
on another’s honour and reputation. 

Secondly, I say that it is not even necessary to have the formal 
intention of defaming your neighbour. Whether you speak ill of 
him through passion or hatred, through imprudence or levity, or 
merely for the love of hearing yourself talk, it is always a sin—at the 
utmost the difference will be only one of degree. I admit that back. 
biting committed simply through levity is less culpable in its principle 
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than that committed with the intention of doing harm; but I say 
that both are equally harmful in their effects. What difference does 
it make to one whose reputation you have ruined, whether you have 
done it through malice or levity? The result is always the same 
as far as he is concerned. 

Railing is mortal in its nature, as the theologians, with St. 
Thomas, commonly teach; St. Paul even counts it among those sins 
which exclude from the kingdom of Heaven: Railers shall not possess 
the Kingdom of God ;1 and he puts them in the same category as idola- 
tors, adulterers, and robbers. 

The wickedness of man, St. Bernard says, being always clever at 
glossing over and palliating even the most atrocious crimes, generally 
makes little account of backbiting, because, as railers allege, when 
all is said and done, this is an evil which consists in mere words 
passing through the air, and disappearing ina moment. But we must 
not confine our attention to the mere surface of the sm—we must 
go deeper into it, see the sad consequences it produces, and weigh the 
serious injuries it inflicts on man, not only in his reputation but 
also in his fortune, and in the dearest interests of his life. Hence the 
saint rightly concludes that, even though the blow of evil-speak- 
ing is struck with the voice alcne, yet the wound inflicted on our 
neighbour is mortal. 

In the first place it unjustly deprives us of one of our most 
precious possessions—honour. 

Amongst our various exterior possessions a good reputation 
holds a principal place; nay, according to the words of the Holy 
Ghost: A good name is better than great riches.2 Reputation is, so 
to say, our social life, —nay, it is the soul of civil life, and hence there 
are many who would prefer to lose all their we; Ith and even life itself 
rather than live in dishonour. LEvil-speaking, then, is worse than 
theft, inasmuch as it deprives us of something more precious than 
gold. 

Besides the harm it does to reputations, how many other real 
and serious injuries does it not lead to! Each one clings to his 
reputation not only because of the natural pleasure every honest man 
experiences in seeing himself in possession of the respect of his fellow- 
men, but also because the good opinion which others have of us is, as 
St. Thomas observes, the foundation and basis of all temporal pros- 
perity and fortune, and of all advancement and success in our 
state and profession. ‘‘ Reputation qualifies a man for offices and 
positions.” Now, if reputation is lost what hope remains? and 
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consequently what harm may not be done by this vice? and what 
harm is actually done by it, and done frequently, habitually, and 
continually ? 

Owing to the railer’s tongue, a young man cannot obtain a situ- 
ation ; one servant cannot find a place; another is dismissed; a 
workman loses his employment ; the merchant his customers ; discord 
and dissension are introduced into families ; estrangements are caused ; 
irreconcilable enmities are engendered; and so on. Do all these 
results seem so slight that you can look upon slander as an evil of 
little account, or as mere passing words? If we carefully consider 
it in its effects, it will turn out to be in itself a serious, a very serious 
evil. 

I say in itself, for I do not mean ta say that all backbiting is 
really serious. I know that in this sin, as in many others, there may 
be found, and actually is found, unimportant or trivial matter. But it 
is not always and in all cases so easy to determine its grievousness, 
or to fix with precision the dividing line between mortal and venial 
sin,—a fact that should tend to induce us to restrict these limits 
rather than to extend them. 

Some statements are universally regarded as serious, while 
others again are universally regarded as light. If what you say about 
your neighbour is capable of causing him serious injury, serious will 
be the stain on his reputation and mortal the sin. 

And it makes no difference that you say it in confidence to 
only one person. This does not excuse your sin ; for either you believe 
your statement to be harmless, and in this case why impose silence 
on others ? or you believe it to be sinful and hurtful; and in this 
case why not begin to observe the silence you impose on others ? 
How can you expect that others will observe a law which you are the 
first to disobey ? Is not the friend to whom you impart the secret 
just as weak as you? Has not he like you his friends and con- 
fidants ? And if under the pretext of secrecy you can reveal the 
secret to him, he also can reveal it to another in the same way ; and 
if all this were lawful, slander passing from mouth to mouth could 
destroy another’s reputation without anyone being guilty of 
grievous sin. Now this is precisely the way in which so many secrets 
become public property—from secret to secret, from mouth to mouth, 
from ear to ear, the slander is made public. Everyone recommends 
silence, but nobody observes it,—there is nothing that spreads 
so rapidly as that which is confided under the seal of secrecy. The 
very recommendation of silence is a strong temptation to violate it. 

There is not one, then, in the world to whom it is lawful for you 
to tell that which should not be revealed. Neither to friend, nor to 
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brother, nor to relative, nor even to your wife, although we speak of 
husband and wife as one; it is quite true that they are, but in a 
different sense ; and I am fully convinced that this reason would not 
be sufficient to induce you to reveal your own faults to your wife. 

Nor will it do to excuse yourself by saying that you were not 
the first to disclose the affair, that others had spoken of it before you. 
For, supposing the evil is not public property, though already spoken 
of by others, you nevertheless commit a sin by making it known to 
those who are still ignorant of it, and to those who repeat it after you. 
Not only does the Holy Ghost forbid you to breathe to others what 
you have learned to the disadvantage and dishonour of your neigh. 
bour, but He even commands you to bury it in profound oblivion : 
Hast thou heard a word against thy neighbour? Let it die within 
thee, trusting that it will not burst thee.t Now He speaks thus to reprove 
those who the moment they hear something wrong about a person, 
cannot remain quiet, but seem on thorns, so great is their hurry 
to go and unburthen themselves to others—a fault much more common 
in women, who are more curious and talkative by nature. 

But if what you say about your neighbour is trivial or unimportant 
in itself, light also will be the sin. But just as the theft of something 
small may in certain circumstances amount to a grievous sin, so 
must we hold with regard to evil-speaking—a carping statement 
which is slight in itself may become grievous under certain circum- 
stances. 

I. Owing to the aim and intention with which one speaks. It is 
in accordance with the aim and intention that the wickedness of a 
sin is principally estimated. It is one thing to speak ill through 
carelessness and want of reflection, but it is quite another to do so 
through hatred or malice. It sometimes happens that you regard 
with eyes of hatred and envy persons of merit who because of their 
merit offer you no grounds for serious slander. What do you do 
then ? The desire which you have to belittle them and lower them 
in the estimation of others, makes you carefully collect and eagerly 
propagate all that you find reprehensible or defective in them. What- 
ever may be the substance of your words, do you imagine that a 
aeart animated by so express and so serious an aversion does not 
communicate to your sin the character of grievous malice ? 

2. Owing to the position of the person you attack. Who is 
ignorant of the fact that failings and defects increase in gravity and 
importance according to the rank or condition of the person who 
commits them? The weight and gravity of the backbiting that 
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publishes them will therefore be augmented in an equal degree, 
What you say of a young man, of a soldier, of one of the people, 
of a man of the world, will create little or no sensation, will make 
little or no impression ; but however slight your statement may be, 
it is calculated to create a great sensation and leave a deep impres- 
sion if you say it of a person of special dignity, such, for instance, 
of an ecclesiastic, or a respectable woman, or a maiden to whom 
the slightest rumour may prove a manifest dishonour. The more 
tender and delicate the reputation of certain classes of people, the 
less is required to wound it grievously. 

3. Owing to the scandal and injury resulting from it. If, while 
in a certain party or company, you had not introduced the name of 
such and such a person, nobody present would have spoken of him; 
what you said may have been of little importance, but the subject you 
unwisely introduced grows more and more serious on the lips of the 
others, Who contribute their share and add their contribution, until 
they end in seriously defaming that person. Now, must not this 
defamation be ascribed to you and to your imprudence, if you could 
have foreseen what was going to happen? If the person offended 
comes to know what you say of him, he will be seriously annoyed, 
and feel serious resentment. In addition to this, your words are 
repeated from mouth to mouth, and increase as they go, so that you 
never know where they end, or all the harm they produce. 

All these circumstances, which are not imaginary but very 
practical and very frequent, should let you see that in many cases 
- a statement, which in itself would be only venial, may become a 
grievous sin. 

The worst is that this sin is extremely easy to commit ;—all 
that is necessary is a few words, an expression, a witticism, nay, 
even less than a word; since a gesture, a glance, a smile will often 
be more expressive than a long speech. 

Someone, for example, is praising a person in your presence, 
and you shrug your shoulders, shake your head, or listen with an ait 
of compassion or contempt ; is not this just as much as to say: “‘ You 
are badly informed; that person is quite different from what you 
think...” ? Will not your very silence, if it concerns a person who 
is known to be among your acquaintances, be regarded as equivalent 
to real disapprobation, tending to lessen the speaker’s good opinion 
of the person he is praising ? 

We will understand still better how easy it is to commit this 
sin if we reflect a little on the different plans and ruses which the 
wickedness of men has invented to propagate slander without having 
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the appearance of railers, and at the same time to avoid the shame 
and infamy attached to the name of railer. 

Some, to disguise their malice, begin e long way off and even with 
terms that sound quite favourable ; but little by little they go on to 
add qualifications or observations tending to create a bad impression 
regarding the person they had previously praised. ‘“‘ Oh,” they say, 
“he is really a good, honest, pious man ; he frequently goes to church 
and to the sacraments ; he would, however, be better if he were less 
selfish and less avaricious.’”” We have here a reputation for sincerity 
which the speaker desires to pride himself on at another’s expense. 

Others, again, assume an air of compassion and zeal, and seem 
to be speaking against their will and almost under compulsion. “ Oh, 
if you knew what such a one has been doing! What a pity! What 
a misfortune! I am deeply afflicted, because I had a high regard 
for him.” And yet with their sighs and their lamentations they reveal 
the sores which conscience should oblige them to keep concealed. 

Others propose things with an air of doubt: ‘‘ Have you heard 
what they say of such a one? As for myself, I really do not believe 
it ; but they are saying this and that. But judge for yourself; I will 
wait till 1 know more.” And thus, while pretending not to believe 
what is said, they succeed in telling what should not be told at all. 

Finally, there are some who, without saying anything at all, 
yet find a way of calumniating their neighbour, using half words and 
reservations, such as, “I cannot tell all ; we had better not speak of 
that ; I know certain things of him which, if I were to tell them. ..; 
but I do not wish to speak ill.” Oh, what a perfidious way of 
speaking ill! It would be better to say things bluntly than to lead 
others to suspect more harm than really exists. 

These ways of speaking ill and other similar ones, are in reality 
the most wicked and most pernicious of all forms of backbiting, which 
of its nature can only inspire aversion and contempt ; whereas these 
underhand ways, of which I have been speaking, being, as they are, 
disguised under the semblance of sincerity, moderation and zeal, 
are listened to and received without any difficulty; and even the 
most scrupulous and most prudent take litle pains to be on their 
guard against them. 

It is, then, the extreme facility of this sin which makes it so 
common ; and the more common it is the more familiar it grows,— 
we are not easily persuaded that there can be much harm in doing 
what we know is common to all states and conditions. 

What conclusion, then, are we to draw from all this? That the 
sin of evil-speaking is one to be very much feared ; and that it is one 
against which it is highly important for us to be on our guard with 
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all necessary watchfulness and attention. Remark: there are many 
sins which are more grievous, but are not so easily committed, and 
this difficulty serves to a certain extent as a preventive against them. 
There are other sins which it is easier to commit, but which, as a 
rule, are only venial, and the smallness of the fault diminishes its 
danger. But evil-speaking is not only a sin easily committed, but 
is a grievous fault as well. 

We should, therefore, look upon it as being one of the most 
dangerous sins, and we should weigh well these words of the Holy 
Ghost, that it is an inestimable blessing to know how to control 
one’s tongue, and not to sin in word. Let us, therefore, earnestly ask 
God, in the words of the Psalmist, to put the guard of circumspection 
on our tongue, so as never to allow it to utter rash and slanderous 
words, and never permit it to to censure the deeds of others, or rashly 
judge our neighbour’s conduct: Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, 
and a door round about my lips. 


1 Ps, cexl. 3. 
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Forty-sirth Instruction on the Commandments 


CONTUMELY AND DERISION 


Arter having explained the nature, the grievousness and the facility 
of uncharitable conversation, I now pass on to examine the various 
classes of this sin. 

There are two chief kinds of evil-speaking, which correspond to 
the two-fold affront that can be offered to another’s honour. Every 
member of society has a two-fold right with regard to his reputa- 
tion: (r) the right not to be disturbed or attacked in the matter of 
the good name he has acquired in the eyes of others by his good 
conduct ; and (2) the right not to be made the object of any public 
insult or contempt likely to injure his character or lessen his dignity 
in the eyes of his fellow-men. Now the sins likely to expose one’s 
neighbour to the loss of either of these two rights are chiefly two :— 

The first consists in using injurious language towards another, 
to his face and in the presence of others ; and this is the sin of con- 
tumely strictly so called. The second consists in telling, secretly and 
behind another’s back, what one knows to his disadvantage; and 
this sin is called detraction. 

The chief difference, according to St. Thomas, between contumely 
and detraction is that the former, in addition to wounding another 
in his honour, openly offends against the respect we owe to others; 
whereas detraction secretly injures the reputation and good name one 
enjoys in the opinion of others. If, then, contumely is a species of 
rapine like to that by which an assassin robs you with open violence 
on the highway, detraction is a species of theft like to that of a 
thief who robs you of your goods by secretly forcing his way into 
your house. You may compare the one who offends you by con- 
tumelious language to a dog that openly attacks you, yet leaves you 
the means of either defending yourself or of escaping; and him who 
injures you by detraction to a snake that, hidden in the grass, bites 
you unawares: If a serpent bite in silence, he is nothing better tha, 
backbiteth secretly.1 


This being premised, both these sins of the tongue are committed 
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in several ways. And to begin with contumelious language, it can 
take place in two ways: by injurious words harshly uttered, and by 
derision, mockery and buffoonery. 

(1) The first species is rarely met with in persons of a certain rank 
who pride themselves on politeness and good manners; but is, on the 
contrary, very prevalent among the masses of the people. Thousands 
of times you may have witnessed the atrocious and insulting invec- 
tives which people hurl at each other in public 4nd in private. What 
a mass of insult, of infamy, of impious and obscene language is vomited 
forth by those poisoned lips! Now this, as you will observe, is not 
merely one sin, but a group of sins committed all at once. 

First of all there is grave contempt towards the person insulted, 
accompanied by the deliberate intention of humiliating, despising 
and defaming him,—an intention utterly destructive of all charity. 

There is also a grievous offence against the reputation, not only of 
one, but of many ; for in the heat and transport of anger one speaks out 
all one knows, all one imagines, concerning the children, the relatives, 
and the whole family of the person insulted. One picks out all the 
more dishonouring deeds, old or new, true or false, and brings them 
forth into the full light of day. 

There is not a little scandal given to all who hear; for as such 
language is usually uttered in such a tone as to be heard not only 
throughout the house, but by the whole neighbourhood, the whole 
street, the whole quarter, curiosity attracts a multitude of hearers. 

Lastly, there is violent hatred—a hatred which is manifested 
unmistakably by the terrible imprecations that usually accompany 
such encounters—“ May you break your neck ’’—“‘ May you be hanged” 
—‘‘ May you come toa bad end”’—imprecations, which are uttered with 
the full desire of seeing them fulfilled and in the hope that God wil] 
avenge them, and thus constitute Himself the agent of man’s fury. 

Such, then, are the many sins committed on those occasions ; 
and yet, how many there are who hardly cast a thought on this con- 
sideration, who do not hesitate to burst forth for the slightest reason, 
and who, after having thus given way, think so little of their act, 
that in their confessions they content themselves with telling their 
confessor that they have given way to anger or have engaged in dis- 
putes! Examine the matter a little closer and give it the importance 
it really possesses. 

But, you will ask: Am I not to be allowed to defend myself and 
so repay in the same coin the insults addressed to me, if I find myself 
unjustly provoked or attacked by injurious language ? 

Wait a moment; you here mix up two things that ave really 
distinct. It is one thing to defend oneself, ana another thing to 
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repay insult by insult. The right of self-defence is just and lawful ; 
and as it is lawful to defend your life and your goods, so is it lawful 
to defend your honour; but in what way? By justifying your conduct ; 
by denying the wicked imputations and calumnies laid at your door; 
by honestly repelling the blows aimed at you and the attacks made 
on your reputation. 

But not by returning injury for injury. This is no just defence 
of your honour, but an unjust offence against that of your neighbour > 
it is a downright act of revenge forbidden by the Gospel—just as 
much an act of revenge as it would be to strike those who strike 
you; and besides, the blows you aim against another will not heal 
those you yourself have received. 

If, therefore, you have no other means of defence but that of 
unjustly injuring your adversary, you must abandon it and leave to 
God the care of protecting your honour and your innocence. 

On such occasions as these (allow me this digression for your 
instruction), you should remember the remarkable example of 
patience and moderation which God has given us in the person of the 
holy king David. When the rebellion of his son Absalom had forced 
him to fly from his capital city, and while he was marching with his. 
faithful followers through the plain of Bahurim, a vile, contemptible | 
individual of the tribe of Benjamin, named Semei, who had placed. 
himself on a hill commanding the road, loaded the monarch with 
every sort of insult and infamy; and, not content with injurious 
words, he even went so far as to hurl stones at him. And what 
action did David take? MRecollected and peaceful he continued on. 
his way, without paying any attention to his assailant and without. 
taking any notice of his insolent behaviour. 

This was much, but it was not all. Abisai, one of the valiant 
men who marched at the side of the king, having kept silence 
for some time, could no longer restrain himself at the sight of such 
audacity, and wished to turn aside from the band to avenge the 
outrage by the death of the rash assailant. But David simply replied. 
by appeasing the indignation of his servant, and said: “ No, let him 
say what he likes ; let him insult me as he pleases ; God is making use 
of his wickedness to punish me for my sins; perhaps the Lord will. 
look mercifully upon me in my humiliation and reward me one day 
for what I am now suffering for His sake?” And so it happened ; 
things changed in favour of the king ; and he was re-established on 
his throne by the complete defeat and death of the treacherous. 
Absalom. 

This May serve as an example and a lesson to teach you how to 
act, if ever you should happen to be assailed by humiliating and 
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injurious language. You cannot imagine how advantageous and 
meritorious before God is the meekness observed in such delicate 
circumstances. But let us return to our subject. 

(2) The second, and much more common species of contumelious, 
language is that which consists in ridicule and derision, by means of 
which a man is rendered despicable and ridiculous in the eyes of 
others, as a consequence of his faults and vices being published and 
made the subject of ridicule. 

As this species implies a greater contempt for the person offended, 
so also, according to St. Thomas, does it constitute a more grievous. 
sin than the former species. And St. Francis de Sales in this connexion 
says that one of the most hateful characters in society is he who is 
addicted to ridicule and sarcasm; for in the other insults offered 
to our neighbour there always remains a certain amount of respect 
for him, whereas by this vice he is lowered, degraded and trampled 
under foot, to his shame and confusion—a fact which constitutes the 
fruitful source of ill-will, hatred, disputes, and often serious trouble. 

Yet such is the character of many who find a malignant pleasure 
in ridiculing and mocking at others and who make this their favourite. 
and most agreeable occupation. 

It is idle for them to plead that they do it neither through jealousy 
nor hatred, but simply to pass the time and to amuse the company 
by the force of their wit. : 

I should like to know from them in which code, I do not say of 
Gospel teaching, but even of simple politeness and good manners, 
they have read that a man may amuse himself and others at his. 
neighbour’s expense? What a depth of wickedness must not one 
have, to be able to find pleasure in attacking and irritating others, 
and to be proud of having succeeded in hurting their feelings! Would 
you not be mortified if someone were to make a butt of you and of 
your person, and to make you cut a grotesque figure in the eyes of 
others? Would you not say that nobody has the right to make 
others laugh at your expense ? Now does this principle, which you 
properly invoke in your own favour, cease to have any force when 
others are concerned ? 

And it makes no difference that the things said by you are trifles. 
in themselves, that they are only natural defects which concern 
neither conduct nor morals; for I reply: However insignificant a 
thing may be in itself, it ceases to be so as soon as it becomes the cause 
of grievous annoyance to the person attacked, or leads to considerable 
diminution of the respect and esteem in which he is held. Besides, it is. 
‘more painful for some to bear the reproach of a physical defect, such 
as that of being squint-eyed, lame, or hump-backed, than any moral 
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vice whatever ; for moral defects are not visible, or at least one can 
hide or cloak or palliate them in some way ; and, as well as this, they are 
not incorrigible ; whereas physical defects, on the contrary, are visible 
and palpable, and inspire a greater feeling of shame, because there 
is no reply to the reproach based on them. 

That insolent band of ill-bred children who called out after the 
prophet Eliseus as he was going his way up to Bethel: Go up, thou bald- 
head ; go up, thou bald-head,} did not say anything false, for the baldness 
of the prophet was visible. But their words, uttered with an air of 
mockery and derision, brought the curse of the prophet upon them— 
a curse which was immediately fulfilled. In that same moment two 
bears sprang out of the neighbouring forest, threw themselves on the 
impertinent band, and left forty-two of them dead on the ground. 

But instead of dwelling on other reasons, let us simply recall 
the words of Jesus Christ, which I have already quoted and which 
are applicable to all kinds of sarcasm and mockery: Whosoever 
shall say, ‘Thou fool,” shall be guilty of hell-fire.2 What is easier 
than to call-another a fool, an idiot, an imbecile, and to allow similar 
expressions to escape one’s lips! And yet, Jesus Christ declares this 
to be a sin worthy of eternal damnation. This, however, does not 
apply to all such expressions, but only to those uttered with a bad 
intention, or leading to consequences which are seriously disagreeable 
and which could and should have been foreseen with sufficient 
‘clearness. 

This means, in one word, that we should regard our neighbour 
not for what he ought to be, but for what he really is—that is to say, 
weak, tender, susceptible, easily given to anger and grave resentment, 
even for trifles; and consequently, that instead of insulting his weak- 
ness, we should respect and spare it. Such are the dictates of prudence 
and Christian charity. 

And if we find we have offended our neighbour by contumely of 
either kind, we are strictly bound to offer him suitable satisfaction. 
I am not here speaking of the obligation of restoring his honour in the 
‘case in which the contumely has injured him in the eyes of others— 
on this subject I shall speak later on—but I here refer to simple 
reparation to be made for the affront he has received. 

On this point we have a precept laid down for us in the words of 
Jesus Christ, which I have already quoted : I} therefore thou offer thy 
gift at the altar3—if you present yourself at My altar for offerings 
‘sacraments, or supplications, and if you there remember that ate 
brother has some cause of complant against you, at once suspend your 
offering, go and be reconciled to him. 
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What do these words mean? They mean that even if your 
neighbour had no reason to be offended but was feeling hurt without 
sufficient cause, youwould nevertheless be obliged to undeceive him 
and to remove the painful impression he has formed, so as not to leave 
him in the occasion of sin, as would be the case were he to cherish bitter 
feelings towards you. How much more, then, will you be obliged to do. 
this, if you have vilely insulted him and thus given him sufficient cause 
to feel offended, 

It is true that he who has been offended must forgive, even though 
he has not received suitable satisfaction ; but that does not exempt 
him who has done the injury from the obligation of repairing it. Jesus 
Christ has given to each one his own part to perform. He commands. 
the offended to pardon without any restriction—love your enemies ; 
but He also commands him who has given the offence to make suitable 
reparation—go first to be reconciled to your brother ; otherwise He Himself 
will take revenge. And hence it is not enough to repent before God ; 
but we must also repair the wrong done, ask forgiveness, humble 
ourselves and offer some explanation: Go and be reconciled to thy 
brother. Without having done this, let no one dare to approach the 
altar or receive the sacraments. But to conclude: 

The facility of contracting such obligations, and the facility of 
leaving them unfulfilled in spite of the formal precept of Jesus Christ 
referred to just now, should show us the necessity of banishing from 
our conduct and from our conversation every word that might humi- 
liate or injure our neighbour, and of showing each one by our words 
the esteem in which we hold him ; for there is no one so base and so 
despicable as not to have the right to be respected according to his 
rank, and still more the right not to be outraged in the honour that 
belongs to him. It is very difficult to keep within the limits of legi- 
timate amusement and to avoid sinning grievously against charity, 
and sometimes even against the reputation of others. It needs great 
prudence and scrupulous watchfulness, But this should be sufficient 
for the first species of evil speaking, called contumely ; much more 
remains to be said regarding the second species called detraction, and 
this shall be the subject of our next instruction, 
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 fFortp-seventh Instruction on the Commandments 
CALUMNY AND DETRACTION 


In our last instruction we spoke of that species of evil-speaking which 
wounds one’s neighbour in his presence by injurious, humiliating 
and contemptuous language, which theologians call by the name of 
contumely. We shall now speak of another species which wounds 
him secretly and behind his back by disparaging observations, and 
which is called detraction. If contumely is more grievous inasmuch 
as it involves a personal affront as well as an attack on another’s 
honour, it at least leaves the person offended the power to justify and 
defend himself; while detraction, on the contrary, being secret, 
closes every way to self-justification and defence, inasmuch as the 
person thus defamed does not know what has been or is said about 
him ; and hence looked at in this light detraction may be considered 
as more grievous than contumely. Be that as it may, the former is 
divided into three branches: calumny, detraction and backbiting. 

(1) Calumny means falsely attributing to one who is really innocent 
a vice, a bad action, or acrime either by words in ordinary conversation 
or, what is worse, by defamatory writings. Into this sin they principally 
fall who cherish feelings of hatred or rancour against another, and who» 
unable to vent their anger in any other way, do their best to publish 
broadcast every lie their passion suggests. Thus, let a servant be 
dismissed from a house, or let a friend fall out with a friend ; you will 
hear them say all kinds of bad things of that master or that friend; 
and in the absence of truth they will not hesitate to have recourse to 
falsehood. 

Now, of all detractions calumny is the most injurious and most 
grievous, because at one and the same time it offends against charity, 
justice and truth. Not only do you unjustly dishonour your neigh- 
bour; but to succeed, you stoop to untruth, the most shameful of all 
means. It is therefore a sin of sheer unadulterated malice, a sin so 
baneful in its consequences that the Holy Ghost does not hesitate 
to assert that it would be less hurtful for an honourable man to lose 
his life than to be calumniated. And, in fact, what grievous wrongs 
and ravages does not calumny inflict on the honour and the other 
goods of this life ! 
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Thus the wicked wife of Putiphar charges the chaste Joseph with 
a shameful crime; the two infamous old men, leaders of the people 
accuse the chaste Susanna of a similar sin ; and these two snnecadt 
victims not only had to suffer the injury done their reputation, but 
in addition to this the former was cast into prison, from which, Rivne 
time afterwards, he was delivered only by a miracle; while as for 
the other, if she had not found in the young Daniel who was sent 
by God, the fearless protector of her innocence, she would have been 
buried under a hail of stones. And how many examples do we not 
see daily of persons ruined and made despicable by calumny ! 

In a word the harm done by a calumnious accusation is usually 
so great that it is difficult to gainsay it, no matter how much we may 
try ; for if a few words suffice to produce a bad impression, a long 
law-suit is often not enough completely to remove it. There are 
some points so delicate that once a grave wound has been inflicted, 
it may indeed be closed, but the scar that has been made will always 
remain. Hence an unworthy statesman used to say that one always 
gains something by calumny : “‘ Calumniate ; calumniate ; some traces 
are always left””—You may try to efface the stain, but some trace of 
it will always remain. 

But to be a calumniator it is not necessary that you should pur- 
posely invent and spread conscious falsehoods to the dishonour or 
prejudice of another. The crime would certainly be greater in that 
case; and in fact it is a crime committed by those alone who have 
neither conscience nor honour. You may, however, be guilty of 
calumny without purposely inventing downright untruths; for ex- 
ample, if in speaking ill of your neighbour, you inadvertently or 
thoughtlessly spread reports which are not really true, even though 
it should happen that you imagine you are telling the truth; or 
if you relate as true and certain that which is not so, or at any 
rate is doubtful and uncertain. Bear in mind, then, that under 
calumny will be included :— 

1. Certain appellations which you are too ready to give to others, 
without knowing them well enough; for example, calling this one 
an impostor and a thief; that one a miser and a usurer ; that other 
aman of dissolute and sinful life—titles destitute of sufficient proof 
and foundation. 

2. Certain reports which you spread and which you give as 
certain and ascertained though they are not really so; or which you 
accept too readily and then imprudently relate to others. 

3. Certain rumours also which are substantially true in them- 
selves but which become calumnious through over-exaggeration, 
through certain circumstances that are added on to them, and through 
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the heightened colours in which they are presented. Through this. 
malign artifice of augmenting, exaggerating and colouring things, 
the smallest fault will become an enormous crime,—a gnat will be 
changed into an elephant. 

The same thing may be said of those who criticizing the conduct 
and actions of their neighbour and interpreting them badly, consider 
themselves free to communicate their opinions as so many oracles,, 
whereas they are nothing more than rash suppositions without any 
foundation. 

~ In short, your conversation will be calumnious as often as, in 
speaking of the faults of others, you sin against or in any way alter 
the truth. And yet how difficult it is to keep always exactly within 
the limits of truth, seeing that the ordinary source of calumny is 
nothing else than hatred, jealousy, envy and evil disposition towards 
one’s neighbour! How, then, are we to act ? 

I. Never to allow ourselves to be carried away by passion, and 
thus avoiding the temptation to injure another’s honour by calumnies. 

2. Never to speak without due reflection and deliberation, so as 
not to expose ourselves, even unwittingly, to the danger of uttering 
calumny. 

3. Torefrain even from divulging what is true, if it is likely to 
lead to another’s dishonour ; for it would be a miracle if he who wishes 
to say all that is true does not sometimes allow himself to be led into 
telling falsehoods. Between detraction and calumny there is only a 
short step, and that a very slippery one. 

(2) Now this brings us to the second species of detraction—a 
species less culpable than the former but nevertheless grievously sinful. 
I refer to that species of detraction which consists in revealing, without 
any reason or necessity, a real but secret defect in our neighbour—a 
sin into which numbers easily fall owing to a certain itching, not 
exactly to do harm, but to show how well-informed they are about 
things that others are ignorant of, especially under the false pretext 
that after all they are only saying the pure and simple truth ; just as 
if the fact that a statement is true is always a sufficient excuse for 
publishing it. 

The picture you give of a certain person may be true and very 
accurate ; but it may nevertheless be a grievous detraction. Where 
have you learned that you are at liberty to make known all that is 
true? If this were the case, calumny alone would be a sin, and 
detraction, which consists in manifesting the real but secret faults of 
our neighbour, would no longer be a sin. Now this is an absurdity— 
an absurdity which you will readily understand from the fact that. 
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you would certainly not be pleased if people were to say all they could 
tell about you with truth. The fact, then, that a thing is true will 
never of itself be sufficient to entitle you to reveal it. 

I say of téself, for there are many circumstances in which charity, 
justice and obedience will oblige us to do so, without regard to the 
dishonour that might be caused to another thereby ; and this is why 
I said that slander consists in revealing the defects of others without 
reason or necessity. No, the fear of speaking ill of others ought not 
always to close our lips. Thus :— 

If you are accused of a grievous crime, and cannot defend your- 
self without exposing the guilty person, do not hesitate to do so. 

If, for the sake of remedying an evil, it is necessary to reveal it 
to those who have the duty and power to end it, make it known by all 
means. 

If a relation or a friend were to ask you for trustworthy infor- 
mation about a person whom he desires to take into his service, or 
whom he wishes to marry, or to whom he intends to entrust an office, 
a sum of money, etc., you are at perfect liberty, using of course 
all necessary circumspection, to reveal all the good and bad that you 
know about the person in question. 

In these and similar cases the reputation of others may indeed be 
injured, but not unjustly so. It is one thing to publish another’s 
faults for the sake of talking or from a feeling of hatred and ven- 
geance ; but it is another thing to do so for the sake of taking or giving 
necessary advice or to avoid some serious harm, either temporal or 
spiritual, for ourselves or for our neighbour, which would not be 
avoided if the faults of others were to remain a secret. It is better 
that the guilty should suffer rather than the innocent. 

But this is precisely what people won’t do. They who speak 
ill of others without any reason are generally those who scruple to 
speak when they ought. The faults and misconduct of a young man 
or young woman are known to everybody except those who could 
put a stop to it; and thus the communication which would be merito- 
rious if made to the right person and with a good motive, becomes 
sinful, because made to quite a different class of person and merely 
for the sake of gossip. In this way we become guilty of two sins,— 
the one against charity, by keeping silence towards those to whom 
we ought to speak ; and the other against justice, by speaking to those 
towards whom we should observe silence. 

Let us therefore speak when necessity demands ; outside this 
case, let us observe silence. To speak in such a case would be real 
defamation, injurious to private and public welfare. 

To private welfare, that is of him against whom you are speaking. 
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and whose honour and reputation you destroy. For, as long as his 
fault is unknown, he is in possession of his reputation and has the right 
not to be publicly deprived of it without good reason. Consequently, 
if you reveal his defects to those who did not know them he is 
unjustly defamed by you. 

To public welfare, in consequence of the scandal given by mani- 
festing the secret vices and sins of your neighbour, and by making his 
sin public property, although committed only in secrecy. Hence this 
sin, which had done harm only to him who committed it, becomes 
harmful to others also, by the contagion and force of bad example. 

This is a circumstance that must be carefully noticed. At first 
sight it might seem as if we were condemning this vice by speaking 
ill of the guilty ; but it is really not so, if we consider the matter 
properly ; for, in doing so, we rather destroy the feeling of shame, 
which serves us as a kind of brake or restraint preventing us from 
falling into the sin. You know what a great many people say on 
hearing certain stories and anecdotes: ‘‘ Oh, there cannot be very 
great harm in such a thing, since so and so has done it ; there is, then, 
no great harm in doing it.’”” In this way we come to regard as venial 
the grave sins committed by others ; we lose the horror of them ; it 
grows easier to commit them ; and the number of the guilty is multi- 
plied by imitation and example. When it is a question of hidden sins 
let us take the advice of the Holy Ghost : Hast thou heard a word against 
thy neighbour ? let t die within thee. 

But someone may ask, cannot one at least speak freely when 
the matter concerns facts which are publicly known and are in ever- 
body’s mouth? I reply that if the matter is really public and noto- 
rious, even were you to tell it to someone who is still ignorant of it, 
you would not, strictly speaking, injure the reputation of your neigh- 
bour ; he has already lost it through the notoriety of his sin. But 
on this point a very important observation must be made :— 

The publicity or notoriety of a thing is not always of the same 
nature. Sometimes it is the result of a judicial sentence issued by 
the competent tribunal, and is called judicial notoriety. At other 
times it comes either from the number of witnesses who saw the fact, or 
from the great number of people to whom it has become known by the 
imprudence and loquacity of even a single individual ; the former is 
called notoriety of fact, the second notoriety of report. 

Now, if we speak of the latter two classes of publicity, there is 
great danger of believing a thing to be public which is not really so 
and of offending justice by speaking of it. You cannot regard an ap 


1 Ecclus. xix. 10. 
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as public, merely because it has been told by a few or even by a great 
many—it may be public in the neighbourhood, in the village, 
ain a part of the country, without being so in the whole country ; 
would it not, therefore, be an injustice to publish it in places where 
it is not yet known, and where it would never have been known, had 
it not been for you? Rumours are generally nothing but a collection 
‘of falsehoods and of falsified accounts. How often do we not find 
the rumours that have been spread about a certain person to be false 
and calumnious, when we trace them to their source. An enemy, an 
‘envious person, has spread them amongst the public, and others have 
gone on repeating and publishing them. We must, therefore, not be 
so ready to believe things to be public and notorious, which may not 
be so at all. 

And even if a thing were really public, and if in speaking of it 
you were not sinning against justice, you might, nevertheless, 
rievously sin against charity ; if, for example, you speak of it through 
the malign pleasure of seeing a certain individual dishonoured, or out 
-of a cruel desire to keep alive in the minds of others the stain on his 
Teputation ; for in this case you are acting against the law of charity—— 
you are doing to others what you would not like others to do to you. 
-Still more so, if with similar dispositions you reveal the fact to persons 
still ignorant of it, or if you recall to mind a fault already forgotten. 

What, then, is the best part to chose? To pity him who has 
“been defamed and not to contribute to dishonour him still more, nor 
to perpetuate the remembrance of his shame. In this manner you 
witl promote Christian charity and humility. 

To sum up what I have said thus far on this point ; we must never 
‘say anything that is not true: for if every untruth and every falsehood 
are forbidden, much more will this be the case if they are likely to 
redound to the dishonour of another. Hence calumny is always and 
in all cases forbidden. 

Neither may we reveal a truth that is still secret if it is calcu- 
lated to injure another’s reputation, unless there be some just motive 
for doing so. 

If this motive exists, evil-speaking is no longer evil-speaking, and 
one may speak out, but on two conditions (1) that he do so with a 
good intention, avoiding every feeling of secret malice, hatred, ven- 
geance, etc. ; (2) with reserve and prudence, so as to say only what is 
necessary. Our tongue in this case, as St. Francis of Sales remarks, 
must be like a knife in the hands of a surgeon who is obliged to 
perform an operation. He takes the utmost care to operate with a 
light hand, going neither to the right nor to the left, and only cutting 
what is necessary. We must do likewise in speaking of the faults of 
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others when circumstances require it, that is to say, we must do so 
with the least possible injury to another’s reputation. 

If there be no necessity for speaking, then silence. True 
Christian charity, says St. Peter, casts a veil over our neighbour’s 
faults and hides them. Charity covereth all sins,i—even the faults of 
those who are publicly dishonoured, and much more of those who still 
possess an honourable reputation. In this case it is not only charity 
but also justice that so demands; and the violation of this virtue 
would, apart from being a sin, involve grave obligations which we 


shall point out later on. 


1 Prov. x. 82. 
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Fortp-eighth Anstruction on the Commandments 
ON MISCHIEF-MAKING 


BESIDE calumny and detraction, of which we have already spoken in 
our last instruction—the former consisting in making false and inju- 
rious charges against another’s reputation, and the latter in publishing 
without sufficient reason another’s real but secret faults,—there stil] 
remains another very grievous species of evil-speaking, called mischief- 
making. 

What do we mean by mischief-making ? It means reports, 
true or false, carried to someone secretly and in confidence, telling 
him what another has done or said against him. Now this is done for 
various motives :— 

Sometimes through malice, that is, for the purpose of embittering 
men against each other, and thus sowing disunion and discord between 
them. 

Sometimes through imprudence, talkativeness and thoughtlessness 
—speaking without reflection, discretion or prudence ; or from a love 
of hearing oneself talking in season and out of season. 

Sometimes also through a feeling of friendship or through zeal 
for the interests of a friend, a relative, or a master who is being defamed 
and compromised. 

Sometimes, also, through selfishness and self-interest, in the hore 
of acquiring credit for having done a good turn, that is to say, in the 
hope of securing the friendship and favour of others by tale-bearing. 

Whatever the motive of these tales may be, they are certainly 
more than a slight evil, whether considered in themselves or in the 
light of their consequences. 

(x) And, first, if these reports are false and calumnious, they dis. 
play such a malignant and evil mind that it is impossible to regard them 
as other than grievous faults, be their subject of a slight or of a serious 
character. One would hardly think it possible that a man could be 
so wicked and odious as to imagine and invent a thing and then tell it 
as if it were really true, with the intention of rendering one person 
hateful to another. And yet daily experience shows us that such 
examples are not rare, 

But if on the other hand your words are true, the sin will be 
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grievous as often as they deal with matters of importance, because 
of the serious abuse you make of the confidence and good faith of 
your neighbour—an abuse which will be more serious still, if, as often 
happens, you yourself have cunningly fished from your neighbour the 
ideas or things you relate, if you yourself have led him to reveay 
them, so as to be able to whisper them in the ears of others. And 
how many are there who make it their occupation and pleasure to. 
penetrate the mind of others, to lead others to open their hearts to. 
them in confidence, inducing them to do so with a thousand promises. 
of discretion, assuring them that they may speak securely and freely © 
but who do not take the smallest trouble to keep faithfully the 
secret entrusted to them and which they had promised, at least. 
implicitly, to keep ? 

Notice well that I say, at least tmplicitly promised; for even 
if he who has confided in you, should not have formally obliged you to. 
secrecy, you nevertheless contract this obligation by the very fact 
of having heard from a friend a thing which by its importance demands: 
secrecy. There is then an implied promise of secrecy, which is gener- 
ally taken for granted in all confidences, and which cannot be broken. 
without committing a sin. Would you yourself be pleased if others. 
were to betray you like this? Consider the pain such a revelation 
naturally produces, and do not forget how grievously it offends against 
charity, if the thing is of such a nature as to cause serious annoyance. 

Those recommendations which are made by certain persons in 
the act of confiding something: ‘“‘ Let this be between us; do not 
speak about it ; do not even breathe it to asoul’’—these recommenda-. 
tions, I say, do not, strictly speaking, impose the obligation of secrecy 
—they simply remind us of the obligation of silence attached to and 
inherent in that confidence. At the most, the obligation will become 
more strict, if you expressly oblige yourself to secrecy, and in that 
case the violation of secrecy would not only be contrary to honour,. 
but also to justice, and would make you responsible for all the harm 
which might arise therefrom ; and consequently you would be obliged 
to make reparation. 

In general, bear this in mind: if someone is so confiding, or rather 
so imprudent, as to do or say in your presence something which 
if reported to others, might have evil consequences, bare charity alone 
obliges you to keep silence and not to speak of it. 

(2) In the second place, I say that these reports generally lead to 
the saddest consequences. They lead to hatred, vengeance and irre- 
concilable enmity ; they tend to destroy friendship, union and peace: 
among men ; and all the more so since the accused has no means of 
defending himself, not knowing what has been said against him. And 
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Weiner ic tcigiircatamotencorne nae 
pering into the ear of one or another 
what has been done or said against him by someone else ? 

This is why the Holy Ghost tells us that the words of him who. 
sows discord, seem to be simple and friendly words, but that they 
pierce the very depths of the soul and open the sorest wounds. He 
also calls them inflammatory words, and adds that, just as a fire 
will go out if there is no fuel, so dissensions will cease to exist where 
there is no story-carrying. 

Nor does it avail to say that you have no bad motive whatever 
and still less, no diabolical intention of sowing discord between bien 
I have already said that these tales can be carried through thought- 
lessness ; but thoughtlessness does not excuse you, for you can and 
should foresee the sad consequences of your action. You cannot 
recall such tales once they have left your lips ; they will continue to 
cause endless disunion and animosities, which will have long and 
dreary consequences, and will lead numbers of persons into serious 
sin. Now, it is you who will be answerable for the sins occasioned 
by your imprudence. 

You may conclude from this that, even if someone were to speak 
to you about the faults of a third person, and if carried away by his. 
resentment he were to order you to carry back all he has said: “ Tell 
him all this, I wish him to know it,” you must not accept such a 
commission, and much less must you execute it; otherwise you would 
become the instrument of another’s passions and be answerable for 
all the sins resulting therefrom. 

In a word, beware of this detestable vice, and never allow yourself 
to report anything that might disturb peace or cause coldness and 
dissension, neither through simplicity, nor malice, nor friendship nor 
zeal. I nowhere find that Sacred Scripture or the Holy Fathers honour 
tale-bearers and story-carriers with the title of friends of order or 
unselfish friends ; but I do find that St. Augustine, on the contrary, 
calls them the most terrible plagues of society ; that St. Bernard calls 
them meddlers intent on creating and fomenting discord and scandal 
and I read that St. Paul calls them detractors hateful to God ;+ and that 
they are an abomination in the eyes of God: Six things there are 
which the Lord hateth and the seventh His soul detesteth . . . him that 
soweth discord among brethren ;* that they are directly opposed to 
the spirit of God, Who is the spirit of harmony, peace and charity ; 
and that they make themselves the instruments and tools of the devil, 
who is incessantly occupied in creating trouble, hatred and dissension. 


1 Rom. i. 30. 2 Prov. vi. 16, 19. 
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No matter how little prudence and charity we possess we must 
never give way to such a practice, but let us endeavour on the 
contrary to maintain harmony, to calm troubled souls, to hide the 
faults of others, to establish and increase friendship and good-will. 

There is only one case where reports of this kind are allowed ; 
and that is when they may serve to correct the guilty, or to forestall 
some evil. For example, a father, a master, a superior cannot be 
everywhere, cannot see everything, hear everything, nor watch over 
everything. It will, therefore, be real zeal and true charity to 
enlighten his ignorance, by informing him of things which otherwise 


would never have come under his notice. 
In the same way, if you are told in confidence of some design that 


might be injurious to the public or private weal, do not imagine that 
you are obliged to let it be done, rather than break the secret. You 
would not be obliged to silence even if you had promised it. We must, 
however, notice certain conditions, so as to keep such reports within 
their proper limits :— 

(z) You must be certain of what you are reporting. It is always 
an untruth to affirm as true things that are doubtful; and it would be 
bordering on calumny to report as true the faults of others, when 
you are not perfectly certain of them. 

(2) The facts must be stated candidly, without being changed 
or exaggerated or shown in a bad light. 

(3) The matter must stand in need of remedy, and must be 
reported to him alone who can correct it ; and there must, besides, be 
some hope that the correction will produce some effect. You must 
not even name the person, if the remedy can be applied without doing 
sO. 

(4) These reports must be made with an honest and upright 
intention and purely for the sake of charity, and not through jealousy 
or feelings.of hatred and vengeance. 

Your report will not be calumnious if you observe these condi- 
tions ; it will, on the contrary, be praiseworthy and meritorious. 
Apart from this case, let nothing of what we know, and especially 
secrets, proceed from our lips, according to the advice of the Holy 
Ghost, which has been mentioned so often already : Hast thou heard 
a word against thy neighbour ? let it die within thee.1 Do not run to 
vomit forth everything you know or hear as if it were poison. 

After speaking thus far of those who carry stories, I must not 
forget to say a few words regarding those who listen to them :— 

First of all, while we must not lose sight of the wickedness, or at 
least the imprudence, of those given to tale-bearing, is not the extreme 
readiness to listen to them, or to believe them, just as blameworthy ? 


1 Ecclus. xix. 10. 
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There are only too many people who blindly believe everything they 
are told, as if there was no danger of being misled, deceived, or duped ; 
one would say that such people had more faith in tale-bearers than in 
the Gospel ; and hence they believe themselves authorized to commit 
a number of sins on the basis of these reports, with the result that 
they are led to commit quite a series of such sins. For instance :— 

You begin by forming a bad opinion of the person about whom 
tales have been told you; and there you have a rash and ill-founded 
judgment. 

As a result of this judgment, a feeling of aversion is produced in 
you, leading you to take offensive measures ; and hence arise hatred, 
malevolence, rancour and vengeance. 

Not only this, but if an opportunity presents itself you hasten to 
communicate your grievances and your resentments to your relatives 
and friends ; in this way you make them share your rash judgments 
and angry feelings. Now this constitutes veritable defamation on 
the one side, and downright scandal on the other. 

Here, then, we have a series of sins, not venial but grievous, not 
passing but abiding,—they will remain as long as the bad impression 
itself lasts ; and this impression will last for ever, since the person 
accused has no chance of justifying himself. 

But how excuse such sins before God, if they all spring from your 
imprudent and culpable credulity ? Is it just to condemn a person 
immediately, without proofs, without examination, without witnesses, 
and on the simple affirmation of a third person who may either be 
evil-minded, or badly informed? I say evil-minded, because that 
person may be one of those detestable individuals who take 
everything in a bad sense, who corrupt and poison even the most 
innocent conversations, who always present things in a bad light, 
and different from what they really are. If aman has no scruple 
in violating charity, justice and honour, it cannot be taken for 
granted that he will have much scruple in sinning against truth. 

But even if the tale-bearer is sincere and truthful, he may be 
deceived ; he may have misunderstood. How often does not one 
hear two equally sincere and honest individuals report the same 
conversation in quite a different way? The one fancies he has 
heard one thing, and the other declares the contrary. How many 
circumstances are often omitted which should not be passed over, 
because they change the whole aspect of the case! Give me any 
fact, any isolated discourse apart from its circumstances, and you 
will find it completely changed and no longer the same. And finally, 
how many are the accounts which at first are received as certain and 
unquestionable, and which later on are found to be false ! ; 

If, therefore, those reports are generally wanting in truth, if 
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people do not as a rule say the whole truth, if there are misunder- 
standings, fabrications and alterations, we should not be so ready to 
listen to them and to believe them ; but he who is interested in them 
should, first of all, examine well whether the thing is true; at least 
he must suspend his judgment and not hastily condemn a person 
who has the right to explain and to be heard, before we decide and 
pronounce against him. 

This is a duty of justice which does not allow us to condemn 
others without having heard them. It is also a dictate of charity, 
which tells us to treat others exactly as we should like to be treated 
if we were in their place. 

But what is the safest of all courses to take ? It consists in care- 
fully avoiding and shunning such friends and such confidants, and 
never entering into conversation with them. You look upon them 
as persons taking an interest in you and devoted to you, whereas you 
ought to regard them as wicked and dangerous. Do they, in fact, 
render you a service by leading you to believe untruths, by making you 
commit the many and grievous faults a bad impression usually leads 
to ? What possesses you to expose yourself to a terrible tempest, 
when you could be enjoying calm and peace ? Compel them, therefore, 
to remain silent when they are about to tell you their secrets. It will 
be infinitely better for you to be ignorant of them than to know them. 

Our greatest care should be to live and to act in such a way as to 
have the testimony and approbation of our conscience. For the rest 
let us not trouble ourselves to know who speaks of us, what they say 
and what they think of us, and how they treat us. This is the way toe 
live in peace with God, with our neighbour, and with ourselves. 

I have now said quite enough about tale-bearing, both as regards 
the tale-bearer and him who listens. This is a matter to which very 
little attention is paid, even by those who call themselves pious and 
devout ; and yet it is a point over which we have to watch carefully 
if we wish to be true Christians ; for it is an extremely important 
point. 

All piety which is not watchful with regard to this matter, wil 
be false and displeasing to God. And hence I am tempted to tell you 
that it is not so important to be assiduous in outward practices of 
religion, as it would be to attend to the dictates of charity. It will 
do you no harm to cut off a few of your outward practices of 
religion, but you absolutely cannot dispense with a certain scrupu- 
losity with regard to a matter, which so closely concerns charity, 
honour, justice, peace and concord, that is to say, all the virtues that 
go to create and form the true Christian and without which there can 
be no real piety. 
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Fortp-ninth Anstruction on the Commandments 
ON LISTENERS TO UNCHARITABLE CONVERSATION 


In the preceding instructions I have pointed out the various species 
of uncharitable conversation by which we can injure our neighbour’s. 
honour and transgress the Eighth Commandment. But I have not 
yet spoken to you about those who listen to that sort of conversation ;. 
yet this is a point which must not be omitted, for it closely concerns 
the influence they exercise in the sins of others and the part they 
take therein. 

Everyone knows that it is a sin to speak ill of others, to be the 
author of such speaking, to spread it in society and in company, 
and thus defame another by sarcasm, contumely, calumny, detrac- 
tion and tale-bearing ; but few regard it as a sin to lend a ready 
ear to such conversation, to listen to it with pleasure, not to prevent 
it when possible, but to let it run its course freely and without trying 
to put astop toit. Yet among the directions laid down for us by the 
Holy Ghost there is one which forbids all intercourse and all com-- 
panionship with detractors, if we do not wish to be involved in their 
ruin : Have nothing to do with detractors ; for their destruction shall rise 
suddenly. Such a direction evidently supposes that he who listens. 
to evil-speaking may become just as guilty as he who speaks. 

Let us now see when it is a sin, and when not, thus to listen. You 
will still better understand the evil of detraction, when you learn 
that it is deadly to three persons at one and the same time—to 
him who speaks, to him of whom he speaks, and to him who listens.. 
To him who speaks, since he loses the life of his soul, that is to say, 
the grace of God ; to him of whom he speaks, since he is thus deprived 
in a certain way of his civil life, which consists in the credit and good 
name he enjoys ; finally to him who listens, since very often he either 
co-operates or at least exposes himself to the danger of co-operating 
in uncharitable remarks. 

In speaking thus you must not misunderstand me. I do not 
say absolutely that it is always a sin to listen to such conversation, 
since it may happen that we can listen to it without the least shadow 
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of sin on our part. How often, in fact, does it not happen that we 
have to listen in spite of ourselves to things which we should prefer 
not to hear! This is one of the most dangerous stumbling-blocks to 
which we are exposed in our daily life and intercourse. A good 
Christian will easily be able to refrain from speaking ill of others and 
from uttering the least word against charity ; but he cannot always 
avoid hearing things. Uncharitable conversation is so common a 
vice and so widely spread among all sorts and conditions of men 
that to escape hearing it one would have to avoid all society and leave 
the world altogether : Otherwise you must needs go out of this world. 

It may, therefore, happen that you hear things of the kind with- 
ut any sin on your part. Let this fact serve to reassure those timid 
souls who, finding themselves present by chance at discourses in 
which others are being blamed and criticized, give way to sadness, 
uneasiness and remorse, as if by that alone they had fallen from the 
grace of God. Let them rest easy ; they have no reason whatever 
for anxiety on this head. 

But though it is not always a sin to listen to such conversation, 
yet it is very often so—now against justice and now against charity. 
It will be contrary to justice if you in any way promote evil-speaking 
by showing signs of approval, pleasure or satisfaction. For example, 
you hear someone mocking your neighbour, abusing him, relating his 
faults or defects, whether true or imaginary, and making him the 
subject of ridicule; now, if you willingly lend an ear and listen 
to such conversation with joy and curiosity, who cannot see that 
your attitude is an encouragement to the detractor, that you are 
thereby exciting and urging him to continue and go on with his 
detraction and to say even more than he had intended to say? Is 
this not positively to influence the sins of others? You are only 
heaping wood upon the fire, and instead of-extinguishing it you are 
making it burn still more. Reflect well on this point ; for there are 
many who though really feeling displeased or disgusted at such dise 
courses, yet through human respect, and in order not to appear 
scrupulous or devout or God-fearing, assume an air of satisfaction 
or pleasure, forgetful that this attitude cannot but prove an 
encouragement to the detractor. 

If you do not give any outward sign of approbation, there will 
be no positive co-operation on your part, and consequently no sin 
against justice ; but there may be against charity, if you take pleasure 
in listening to the detraction and if you rejoice at seeing someone 
spoken of slightingly. The reason is that you are thus rejoicing in 
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another’s misfortune—a fact clearly contrary to that charity which, 
according to St. Paul, does not rejoice but weeps over another’s 
misfortune. It will also be contrary to charity, if you allow the 
detractor to say all he likes, when you might easily have silenced 
him, or might at least have stopped the conversation or changed the 
subject. Even though you may not give the slightest sign of plea- 
sure or approbation your indifference in such a case will be sinful: 
God gave to everyone of them commandment concerning his neighbour.» 
And as charity obliges us all to defend the life and goods of our neigh- 
bour when we are able to do so, so also are we bound to defend his 
reputation. 

You must admit that no one carries to the market goods he is 
not morally certain to sell; by this I mean that there would not be so: 
many detractors if there were not so many ready to listen to them, or: 
at least to allow them to tear their neighbour’s reputation to tatters. 
If as soon as they open their lips to calumniate their neighbour those 
people saw that their conversation is displeasing ; if, instead of seeing 
themselves flattered and encouraged they were contradicted and badly 
received, their words would die upon their lips ; but seeing that they 
please others, that others listen to them with joy and satisfaction, 
that they meet with no opposition or contradiction, but are, on the 
contrary, smilingly and favourably received everywhere, the number 
of detractors abounds. It is therefore certain that evil-speaking is 
promoted by the ready welcome it receives everywhere ; and hence 
it follows that its malice must not only be attributed to him who. 
utters it, but also to him who welcomes it, listens to it, promotes and 
encourages it. It is precisely in this sense that St. Bernard said: 
“‘T do not find it easy to decide who is more guilty—the detractor or 
the listener ;’’ and he concludes that if the one has the devil on his. 
lips, the other has him in his ears. 

But let us hear the excuses usually alleged. It is not difficult, 
you will tell me, not to show pleasure at certain conversations; but 
how can I silencé the slanderer and prevent him from speaking ? 

How? You ask me something which I should rather learn from 
you. In the identical way you yourself would act if you were to hear 
someone reproaching you with some defect, or expressing doubts or 
suspicions regarding your conduct. On such an occasion you will 
know how to conquer all human respect, to raise your voice and 
repress the impertinence of the detractor. If your neighbour’s honour 
was as dear to you as your own, you would not ask me how you are to 
save and defend it. 
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But apart altogether from this consideration, I will directly answer 
you that the duty of preventing evil-speaking is not to be practised 
in the same way by all; but is to be exercised differently, according to 
the class of persons who are speaking. You must, in the first place, 
avoid the company and conversation of detractors as far as possible, 
according to the counsel of the Holy Ghost which I have already cited : 
Have nothing to do with detractors—beware of identifying yourself with 
evil speakers and of having anything to do with parties in which 
every conversation ends in calumniating some one or other. This 
advice is useful to everybody, but especially to those who allow them- 
selves to be dominated by human respect, and who have not the 
courage to oppose uncharitable conversation and stand up against it. 
Are you unwilling to expose yourself to the unpleasant necessity of 
being bound either to contradict it or to compromise your conscience ? 
Tf so, avoid the occasion and keep aloof from all such persons. 

But if without any fault of your own you should happen upon an 
occasion you cannot avoid, and should hear conversations started 
injurious to your neighbour’s reputation, the following are the prin- 
<iples to be observed: Those who in your presence speak of others 
are either inferior, equal, or superior to you :— 

(x) If they are your inferiors, there is no reason why you should 
not openly and freely correct them. You are all the more bound te 
do so, if they are persons dependant on you, subordinate to you; 
for example, your children, servants, apprentices, workmen. You 
must then make use of your authority and show them that you do not 
like such conversations and that you do not mean to tolerate them 
in any shape or form. Otherwise you would make yourself respon- 
sible for them before God by listening to them and encouraging them 
by your silence. 

(2) If the person who speaks ill is your equal, it is clear that you 
cannot take the same liberty with him. But even in this case you 
can always make a friendly remonstrance. Can you not say smilingly, 
“If you have something good to tell me on this subjeét, I shall gladly 
listen toit’’? This observation is very significant, without being the 
least offensive. Or can you not say with the Blessed John of Avila: 
““We have heard the accusation; let us now hear the defence” ? Or 
can you not undertake the defence yourself by saying that, “It is 
necessary to examine the case more closely ; the world is wicked, 
and likes to exaggerate” ? These means may be employed when there 
is no danger of increasing the slander by trying to stop it, as wonld be 
‘he case with certain people who, on finding themselves contradicted 
only grow more obstinate in keeping up and adhering to their detrhe: 
tion and in injuring their neighbour’s reputation still more, bringing 
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forward in proof of the alleged fault hundreds or thousands of similar 
faults. 

At all events, can you not adroitly change the conversation and 
lead it on to another subject ? When it concerns ourselves we are 
much more ingenious. Ifa conversation happens to take a turn that 
displeases us and hurts our feelings, with what skill and cleverness 
do we not know how to change the subject ? Why not do the same 
in the interests of our neighbour? Such are the methods which 
charity suggests to stop the course of slander and to preserve the 
reputation of others. 

(3) The greatest difficulty will arise when the evil speaker is our 
‘superior, to whom consequently we owe acertain amount of deference. 
Yet even in this case if you have no other means, you should at least 
let it be seen by your grave and severe looks, that you do not approve 
of what is being said. This attitude may check the speaker and 
teach him to be careful because, to use the expression of the Holy 
‘Ghost, as the north wind stops the rain that is about to fall, so will a 
grave and serious countenance, an expression of annoyance or pain, 
‘suffice to correct and restrain the detractor: The north wind driveth 
away vain, as doth a sad countenance a backbiting tongue.1 

In a word, correction may sometimes be impossible, sometimes 
‘useless, sometimes untimely and dangerous ; and in such cases we are 
not bound to undertake it. But gravity, reserve, a grave and severe 
countenance, are always in our power, and we must never shrink from 
making use of them. 

Such are the rules to be observed in dealing with backbiters— 
rules always followed by those of a delicate conscience so as to avoid 
participating in the sins of others. Do not forget that the sins of others 
will become our own the moment we protect or encourage them in any 
way. And there is no doubt that we do protect and encourage back- 
biting if we listen to it without necessity, without displeasure, or 
without opposition, and much more if we listen to it with an air of 
enjoyment, when we might either directly oppose it or adroitly 
‘change the subject. 

Furthermore, if he who listens to backbiting is rarely free from 
fault, how much more guilty will he be who induces others to indulge 
in this vice? I here speak of certain persons who are constantly 
trying to pry into their neighbour’s conduct and actions and who take 
advantage of the simplicity, good nature, and thoughtlessness of 
others in order to find out what they have no right to know. If 
they happen to meet the servant, the friend or the confidant of a family, 
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they gather round him and put him a thousand questions as to what 
is being said or done in that particular house, and to succeed they 
leave no stone unturned but go and pry into all the nooks and corners 
of the house. In Sacred Scripture those persons are called: the 
investigators of faults. 

Now remember that this is not merely a simple sin of curiosity 
but a downright sin against justice, and one which calls for reparation. 
For you are not at liberty to ask what others are not free to reveal ; 
and if such a person sins by innocently manifesting what he knows, 
much more grievously do you sin by making him speak. You even 
commit a two-fold sin—one of injustice in injuring the reputation of 
your neighbour by your inquiries ; and another of scandal by leading 
others to stain that reputation. It may even happen that the person 
you interrogate does not commit a grievous sin, inasmuch as he speaks 
through ignorance, folly, or thoughtlessness ; whereas he can hardly 
be excused from grievous sin who by his cunning inquiries leads 
him to reveal what ought to be concealed. 

Let us therefore attend to our own concerns instead of troubling 
ourselves about those of others. What does our neighbour’s conduct 
matter tous? Of what interest can it be to us to know such or such 
a thing? In all these investigations I see only a strong temptation 
to backbiting ; the only reason why you desire to investigate and 
find out things is to be able to boast of the news you have discovered, 
and to spread and disseminate it amongst others. And if you but 
look carefully into the matter you will find that backbiting is a vice 
practically inseparable from curiosity. 

Instead, then, of using such cunning and subtlety in leading others. 
into your snares and forcing from them that which should remain a 
secret, you should rather teach silence to those who speak impru- 
dently. If someone were to come and secretly tell you something that 
strikes you as serious backbiting, say to him: ‘‘ My dear friend, this is 
not a matter to be published ; better keep it to yourself.”” How many 
sins would be spared if we always acted on these principles ! 

To conclude: the Holy Ghost who commands us to bridle our 
tongue and to govern it according to the rules of Christian wisdom, 
charity and prudence, also commands us to guard our ears by a hedge 
of sharp thorns, so as to give no access to the backbiter. These thorns 
are the care of our own soul, horror of sin, and fear of the judgments of 
God, which should make us close our ears to the woids of the detractor 
so as to avoid becoming the accomplices of his sin. 

This, says the Psalmist, is one of the characteristics of the just 
man destined to reign with God in heaven; Lord, who shall dwell] in 
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Thy tabernacle? or who shall rest in Thy holy hill? 1 and after having 
enumerated the various conditions required for this, among which he 
names that of not injuring another in word, he also adds that of not 
lending an ear to censorious discourses, detraction or defamation 
pronounced against one’s neighbour : He who hath not taken up reproach 
against his neighbour. The world judges things wholesale, and is 
ready to regard such precautions as prejudices and scruples; but not 
thus does God judge. 

But, you will say: If such be the case nobody can be saved. 
My answer is : If you do not wish to find yourself deceived at the final 
accounting day, you must take strict precautions. And to apply this 
rule to the case in point, you must not think that it is sufficient 
to utter no word against your neighbour’s reputation ; you must also 
avoid the conversations in which he is attacked and try to prevent 
them, as far as you can, according to the principles already laid down. 
This is the fruit that should be drawn from this instruction. 
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fiftieth Wnstruction on the Commandments 
ON REPARATION OF INJURED REPUTATION 


TuE sins of the tongue which injure the reputation of our neighbour 
carry with them the obligation of restitution and reparation. 

This is the last point on which I have to speak with reference to 
the Eighth Commandment. Regarding this reparaticn there are four 
points I propose to lay before you: (1) The necessity of making it; 
(2) the reasons which may legitimately exempt one from it ; (3) the 
way in which it is to be made; (4) the difficulty of succeeding in 
making it—a reason which ought to make us very careful to avoid 
falling into this sin. 

(i.) As to its necessity, it is clearly founded on that principle of 
natural equity, which forbids us to injure our neighbour and which 
commands us, if we have done so, to restore him to his previous con- 
dition,—a principle ratified by God Himself in His Law, and specially 
applied by Him to the matter now under consideration. In fact He | 
Himself tells us in Sacred Scripture that He who speaketh ill of anything, 
bindeth himself for the future.1 And to what does he bind himself ? 
To restore the honour he has taken away, and to repair the losses he 
has caused. This is seldom taken into account or thought of at all, 
and hence it is that evil-speaking is so prevalent ; and yet reparation is 
a matter of formal and indispensable obligation. 

We must carefully distinguish the sins which simply offend God 
from those which injure the interests of our neighbour. If I sin 
against God, I become debtor for my sin to God alone, and to pay my 
debt it is sufficient for me to make a humble confession, accompanied 
by sincere repentance ; but if I sin against my neighbour I become a 
debtor to God and to my neighbour, so that I cannot satisfy my debt 
to God if I do not also satisfy my debt to my neighbour. Without this, 
do what I will nothing will be of any avail. Not all the authority 
of the Church, not all the efficacy and virtue of the Sacraments, can 
dispense me from this obligation. 

Just, therefore, as in the case of theft the thief cannot be saved 
without restitution, so is it in the matter of wounded honour. The 
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obligation is the same in both cases. Nay, since, according to the 
words of the Holy Ghost, A good name is better than great riches, the 
obligation of restoring it is all the more rigorous. It would be very 
strange that you should be scrupulous with regard to injuries done to 
your neighbour in his property, and that you should take little 
account of those done him in his reputation which isa much more 
precious possession. 

Add to this, that this particular reparation is much less open 
to excuses and pretexts of inability; for he who owes goods may, 
through want of means, find it impossible to restore them ; whereas 
he who has taken away the good name of his neighbour cannot allege 
any such impossibility as long as he has a tongue in his mouth, no 
matter how poor he may be. Hence the case is much rarer in which 
a person is dispensed from the obligation of restitution in the matter 
of honour than it is in matters of property or possessions. 

(u.) There are, however, several circumstances in which you may be 
exempt from this obligation :— 

1. If the person whom you have offended condones this obliga- 
tion freely and voluntarily. If money-debts can be remitted, why 
cannot debts of this kind be remitted also? We must, however, except 
the case where a good name is essentially bound up with the office one 
exercises ; because in that case it cannot be renounced, nor can the 
person who has attacked it be discharged from the obligation of 
making reparation. 

2. If you know that your words have not been believed, and con- 
sequently that no injury has resulted therefrom. Just as he who 
has tried to steal but has not succeeded in doing so, has indeed com- 
mitted a sin, but is under no obligation of restitution, so is it with one 
who has tried to defame another but has failed because no one believes 
his words—he is not bound to restore a reputation that has remained 
intact. It is for this reason that certain persons who in a fit of anger 
utter horrible and defaming words are generally not obliged to retract 
them, because, as a rule, no one believes them, and everyone attri- 
butes such invectives to the heat of passionate anger. 

3. If the person you have defamed has justified his conduct and 
re-established his reputation ; just as a thief is not bound to make 
restitution when the person he has robbed has recovered his pro- 
perty by other means. 

4. If one has good reason to believe that his words have been 
forgotten owing to the length of time that has elapsed since he uttered 
them. Oblivion is equivalent to ignorance—it would even be wrong 
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in such a case to unsay the words, because by doing so you would only 
be re-opening a wound and recalling to mind a fault that is buried in 
oblivion, and thus running the risk of again calumniating your 
neighbour. 

5. If the defect you have revealed has in some other way become 
public, evident and notorious ; in such case restitution of reputation. 
has become impossible. 

6. Lastly, distance from the scene, the inutility of such an attempt 
and the considerably greater harm likely to befall you, can form a. 
legitimate excuse ; but in all these cases the decision pertains to a 


wise and prudent confessor, and you must act as he directs you. 
(iii.) Apart from these exceptions, there always remains an essen- 


tial and inviolable obligation to restore the reputation of one whose 
good name you have injured. What, then, are you to do, if by your 
words you have injured another’s reputation ? 

1. Confess your sin with sorrow and due precision. I say with 
due precision, and I say it advisedly; because penitents, as 
a rule, accuse themselves of this sin in a very vague and 
general fashion. The whole confession in this respect consists 
in merely saying that they have been guilty of backbiting 
or of speaking of the faults of others, without any further 
explanation. But you must explain whether your backbiting has 
been grave or slight ; whether the matter was true or false ; whether 
the facts were public or secret, or revealed to persons who did not 
already know them; whether you did so in the presence of one or of 
several persons ; whether it was out of hatred or jealousy or simply 
through levity and for the sake of talking. All these circumstances. 
are necessary for the integrity of your confession ; for they either 
change the species of the sin, or make it more grievous; and they 
always considerably influence the judgment of the confessor. 

2. Another thing equally necessary consists in employing all 
possible diligence to restore the reputation of the person you have 
defamed. This reparation is to be made in different ways, according 
to the manner in which you have injured another’s reputation. 

If you have positively calumniated your neighbour by inventing 
lies and spreading them as true, you are bound to retract your state- 
ments positively, to admit them to be what they really are, and even 
to confirm your retractation on oath, if you have no other means of 
destroying the bad impression you have caused. 

If you have defamed your neighbour by publishing his real but 
secret faults, you cannot in this case make a formal retractation, as this. 
would be a downright lie. To say that you have told an untruth 
would naturally be to lie and to repair one fault by another, less grave 
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indeed, but none the less unlawful. What means then are you to 
adopt, in order to restore your neighbour’s reputation without telling 
an untruth? First, you can say that you have been deceived, and 
you can say so with truth ; for, having sinned by revealing that which 
you ought not to have divulged, you have really been misled by 
passion and deceived by the temptations of the devil. You can also 
say that you have unjustly accused that person, and you can say so 
‘with truth, because you really did violate the laws of justice in speaking 
ill of him. You can say as much good as is necessary to restore the 
good name your neighbour had hitherto enjoyed ; for as a rule, there is 
no one, however bad he may be, who has not some good parts and 
‘some good qualities. If, then, you have said the bad you knew, tell 
also all the good you know ; if you have published what was reprehen- 
sible and vicious in him, publish also what is good and praiseworthy in 
him ; if you cannot blot out the bad opinion you have created regarding 
his defects, try at least to compensate it by creating a good opinion in 
others regarding his good qualities. In a word, try to restore his 
reputation in the best way you can. 

(iv.) It must however be confessed that this duty, essential as it 
is on the one hand, is just as difficult to perform on the other, for as a 
rule either the power or the will is wanting. 

Generally it is the will that is wanting ; and the reason is that 
the restitution of another’s honour can be made only at the sacrifice 
of one’s own. In the case of theft we can make restitution secretly, 
through somebody else, and remain perfectly unknown; but in the 
matter of defamation the reparation is a personal affair. If the evil 
was said by you, it is for you, and not for others, to contradict and 
retract it ; but contradicting it and retracting it is nothing else than 
declaring yourself to be untruthful, calumnious, and evil-minded, or 
at least imprudent, careless and inconsiderate ; and this is a sacrifice 
of one’s own honour to which it is certainly not easy to bring oneself. 
Hence it is that if restitution of property is rare, reparation of honour 
is still more rare. A single observation will show this: in the course 
of your life you have heard of hundreds of cases of backbiting ; now 
how many times have you heard of reparation being made? Per- 
haps not a single time ; precisely because it costs too much to humiliate 
oneself in the presence of others, especially in the case of one who is 
dominated by vanity, is the slave of human respect, and is so jealous 
of that reputation which he so readily wounds in the case of others. 

But though one should have the generous will to do this, even 
at the sacrifice of his own honour, it is rare that such reparation 
produces its full effect, and this is what I have in the second place 
I referred to as ‘‘ want of power.” 
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Consider, first of all, the number of persons whom your words. 
may have reached. 

If you throw a small stone into the middle of perfectly still water, 
the water is stirred all round, and forms first one little circle, then a 
larger one, then a third larger still, then a fourth, and so on until you 
will see the whole surface of the water gradually covered with these 
circles from one side to the other. It is the same with defamation ; 
from ear to ear, from mouth to mouth, from person to person the 
sphere of calumny spreads and increases. And just as the stone 
thrown into the water has been the sole cause of the disturbance that 
has taken place on the surface of that water, so was it your detrac- 
tion that originated all the others that followed. Now, supposing 
your words have gone a long way, that they have been handed on 
from one to the other, how will you manage to reach all those who. 
have heard you, and how set them right ? 

But confining yourself to those alone before whom you retract or 
can retract, do you believe that your retraction will have the desired. 
effect ? I doubt it very much. Were it a question of another’s goods, 
you have only to separate them from your own and have them restored 
to the hands of their lawful owner ; but here it is a question of rooting 
out of the minds and heads of others the bad impression you have 
sown there ; is it within your power to succeed ? Will you find these 
persons ready to give as much credit to your retraction as they have. 
given to your defamatory words ? Alas! the wickedness of the world 
is so great that it is much readier to believe evil than good ; especially” 
as the evil is generally told as proved, with all its circumstances and 
with fullness of detail, and in such piquant words that it is almost 
morally impossible to restore the defamed person to his original good. 
name. Make a stain on a delicate and bright-coloured material, and 
then tell me how you are going to restore it to its original lustre. In 
the same way, it will be very difficult for you, in spite of all your words. 
and protestations, to efface the stain you have made on your neigh-- 
bour’s reputation. Few will believe you ; they will think it impossible 
that a person of your character should have stooped to spread things. 
that have absolutely no foundation. They will consequently attribute 
your retraction to scruples of conscience, or else to the suggestions of 
your confessor ; and they will adhere to their bad impression, or at 
least there will always remain a suspicion, a doubt, a spot, a stain. 


It is true that in doing all in your power, the obligation incum- 
bent on you is satisfied ; but it always remains to be seen whether 
you really have done all you could to restore your neighbour’s honour,. 
and this reflection will be a continual source of scruple, fear and: 
uneasiness of conscience. 
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But this is not all; we must add another circumstance which is, 
that along with restoring the reputation, you are also bound to repair 
all the harm you have caused by your words. I say, all the harm: 
for not only does detraction injure your neighbour’s reputation, but 
it is the cause of a thousand other pernicious effects which, in the 
language of theologians are so many burdens loading your conscience. 
It is the source of anger, discord, hatred, enmity ; it is the source of 
other serious injuries—loss of place, exclusion from position or office, 
ruin of business, loss of favourable opportunities, and so on. Now it 
is you who are responsible for all these losses, since it is you who have 
caused them by your words; and consequently you are obliged 
to repair them. Yet asa rule you neglect to do so, under the pretext 
that they are losses from which you have derived no personal profit— 
as if the obligation of restitution arose from unjust profit alone and 
not also from the loss which your neighbour has had unjustly to 
suffer ! 

What charges and what obligations these !—obligations and charges 
not easily fulfilled, and on account of which the Holy Ghost exhorts us 
to watch carefully over our tongue and not to allow it to speak in- 
considerately and thus endanger our eternal salvation : Take heed lest 
thou slip with thy tongue . . . and thy fall be incurable unto death.1 

What therefore should we conclude from all that has hitherto been 
said? First of all, we should conclude that the facility with which we 
can speak ill of our neighbour, coupled with the fact that it is so 
difficult to repair the consequences of evil-speaking, constitutes one 
of the most fatal stumbling-blocks to our salvation. 

Alas! there is nothing easier than to allow oneself to be carried 
away by the vice of uncharitable conversation owing to the many 
passions that promote it, the many opportunities that present them: 
selves, and the many examples that authorize it; but at the same 
time there is nothing more difficult than to make reparation for the 
harm arising therefrom. 

If therefore—and this is the second conclusion to be drawn—we 
do not wish to load ourselves with so many obligations which 
usually have to be fulfilled, the best, nay, the only part to take is 
either to speak well of everyone or to keep silence. Let us learn to 
watch carefully over our tongue; not to trouble about the actions 
of others; always to speak of others with reflection and prudence ; 
to speak of them with charity,—treating them as we should like to be 
treated ourselves. And who is there amongst us who is not 
extremely sensitive to the stings of a slanderous tongue? Which of 


1 Eccli, xxviii. 30. 
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us would not wish to be spared? Let us therefore measure others 
by ourselves. Keep yourselves therefore from murmuring and refrain 
your tongue from detraction.* 

If you carefully consider the matter it ought to cost you much less 
to abstain from this vice than to abstain from any other. For example, 
it is a duty of strict justice ever to keep our hands clean from the goods 
of others; yet very often a real or imaginary necessity, or a sinful 
desire of an object the possession of which would be a positive advan- 
tage to us, may proveasore temptation tous. But what real profit can 
you hope for from evil-speaking, if it be not the miserable satisfaction 
of some vile passion or of some contemptible vanity ?—a passion or a 
vanity which, in addition to making you hateful in the eyes of God, 
makes you also hateful in the eyes of men. For even though we listen 
to backbiters with avidity, pleasure and joy, owing to that natural 
proclivity of our nature to criticism and sarcasm—a passion encou- 
raged by our self-love which thinks it finds its own aggrandisement 
in abasing others—yet for all that they never cease to be odious and 
detestable in the eyes of both God and men; for it is quite certain 
that they spare nobody and that, after having calumniated others 
before us, they will go and revile us with the same facility before 
others. And hence they are regarded as dangerous persons, persons 
who cannot be trusted, in a word persons without any honesty or 
honour. This single reflection should be enough to hinder us from 
ever wounding our neighbour by detraction or calumny. 

And if we should have had the misfortune to injure another’s 
reputation we must do all we can to repair it even at the sacrifice of our 
own. No matter how hard and humiliating a step this may be, it is 
nevertheless unavoidable. There is no other way open to us—the 
precept is undeniable and is clearly taught by Sacred Scripture, by 
reason and by nature itself. Let us, therefore, firmly resolve to do it, 
and courageously to overcome all shame or hesitation we may experi- 
ence in setting about it. It will be much better to surmount this 
difficulty than perpetually to stand on the brink of eternal damnation. 


1 Wisdom i, ft. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE NINTH AND TENTH COMMANDMENTS 
THE ROMAN CATECHISM (PART III) 


THOU SHALT NOT COVET THY NEIGHBOUR’S HOUSE ; NEITHER 
SHALT THOU DESIRE HIS WIFE, NOR HIS SERVANT, NOR HIS 
HANDMAID, NOR HIS OX, NOR HIS ASS, NOR ANYTHING THAT 
IS HIs. 


1.—Genera1 THE first thing to be observed regarding these 
peer, bo two Commandments is that, though the last 
Command- in order, yet in a certain sense they furnish 
sree the means of observing all the others. For the 
end and aim of what is prescribed in the above words amount 
to this, that he who wishes to keep the preceding Command- 
ments must be particularly careful not to covet,—he who 
covets nothing is content with what he has, seeks not what is 
another’s, rejoices at the welfare of his neighbour, gives glory 
to the immortal God, returns Him unstinted thanks, observes 
the Sabbath,—that is to say, will enjoy perpetual rest,—respects 
those over him, and in fine does no man any injury, neither in 
word or deed nor in any other way,—for the root and source of 
all evil is inordinate desire, the unhappy victims of which are 
carried into every species of wickedness and crime. 
Bearing these reflections in mind, the pastor will be 
more diligent in explaining what follows, and the faithful more 
ready to listen to him with due attention. 


2.—Why the two We have combined these two Commandments, 
Command- because of the fact that their subject-matter is 
treated to- not dissimilar and hence they admit of the 
gether. same line of exposition; yet it will be open to 
the pastor to expound them either together or separately, accord- 
ing as he may deem it more effective for his exhortations and 
admonitions. But if he has undertaken to explain the Deca- 


logue in detail, he should take care to point out what is the 
VOL. III. aI, 
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nature of the difference between the two Commandments and 
in what the one sort of covetousness differs from the other— 
which difference has been set forth by St. Augustine in his. 
Questions on Exodus, and which amounts to this, that the second 
species of covetousness seeks that which is useful or profitable, 
while the first proposes lust and impure pleasures as its aim. 
When a man covets a house or a field, he pursues the useful 
and profitable rather than the sensual, whereas if he desires 
another’s wife it is not the love of profit but of pleasure that 


inflames him. 


I.—NECESSITY OF THESE TWO COMMANDMENTS 


OE AES river, a8 Two-fold was the necessity for the promulgation 
Command. of these two Commandments: first, to make clear 
Spe the sense of the Sixth and Seventh Command- 

ments. Doubtless, it may be inferred by the unaided light of 
reason that it is forbidden to desire another’s wife simply because 
adultery itself is forbidden—were it lawful to desire it would 
also be lawful to carry that desire into execution; yet many of 
the Jews, blinded as they were by sin, could not be persuaded 
that such desires were forbidden by God—nay, even when this. 
Law had been promulgated and made known to them, many of 
them who passed as interpreters of the Law, persisted in their 
erroneous idea, as may be gathered from our Lord’s discourse 
in St. Matthew: You have heard that it was said to them of old : 
Thou shalt not commit adultery ; but I say to you, etc. 

Secondly, the promulgation of these two Commandments 
was necessary to forbid clearly and distinctly certain things 
which were not explicitly forbidden in the Sixth and Seventh. 
Thus, for instance, the Seventh Commandment forbids an 
unjust desire or attempt to take what belongs to another ; 
whereas this precept goes further and forbids us to covet it in 
any way whatever,—even though we could acquire it justly and 
lawfully,—if we foresee that such acquisition will redound to. 
another’s prejudice. 


4 BOh tees Mand But, before entering into a detailed explanation 

altos ee it should first of all be pointed out to the faithful 

’ that these two precepts not only teach us to. 

restrain our covetous thoughts and desires but also to recog- 
nize God’s immense goodness towards us. 


1Matt. v. 27. 
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For, asin the preceding Commandments God has surrounded 
us, so to say, with certain safeguards, so as to secure us against. 
all injustice that might be done us in our property or persons, 
so, by the addition of these two precepts, He wished chiefly to 
prevent us from being injured by our own inordinate desires, as. 
would easily happen were men at full and perfect liberty to covet 
all and desire all. By the very fact, therefore, that covetous-. | 
ness is here forbidden, God provides that the stings of passion, 
which as a rule are an incitement to every sort of evil, are in 
some sort blunted by the force of this law, assail us less violently, 
and that, thus freed from the tormenting importunity of our 
inordinate desires, we may have more time to fulfil the many 
and important duties of piety and religion which we owe 
to Him. 


5.—These two Nor is this the only lesson we learn from these 
anise et two precepts, for they also show that the Law 
difference ex- Of the Lord is of such a nature that to be faith- 
isting .>¢- fully obeyed it must be observed not only in 
een divine : t 
and human the exterior performance of our duties but also 
iene in the accompanying sentiments of the soul. 
Between divine and human laws there is this difference, that the 
latter are fully satisfied by outward compliance alone, whereas, 
owing to the fact that God sees the heart, the former demand. 
genuine purity of intention and unalloyed integrity of soul. 
God’s Law, therefore, is a sort of mirror wherein we may 
behold the corruption of our nature ; and hence it is that the 
Apostle says: I had not known concupiscence tf the Law did not 
say: Thou shalt not covet.1 And in fact, as concupiscence, 
which is a strong propensity to evil,—and a propensity originating 
from sin,—ever remains implanted in our nature, we learn 
from it that we were born in sin; and therefore do we sup- 
pliantly fly to Him who alone is able to wipe away all the stains. 


of sin. 


II.-—CONCUPISCENCE 


: Each of these two Commandments has this in 
6.—Meaning of : aa 
the word common with the others, that it is partly man- 
Concupiscence. qatory and partly prohibitory. 
As for the prohibitory part ; lest anyone should regard 
as vicious a concupiscence which is not really so,—for in- 


stance, that whereby the spirit lusteth against the flesh,* or 


1 Rom. vii. 7, £Gal. v.17. 
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that which was so eagerly desired by David when he said 
that : My soul hath coveted to long for Thy justifications at all 
times—let the pastor explain what is meant by the concupi- 
scence which we are here ordered to shun. 

By the word concupiscence, then, we are to understand a 
certain movement or commotion of soul, impelling men to the 
desire of pleasures which they do not actually enjoy. 

And just as the other propensities of the soul are not 
always evil, so neither should the impulse of desire be always 
regarded as a vice. Thus it is not sinful to desire food and 
drink, or to wish to become warm when we are cold, or when hot 
to grow cool. On the contrary, it is even a lawful disposition 
which, by God’s decree, has been implanted in our nature ; but 
as a consequence of the sin of our first parents it came to pass 
that going beyond its natural limits it became so corrupt that 
it often incites us to covet things that are repugnant to the soul 
and contrary to reason. 


& WeeaintiNad? Yet, if properly kept under control and restrained 
vantages at- within due bounds, it is often the source of no 
ow pis. small advantage :— 
cence. (a) In the first place it leads us to pour 

forth our prayers continually to God, and humbly to ask Him 
to grant us those blessings we earnestly desir2. Now prayer 
is the interpreter of our desires ; and consequently were there 
no such thing as lawful concupiscence within us, prayers would 
be far less frequent in the Church of God. 

(b) It also renders God's gifts dearer in our eyes—the more 
ardently we desire anything, the dearer and more pleasing will 
it be when once we have obtained it. 

(c) Finally, the very pleasure we derive from the acquisition 
of the object desired, leads us to return thanks to God with 
increased earnestness. 

Since, then, it is sometimes lawful to desire, we must neces- 
sarily admit that not every species of desire is forbidden. 


6 bur aut ides True, indeed, St. Paul has spoken of concupi- 

Ee sense scence asa sin ; but the word must here be taken in 

ve the sense given it by Moses whose testimony he 

cites—as indeed is made clear by the Apostle’s own words, when 

af ae pane ‘R the Galatians he refers to it as the conbleBistence 
of the flesh, for he says: W ; vt 

Ge aN qn alk in the spirit and you shall not fulfil 


1 Gal. v. 16, 
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9.—The desires of These two precepts, therefore, do not forbid 
spitit oe natural and properly regulated desire which 
hibited. does not go outside its due limits: and much 
less do they forbid that spiritual desire of a well-regulated 
mind, which prompts us to sigh for the things contrary to 
the flesh,—nay, Holy Writ even exhorts us to this: Covet you 


My words ;1 and Come over to Me all ye that desire Me.2 


ae Hence, it is not the faculty of desire—for this. 
‘unregulated May be directed to good as well as to evil— 
Cote for- that is forbidden by these Commandments ; 
; but it is indulgence of those inordinate 
desires which we call the concupiscence of the flesh, and a pro- 
pensity to evil, and which, if accompanied by the consent of the 
will, must always be deemed sinful, and hence are altogether 
forbidden. 

Accordingly only, that covetousness is forbidden which 
the Apostle calls the concupiscence of the flesh ; that is to say, 
those ebullitions of desire which are not controlled by reason 
and which are not restrained within the limits assigned them 
by God. 


III.—THE MALICE OF CONCUPISCENCE 


Now concupiscence in thts sense of the word 
ES eee amet is reprobated, either because it desires that 
desire is for- which is evil, such as adultery, drunkenness, 

i murder and other abominable crimes of which 
the Apostle thus says: We should not covet evil things, as they 
also coveted ;3 or because of the fact that even though certain 
things are not of their nature bad, yet, for one reason or another, 
it is forbidden to desire them ; such, for example, are those things 
which God or His Church forbids us to possess,—clearly it can- 
not be lawful for us to desire that which it is not lawful for 
us to possess. Such were, in the Old Law, the gold and 
silver of which idols had been made, and which the Lord, in 
Deuteronomy, forbade anyone to covet. 

An additional reason why this vicious concupiscence is 
condemned is because things so desired belong to another, 
such, for instance, as house, servant, field, wife, ox, ass, and all 
the other goods which God’s Law forbids us to covet, simply 


1 Wisdom vi. 12. 2 Ecclus. xxiv. 20 8 Cor, x: 6, 
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because they belong to another. The desire, then, of all such 
things is criminal and is to be numbered amongst grievous sins 
the moment the heart gives its consent. 


For a sin is really committed the moment the 

oo ae eens heart, giving way to the impulse of evil desires, 

consists in takes pleasure in things evil or consents to them 

Ay viiae or does not resist them, as St. James, explaining 

the origin and progress of sin, points out in these words : Every 

man is tempted, being drawn away by his own concupiscence and 

allured ; then when concupiscence hath conceived, it bringeth forth 
sin ; but sin when it 1s completed, begetteth death. 


) Thus, then, when the Law warns us not to covet, 
313.—The import : ; 
of the two the meaning of these words is that we are to 
RE Ne restrain our desires from coveting anything 
that belongs to others,—and this thirst for what 
belongs to others is intense, boundless and insatiable : A covetous 
man, it is written, shall not be satisfied with money ;* while of such 
a one Isaias thus speaks : Woe to you that join house to house, and 
lay field to field. 
But the deformity and enormity of this sin will be more 
fully understood, when an explanation of each of the words of 
these two Commandments shall have been made. 


IV.—THE VARIOUS THINGS FORBIDDEN TO BE COVETED 


ZeaBg se panei Accordingly the pastor will point out that by 

Benes the word house is meant not only the place we 

inhabit, but also all our possessions. This is the 

sense in which the word is used by the Sacred Writers, as for 

instance, in Exodus, where it is said that God built houses for 

the midwives, evidently meaning thereby that God had improved 
their position and increased their means. 

This intérpretation shows us that in this Commandment 
we are forbidden to entertain covetous desires of the riches, 
wealth, power, rank, and the like with which others are endowed ; 
and, on the contrary, that we are directed to be content with 
our lot, whatever it is, whether high or low. We ought also to 
understand that we are here forbidden to desire another’s glory, 
since glory is part of the goods comprised under the word house. 


1 Jamesi. 14, 15. ? Eccles. v. 9. SIsavids 
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The words that follow, nor his ox nor his ass, 

Ss Rc * °* show us that it is forbidden to desire not 

only things that are great, such as house, rank, 

glory—simply because they belong to another; but also 

things that are small, no matter what, whether ‘animate or 
inanimate. 


16.—Another’sser. Regarding the word servant it is to be under- 

vant. stood of captives as well as of all other kinds 
of slaves whom it is no more lawful to covet than it is to covet 
another’s goods. 

As for the free, who serve voluntarily, either for wages or 
out of affection or respect, no one is at liberty to corrupt them or 
solicit them, either by words or hopes or promises or rewards or 
under any pretext whatever, to quit the service of those to whom 
they have freely bound themselves ; and not only this, but should 
they quit that service before the expiration of the term for which 
they had bound themselves to remain, they are to be admonished 
that this Commandment unhesitatingly obliges them to return 
to the employment they have left. 


Geet Meaning of Mention is made of the word neighbour in the 
the term Commandment, in order to expose the wicked- 
“neighbour.” ress of those who habitually covet the fields, 
houses, and similar goods in their neighbourhood, with the 
result that proximity, which is one of the elements of friend- 
ship, is often transformed by the vice of covetousness from a 
source of love into a cause of hatred. 


: Nevertheless they do not violate this Command- 

z8.—WNo sin to de- : 
sire to pur- ment who desire to buy or who do actually buy 
ereee pb iects at a just price the goods their neighbour has for 
‘ sale. Not only do they not injure their neigh- 
bour, but they even do him great service, since the money he 
receives in exchange will be of greater use and advantage to him 

than are the things he sells. 


Vv. ADULTEROUS DESIRES 


The precept by which it is forbidden to covet 
5 yea edi our neighbour’ s goods is followed by another in 
which it is forbidden to covet our neighbour’s 
wits precept that prohibits not only the adulterer’s criminal 
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desire of another’s wife, but even the simple wish to take her 
in marriage. For of old, when it was permitted to give a bill 
of divorce, it could easily happen that she who had been put 
away by one husband might be espoused by another. 

The Lord’s purpose in this prohibition was to prevent 
husbands from being tempted to leave their wives, or wives. 
from behaving so peevishly and morosely towards their husbands 
as to put them, so to say, under the necessity of having to give 
them a bill of divorce. 

The sin is still more grave in our own day, when it is no 
longer lawful for anyone to take as wife a woman,—not even 
one separated from her husband,—so long as her husband 
is living. He, therefore, who covets another’s wife will easily 
fall from this into another desire—will either desire to see 
the death of the husband or to commit adultery. 

The same remarks apply to women under promise of mar- 
riage to another—it is not lawful to covet them; while they 
who strive to dissolve such agreements are guilty of violating 
a most sacred engagement of plighted faith. 

And just as it is altogether unlawful to covet her who is 
already married to another, so on no account is it lawful 
to desire as wife one who is consecrated to religion and the 
service of God. 


20.—Desires based Ould anyone, however, desire to marry a 
on false im- woman whom he believes to be single, but who is 
See a really married, and whom he would not seek 

to marry if he knew she had a husband living,—as we read 

was the case with Pharaoh and Abimelech, who desired to espouse 

Sarah, under the impression that she was unmarried and was 

the sister of Abraham, not his wife,—assuredly a man thus 


disposed cannot be looked upon as guilty of a violation of this 
precept. 


VI.—ANTIDOTES AGAINST INORDINATE DESIRES 


21.—Detachment In order that the pastor may be able to make 

from riches. known the remedies which God has prepared to 
combat the vice of covetousness, let him now turn to the second 
or positive part of the Commandment, which amounts to this, 
that, though riches may abound, we are not to set our hearts 
upon them ;1 that we be prepared to sacrifice them in the 


2 Ps) ixiver rs 
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interests of faith and piety ; that we generously use them in the 
relief ofthe poor ; and, on the other hand, if we ourselves be 
poor in this world’s goods, that we patiently and cheerfully bear 
the privation of them. Ina word, the more we are generous in 
sharing with the poor the goods God has given us, the more 
we shall succeed in extinguishing in ourselves the desire of the 
goods belonging to others. 

Regarding the praises of poverty and the contempt of 
riches, it will be easy for the pastor to find abundant material 
in Sacred Scripture and in the Fathers. 

Similarly this Law directs us earnestly and with all our 
hearts to desire the accomplishment, not of what we ourselves 
will, but of what God wills, as we repeat in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Now it is the will of God chiefly that we should earnestly strive 
to become holy ; that we preserve our souls sincere and pure 
and free from every stain of sin ; that we habituate ourselves 
to those spiritual practices which are opposed to sensuality ; 
that we subdue our sensual appetites, and unwaveringly pursue 
the right path, with reason and prudence as our guides; and 
finally, that we keep in stern subjection everything that could 
afford material to our evil passions and desires. 


To extinguish the ardour of the passions, it will 
22.—V arious be of immense advantage for us to keep before 
means of re- : is 
pressing the our eyes the evil consequences of their in- 
passion = of: dulgence :— 

The first of these evil consequences is that 
by giving way to our unregulated desires we allow sin to acquire 
great power and exercise great tyranny over our souls. And 
hence the Apostle’s admonition: not to let sin reign in your 
mortal body, so as to obey the lusts thereof'—for just as by resisting 
the passions we destroy the power of sin, so, on the other hand, 
by giving way to them we expel the Lord from His kingdom, 
and instal sin in His place. 

The second evil is that all sins spring from concupiscence, as 
from their source, as St. James teaches ; while St. John has said : 
All that is in the world is the concupiscence of the flesh, the con- 
cupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life.? 

A third evil is that right reason is darkened by these in- 
ordinate desires—and men who are blinded by the darkness of 
their passions, come to regard as lawful and even excellent 


everything they desire. 


1 Rom. vi. 12. Wa [jolakay abl, poy 
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Finally, by the force of concupiscence the word of God is 
stifled—that word which God, the great husbandman, has sown 
in our souls: Thus is it written in St. Mark: Some are sown 
amongst thorns—these are they that hear the word ; but the cares of 
the world and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts after other 
things, entering in, choke the word, and it is made fruitless.* 


: Now they who, more than all others, are domi- 
23.—Various : 
classes of nated by concupiscence, and whom, consequently, 
eae the pastor must all the more zealously exhort 
' to the observance of this Commandment, are 
those addicted to improper amusements or immoderately fond 
of play, as also those merchants who wish for scarcity and dearth, 
and who bear it badly that there are others besides themselves 
who sell and buy and thereby hinder them from being able 
to sell at a dearer or buy ata cheaper price. In this respect, all 
those are guilty of sin who wish others to be in want so that 
they themselves may be enabled to profit in buying or selling. 

It is the same with soldiers who desire war, so as to have a 
chance of plunder ; with physicians who wish for illness ; with 
lawyers who covet numerous and important cases and law- 
suits ; with artisans, who, in their greediness for gain, wish for a 
scarcity of the necessaries of life, so that they may be enabled 
to increase their profits. 

They, too, sin gravely against this Commandment who are 
envious and covetous of the praise or glory won by others, 
and whose good name they do not hesitate to tarnish, especially 
if they themselves are idle and worthless ; for praise and credit 
are the rewards of virtue and industry, not of idleness and 
inactivity. 


a Mark 1v2.08). 19. 
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THE TENTH COMMANDMENT. 


Q. What does the Tenth Com- 
wnandment, Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's goods, forbid ? 


A. The Tenth Commandment, 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
goods, forbids the wish to deprive 
another of his goods and the wish 
to acquire goods by unjust means. 


Q. Why does God forbid even the 
desire of another’s goods ? 


A. God forbids the unregulated 
-desire of another’s goods, because 
He wishes us to be just even in 
thought and will, and to hold our- 
selves completely aloof from un- 
gust acts. 


Q. What does the Tenth Com- 
qmandment command ? 


A. The Tenth Commandment 
commands us to be satisfied with 
the state in which God has placed 
us, and to bear poverty patiently 
should God have placed us in that 
condition. 


Q. How can a Christian be con- 
tent in a state of poverty ? 


A. A Christian can be content 
even in a state of poverty by re- 


‘flecting that our greatest good is a 


pure and peaceful conscience ; that 
our true home is Heaven; and 
that Jesus Christ made Himself 
poor for love of us and has pro- 
mised a special reward to those who 
bear poverty patiently. 
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Ffifty-first Wnstruction on the Commandments 


MALICE AND DANGER OF SINS OF THOUGHT AND DESIRE 


WE have reached the last two Commandments of the Decalogue 
which forbid sins of thought and desire, that is to say, the desire of 
another’s wife and of another’s goods: Thou shalt not covet thy netgh- 
bour’s house ; neither shalt thou desire his wife.1 But before entering 
into a detailed explanation it is necessary to examine two points: 
(t) Why is it that our Lord, not content with having forbidden all 
sinful actions, has also, by a special precept, forbidden the very 
desire of them? (2) What is the malice and what the danger of sins of 
thought and desire? The subject is much more important than might 
be imagined. 

(1) As for the first point, it might at first sight seem as if we 
could omit these two Commandments, in view of the fact that they 
are sufficiently comprised in the Sixth and Seventh. It is quite certain 
that God, in forbidding adultery and theft, forbids also the very 
desire and will to commit these sins—that which cannot lawfully 
be done cannot lawfully be desired. This is perfectly true ; neverthe- 
less very wisely has God added them to the preceding Command- 
ments; and for the following reasons :— 

In the first place it was most important to show us the essential: 
difference that exists between divine and human laws—between 
Him who is the supreme, the true, the only Lawgiver, the Lawgiver 
par excellence, and all other human legislators. Human laws do not 
forbid interior acts, that is to say, designs, intentions, projects, desires. 
to do evil. Each one may think what he likes in his own mind— 
the law of the land takes no account of the point ; and why ? because 
such acts are impenetrable to the eyes of men, and consequently laws, 
prohibitions, and threats in reference thereto would be useless. 
But nothing is hidden from God; He is intimately present in our 
heart and our mind, and He knows much better than we ourselves. 
all our thoughts, all our desires, and all our affections, and He dis- 
tinguishes them and estimates them just as they are : The Lord knoweth. 
the thoughts of men*—The searcher of hearts is God. God, then,. 
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infallibly knows not only our open deeds but also our most secret 
thoughts ; He extends His precepts not only to the exterior but 
also to the interior ; and after having told us: Thou shalt not commit 
adultery ; Thou shalt not steal, He also tells us: Thou shalt not covet. 

But it was much more important to let us see the hidden and 
poisoned source from which all evil springs, and to dry it up and 
destroy it within us. Whence come the many sinful deeds, the 
many monstrous excesses, the many revolting disorders ? From the 
corruption and depravity of the heart. From the heart, Jesus Christ 
has expressly told us, come forth adulteries, murders, fornications, 
thefts, blasphemtes.1 And reason itself confirms this truth; because 
we neither do nor accomplish anything outwardly which we have 
not first thought of, imagined and planned within us. 

God, then, would have ill provided for the holiness of His law 
and for our salvation if, in forbidding bad actions alone, He had left 
us unrestrained liberty of thought, desire, and affections. How, in 
fact, would it be possible that the passion of hatred, of selfishness, 
of impurity, should be allowed freely to flourish in the heart, be 
cherished and inflamed by all sorts of desires and affections, and not 
manifest itself outwardly, and betray its presence by corresponding 
acts? Would it not at the very least be a state of continual and 
insupportable violence for us? Let us, then, close our hearts against 
even the bare thought, intention and desire of evil, and thus every 
road will be perfectly closed against sin itself. 

In this there is still another advantage which the divine Law has 
over human law. The latter, with all its precautions and penalties, 
merely cuts off poisonous branches and fruits, that is to say, outward 
faults injurious to public tranquillity; but it always leaves their 
roots intact and alive in that corruption of heart which it does not 
‘and cannot touch ; whereas the Law of God strikes at the root of the 
evil by plucking out of the heart every wrong desire, every inordinate 
affection ; and hence, of this Law alone is it said that it is an imma- 
culate Law, given to reform man thoroughly, to purify him and 
sanctify him: The Law of God is unspotted, converting souls.® 

Finally, it was necessary to let us see that not only bad actions, 
but also evil desires can be mortal sins, sufficient in themselves to 
lead to our eternal damnation. By showing us this, He intends to 
preserve us against falling into that gross error with which Jesus 
Christ reproached the Pharisees who, thinking that God had forbidden 
exterior actions alone, abandoned their hearts to every kind of guilty 
passion ; and hence were declared by our Lord to be whited sepulchres 
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and hypocrites, and the objects of His divine malediction. In order, 
then, that this baneful error might find no place in us, He expressly 
forbade those sins that have their home in the heart ; and this He did 
not only because they pave the way to exterior sins, but also because 
they themselves are real sins, capable of leading the soul to eternal 
damnation. 

Such, then, are the sound reasons on account of which to the 
prohibition of theft and adultery the Lord has added that of coveting 
another’s wife and goods. And this prohibition must be taken to 
comprise every other species of desire, even though not expressed 
in the Decalogue, as, for example, the desire to murder. But as man 
by nature is more inclined towards the pleasures of the flesh and the 
desire of another’s goods, God has especially forbidden these two. 
desires, as being more easy and more common than all others. As 
to the others He contents Himself with the general prohibition im- 
plicitly contained in the prohibition of the act itself. Besides, just 
as he who looks upon a woman with impure desire is called an adulterer 
in the Gospel: Whosoever shall look upon a woman to lust after her, 
hath already committed adultery with her in his heart,1 so he who hates. 
his brother in his heart, is called a murderer: Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer.” 

(2) But let us now turn to see in what precisely does the malice 
of interior sins consist. 

The malice of those thoughts and desires is such that it may be 
said that in them is contained the whole guilt of sin. For exterior 
acts are not in themselves sins ; they are such only in so far as they 
arise from a voluntary and inordinate act of the heart. The eye, the 
tongue, the hand, the whole body, serve but as the material instru- 
ments of the soul; but it is the soul that plans, meditates, desires, 
deliberates and sets the exterior faculties in motion. Thus, though 
the exterior act completes and consummates the sin, it is yet certain. 
that all the wickedness and gravity of the sin depends on the interior, 
So true is this that if you take two identical actions, the one done 
by a man of sound mind, and the other by one whose mind is. 
unhinged, the act will be sinful in the first, whilst it will be free 
from guilt in the second, owing to the fact that free will has no part 
therein. 

Now this is the reason why evil affections and desires, though 
not actually satisfied, render us truly guilty before God—guilty of 
impurity, of revenge, of theft—just as if we had actually committed. 
such deeds. And these affections and desires, containing, as they 
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do, the malice of the corresponding exterior acts, must necessarily be 
explained in Confession, and according to their different species, no 
less than sins of word or deed. 

But, you will say, if this be so there is no difference between 
sins of deed and sins of thought. This would be a wrong, a very 
wrong, conclusion. For instance, apart altogether from the fact that 
sins of deed always tend to strengthen the guilty passion and habit, 
it is sufficient to observe that, if to the interior act you add also the 
exterior act, you show a greater attachment to the sin, and the in- 
terior act becomes more intense, more frequent, more impetuous, 
and consequently more sinful and criminal. Moreover, in adding the 
act itself to the desire, you thereby efficaciously wish the evils that 
befall your neighbour as a result of your action—whereas you do not 
wish these evils if you stop short at desire. In the exterior act, too, 
there is also the scandal which it occasions ; there are the injuries it 
does to the goods, the reputation, or the person of another ; if nothing 
else there is the transgression of the Commandment that formally 
forbids the action itself. 

Thus, then, though the malice of the sin depends on the in- 
terior act; yet, generally speaking, and in the same line, a sin of deed 
is always more grievous than a sin of thought ; and it would be con- 
trary to the integrity of Confession, if you were to confess a sin of 
deed as a simple sin of thought. 

But while sins of deed are in themselves of greater gravity and 
malice, we must always look upon interior sins as being more dangerous 
and more to be feared. And this is no mere private opinion—it is an 
infallible decision of the Church assembled in the Council of Trent, 
which, speaking with reference to interior sins, declares that ‘“ they 
are more dangerous than those which are openly admitted.” Their 
greater danger is gathered from three circumstances :— 

(1) From the great facility with which they are committed. To 
commit a sin of action many conditions are required which it is not 
always easy to find combined. There must be the opportunity of 
time, of place, of occasion; there must be aids, instruments and 
means ; not rarely are insuperable obstacles met with ; and further- 
more, sins of deed almost always leave dangerous and baneful conse- 
quences behind them. But as for sins of thought, there is no ob- 
stacle, no difficulty—at all times, in all places, on all occasions, they 
can be committed, because the will alone is needed, and the will 
involves neither expense, nor fatigue, nor shame, nor infamy, nor dis- 
honour ; it requires neither length of time, nor the consent or con- 
currence of others. Thus one can sin in thought by day as well as by 
night, in solitude as well as in company, in sickness as well as in health, 
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in public as well as in private, in the streets, in parties, and even in 
the churches, in the midst of the sacred mysteries and solemn cere- 
monies. The danger, therefore, of these sins is all the greater because 
it is so easy to commit them. 

(2) From their amazing multiplicity, which is itself a result of 
this extreme facility. Indeed because of the fact that it is so easy 
to commit them and because it costs nothing to commit them, who 
can count their number and quantity ? There are some people who 
commit more sins of thought in the course of a day than sins of deed 
in-a whole year ; or at least they commit so many of them that there 
is no proportion between sins of thought and sins of deed. This is 
especially the case with those who live careless, unrecollected, worldly, 
dissipated lives, without ever reflecting on what is going on within 
them ; and still more in the case of those who allow themselves to be 
dominated by some violent passion or other. Let us take, for example, 
a man who is dominated by the passion of hatred ; who will be able to 
calculate the number of interior acts of animosity, of rancour, of 
malevolence, against his adversary ? For the one sin he commits 
in deed he will commit a hundred in his heart. Take another who is 
dominated by sensual passions, by an impure love; who can count 
the bad thoughts, the impure desires, the machinations, plots and 
projects and wishes he is constantly revolving in his mind? For one 
‘sin of deed, he will commit hundreds in his heart. What a terrible 
multitude, what a chaos, what an abyss of sins impossible to enumerate ! 
And this is why the Fathers compare the devil who tempts us to sinful 
deeds to a fisherman fishing with a hook ; he laboriously spends much 
time only to draw out of the water one fish at a time; but he who 
tempts us with evil thoughts is like one fishing with a large net which 
in a short time and at a single haul draws in a great quantity of fish. 
There could be no more just or more expressive comparison. 

(3) But this is notall. If, on the one hand, it is so easy to commit 
these sins, and hence to multiply their number, it is on the other 
hand just as difficult to know them as they truly are; and this is 
the third circumstance which makes them more dangerous. It is 
more difficult to be mistaken with regard to exterior sins—calumny, 
perjury, blasphemy, sacrilege, theft, impurity, etc., are sins evident 
in their very nature; they at once inspire horror, and shame; and 
we immediately recognize them as grievous faults. But it is not so 
easy to recognise interior sins, because they are spiritual, completely 
hidden, a little less than imperceptible ; and conceived as they are 
in an instant, with the utmost rapidity, and in the twinkling of an 
eye, they leave behind them but a feeble impression in us. Oh, how 
easy, then, it is for them to escape your eyes, your examinations 
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of conscience, your Confessions! Nay, how easy it is for you to 
change their nature, and to regard them as simple temptations, and 
as natural, involuntary movements, whereas in reality they amount 
to morose delectation and deliberate consent! Fatal illusion, which 
is found not so much in scrupulous souls as in those careless souls who 
are always ready to deceive themselves and to judge favourably of 
themselves! Now, I say: if interior and unknown maladies of the 
body are regarded by doctors as the most dangerous of all, must we 
not also admit that the interior maladies of the soul are the most 
dangerous ? 

Facility, multiplicity and inattention are, then, the three cir- 
cumstances that render those sins more dangerous. 

And yet I have still to mention their greatest danger ; and what 
is it ? that resulting from the three characters I have set forth just 
now, that is to say, the habit of committing interior sins, a habit 
which is a very powerful weapon in the hands of the devil by which 
to triumph over you and drag you to perdition. Oh, meditate seriously 
on this last danger which cannot but inspire you with great fear; 
and learn thoroughly what it means to contract the habit of sinning 
interiorly. 

When a mortal illness shall have brought you to the threshold 
of the grave, the devil, to use the language of Sacred Scripture, will 
come to besiege and assail you with violent temptations, knowing 
but too well that little time is left him, and that the seconds are 
precious : The devil 1s come down unto you, having great wrath, knowing 
that he hath but a short time.1 And with what sins will he then tempt 
you? Not with sinful deeds, because your illness will tie you down 
to your bed, immovable and incapable of any deed. He can only 
tempt you by interior suggestions and evil thoughts. Having long 
known your weak point, he will assail you in your mind, in 
your imagination, in your heart, awakening long-forgotten 
memories, recalling faded pictures, and holding up before your 
mind a thousand echoes of your past. And you, accustomed 
during life to consent and give way, how will you defend your- 
self against such assaults? Oh, how easy it will be for him, even 
then, to obtain your consent to some evil thought which will at one 
and the same time consummate your life and your eternal damna- 
tion! It only needs an instant to consent, an instant to die, and 
an instant to be lost. How many, alas! have been lost for ever by 
miserably consenting to sin in that supreme moment, even after 
having worthily received the last Sacraments ! 
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Let us, therefore, open our eyes to this most manifest danger 
which interior sins are sure to create, and let us take precautions. 
while there is still time. Do not despise them, but, on the contrary 
follow the advice of the Holy Ghost, who tells us to banish all wicked- 
ness from the heart, and to guard it with all attention: Wash thy 
heart from wickedness, O Jerusalem, that thou mayest be saved.1 With 
all watchfulness keep thy heart.2 You guard your houses and rooms. 
with such care that you insist on knowing those who enter and those 
who depart ; and yet you suffer your soul to be always so exposed, so 
neglected, that all vicious affections can enter there and take up 
their dwelling within! Now it will be one vice, now another—anger, 
hatred, vanity, pride, lust, impurity! Always an enemy to ravage 
and defile the heart! It matters but little to the devil that your 
exterior is regular, exemplary, irreproachable, if your soul is sinful, 
ulcerated, and corrupted by a continual series of evil thoughts and 
affections. This alone suffices to make him sure of you and of your 
everlasting perdition. 

Again, I repeat: With all watchfulness keep thy heart—this 
heart, destined to be the temple, the habitation, the sanctuary of 
God, this heart of which He is so jealous. Let us guard it with great 
care, let us keep it always pure and stainless, and let us ponder well 
on the motive we have for doing so, which is that from which proceeds 
life: Because life issues out of it.3 | This means that as the material 
heart is the principal seat of our bodily life, so the spiritual heart is 
the seat of the life of the soul ; that rectitude, integrity, and purity of 
affections are what essentially constitute the true Christian ; and that 
all the rest can be of no avail if we are careless and negligent in guard- 
ing the heart. Blessed, therefore, in the words of Jesus Christ Himself, 
blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see God. And, as a necessary 
consequence, unhappy they whose heart is unclean and full of malice 
because they shall be separated from God for all eternity. 
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Sifty-second Anstruction on the Commandments 


INTERIOR SINS OF IMPURITY 


HavinG in our last instruction made some general observations. 
regarding the malice and danger of interior sins which are the object. 
of the Ninth and Tenth Commandments, I now turn to explain them 
both in detail. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife—so runs the Ninth Com- 
mandment, and its object is to forbid all interior sins contrary to 
the Sixth. As we have seen, when speaking of the latter, that although 
it mentions adultery alone because of its gravity and deformity, it 
nevertheless forbids all the various species of exterior impurity which 
can be committed either alone or with others of whatever sex or 
quality ; in the same way the Ninth Commandment, which has. refer-. 
ence to the Sixth, is not less extensive in scope than the latter, and 
not only forbids the desire of another’s wife, but also every other carnal 
desire; nay not merely all desire, but all sensual delectation and 
pleasure, no matter how small, as long as it is voluntary and deliberate 

We have to consider three things with regard to this Command- 
ment :— 

(1) The specific variety of such interior sins, which must neces- 
sarily be explained in Confession no less than that of exterior sins. 
Just as sins of deed change their species and differ in gravity, accord- 
ing to the nature of the objects they refer to, so do interior sins derive 
a specifically different malice from the variety of their objects. I 
shall try to make this clear by means of a few examples taken from 
Sacred Scripture. Sichem, King of the Sichemites, desired Dina, who. 
was still a virgin; David desired Bethsabee, who was a married 
woman; Amnon desired Thamar, who was his relative in the first 
degree. Now, if anyone here had conceived similar desires in his. 
heart, would it be sufficient for him to confess that he had desired to 
sin with a woman? Certainly not ; for the malice of ravishing is one 
thing, as in the first case ; the malice of adultery is another, as in the 
second case; and the malice of incest another, as in the third case ; 
he should, therefore, declare the condition of the person desired. 

(2) The gravity of these sins, even though they take place within 
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and lie completely buried in the very depth of the heart. Whatever 
some may think, in this class of sin there is no unimportant matter 
—every transgression is grievous. Many other sins, although mortal 
by nature, may become venial owing to the absence of sufficient matter, 
such, for instance, as theft and detraction; but not thus with im- 
purity. Sins of this kind may be venial, owing to the absence of 
sufficient advertence; but as for their matter, it is never light, and 
consequently never venial ; it is always mortal, always grave, and 
always enough to expose the soul to eternal damnation. 

Do not, then, make any mistake; they are all grave sins—not 
only deeds exteriorly consummated, but also impure touches, im- 
modest conversations, licentious looks, and every act provocative of 
impurity ; nay, even interior delectations, pleasures and desires, if 
consented to. And this is not the rigid, exaggerated teaching of some 
scrupulous theologian; it is the teaching of Jesus Christ Himself, 
who said: Whosoever shall look upon a woman to lust after her, hath 
already committed adultery with her in his heart.» 

You see, then, how greatly mistaken are those who regard this 
sin as a simple and pardonable weakness, and who go so far as to say 
that the gates of Paradise should be closed if such sins were sufficient 
to exclude us from it ; as if the corruption in this respect was general, 
as certain people try to persuade themselves in order to feel more 
at ease in their vicious habits; or as if to keep Him company the 
Lord had need to fill His heavenly court with impure beasts! God, 
who is wisdom and holiness itself, doesnot regard it in this light, and 
not only will those who are guilty of exterior acts of impurity be 
excluded from heaven, but also those who appear before Him with 
the guilt of sins of thought and desire on their souls. 

But, you will say, if the Law is so severe with regard to this class 
of sins, what will become of us miserable creatures, who feel ourselves 
drawn towards this sin by a strong and violent propensity, while on 
the other hand we see ourselves surrounded by so many dangerous 
occasions and stumbling-blocks ? How are we to guard and defend 
ourselves ? 

(3) For your instruction and consolation in this respect, you must 
remember, that the interior movements of the passions will be regarded 
as culpable only in so far as they are voluntary and deliberate. Con- 
cupiscence, theologians tell us, which is the penalty of sin, the baneful 
appendage of original sin, is one thing ; quite another is that which is 
a sin in itself. Concupiscence, in the former sense, is that evil leaven, 
that continual rebellion of the flesh, which, even in spite of ourselves 
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and to our great sorrow, produces within us those imaginations, incli- 
nations, desires and emotions of the senses. This is our misfortune, 
but it is not a sin ; otherwise there would be no salvation for anyone, 
since, as St. James says, no one is exempt from it : Everyone is tempted 
by his own concupiscence, being drawn away and allured.1 Even the 
greatest saints have been tempted by their senses, and St. Paul himself 
complained of feeling within himself a law in opposition and contra- 
diction to his mind: I see another law in my members, fighting against 
the law of my mind, and captivating me in the law of sin.2 No, this con- 
cupiscence cannot be a sin; and even though it is called a sin, says 
the Council of Trent, it is «‘ because it comes from sin and inclines to. 
sin.”’ Sinful concupiscence is that to which we voluntarily furnish 
incentive and stimulus. 

To avoid being mistaken in this matter, as well as to avoid ex- 
tremes, such, for example, as that of taking a simple temptation as 
a sin—a mistake common to timorous and scrupulous souls; or of 
regarding a real sin as a simple temptation—which is the mistake of 
the lax; let us here carefully distinguish the different degrees of 
sinful influence which the will may exercise in this respect. 

(x) There will be sin if, without necessity, you yourself give 
occasion to the temptation. This occasion will be interior if you volun- 
tarily encourage impure thoughts, remembrances, representations, or 
imaginations, as happens in the case of those who, as a result of old 
habits, carry within themselves a large mass of corruption which is 
very easily set in motion and ready to send forth fetid exhalations. 
It will be exterior if it comes from unrestrained and immodest looks, 
from the reading of bad books, from intimate intercourse with attrac- 
tive and seductive persons. Whatever the occasion, it cannot be 
innocent if you yourself have given rise to it. Supposing a thief 
enters your house while the door is well guarded, his entrance is no 
fault of yours ; but the fault will be yours if you yourself freely open 
the doors, or if you left them badly guarded or carelessly closed. 
It is the same in the case under discussion—even though it is true 
that in spite of all our care, temptations may come upon us, and that 
it is impossible to avoid all temptation ; nevertheless not all tempta- 
tions are involuntary and unavoidable, since there are very very 
many that we positively wish and provoke. For example, those who 
live in the midst of the world must necessarily come in contact with 
seductive and dangerous objects; but purposely to search out such 
objects, to look on them with pleasure, to gaze on them with avidity, 
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even after one has begun to be badly impressed by them, is the action 
of a perverse will. 

Now, the temptations which we occasion in ourselves are never 
free from fault, and if the temptation to which we thus expose our- 
selves brings with it the proximate danger of criminal pleasure, 
whether of its very nature or because of our own individual frailty, 
such pleasure will be a grievous sin ; for the same Law that forbids 
the sin, also forbids us to expose ourselves to the proximate danger 
of committing it. 

(2) Furthermore; even supposing that the evil suggestion is 
involuntary in its origin, it may become voluntary and culpable in 
its progress ; and this is the second sinful step. Thus, to make use 
«of the same comparison, let us suppose that the thief has entered 
your house secretly and without any fault of yours: it will, never. 
theless, be a fault on your part if, on becoming aware of his entrance, 
you let him remain undisturbed instead of driving him away, and 
‘much more if you even welcome him and treat him as a friend. It 
is the same with the temptations with which you suddenly find your- 
‘self assailed. If after sufficient reflection,—which is sufficiently 
recognized in the remorse and secret shame that are awakened in 
you,—you voluntarily take pleasure in them, they become sinful. 

Nay, even bare negligence in driving them away is not without 
fault ; and let this serve to undeceive those who seem to think: “I 
may dwell a little on it,” without noticing that they are already on 
the very verge of sin. Indeed, the very fact of pausing there to ex- 
amine those impure imaginations and to dwell on them, for no matter 
how short a time, this carelessness and hesitation in driving them 
away, is of itself a sinful affection of the heart ; for we must not allow 
the eyes of the mind to dwell on an object which it is not lawful for 
us to look upon with the eyes of the body. True, the will does not 
yet consent to the sinful pleasure; yet it consents to dwell on it; 
you therefore begin to yield something to temptation and to expose 
-yourself to the danger of forbidden pleasure ; and if, considering your 
personal frailty or hesitation, this danger is proximate, it would be 
difficult to pronounce your negligence free from grave fault. 

(3) But if to negligence you add pleasure and delectation, you 
‘have here a third step rendering the sin decidedly grievous provided 
‘this delectation and pleasure are attended by full advertence and 
‘are freely consented to by the will. Pay great attention to these 
‘two conditions :— 

In the first place, I mention full advertence; tor it sometimes 
happens that we find ourselves assailed by an evil suggestion, and 
fiercely besieged in mind, in imagination, in heart and even in body 
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without being conscious of its wickedness. In this case most theo- 
logians teach that no matter how strong and lasting the temptations 
may have been, there can be no sin as long as there is not sufficient 
reflection, because without this there is no free act of the will. The 
danger therefore, begins the same instant as reflection, that is, as soon 
as you notice that your thought is bad and is dwelling on an object 
forbidden by God ; for if, after such reflection, you take pleasure in 
thinking of the sinful object represented by your thought, you commit 
a sin, since we are here supposing that such pleasure is freely accepted 
by your will—which is the second condition required to make ita sin. 

For it might happen that this was only a purely organic pleasure, 
a natural appetite, an involuntary passion independent of our will 
and out of our power not to feel, just as it would be impossible for us 
not to feel the heat of the fire when a spark suddenly falls on the hands. 
This pleasure, which goes hand in hand with temptation, and which 
is indivisible and inseparable from it, can be no sin as long as it is 
repudiated by the will. But if, instead of driving it away, we let our- 
selves be conquered by it, if we willingly admit it, if we taste it and 
enjoy it, and if to enjoy it still more, we continue to dwell on the evil 
thought that gave it birth, then it becomes voluntary ; it is no longer 
a surprise, an emotion, a passion, but a positive consent, an express 
adhesion of our will; in a word, it is what theologians call morose 
delectation, because of the conscious dwelling of the will on it at a 
time when it ought to detest it and drive it away ; and this delectation 
is certainly a sin. 

Yes, a sin, even when only momentary; for, though called 
morose, it is not because a certain duration or length of time is required 
to commit it, but because it is dwelt on after the moment of reflection 
—and this holds good even though the act of the will is ever so brief, 
even though it is only for an instant, provided it is accompanied by 
knowledge and deliberation. Nor does it matter that you have no 
desire, no intention to commit the evil which forms the object of your 
complacency—this merely means that your consent is not a consent 
to the shameful act that is forbidden, but it is none the less a consent 
to a forbidden pleasure, and this is sufficient to constitute a sin. 

(4) Finally if, not content with dwelling on and tasting the for- 
bidden object in your own mind, you go further and desire it to such 
an extent as to resolve on and plan its execution, you have reached 
the last degree to which a malicious and sinful will can attain—a 
degree which crowns all the malice of the internal act. Hence, even 
if through change of circumstance or of will the evil you have designed 
is not actually committed, the malice of the internal act is none the 


less perfectly consummated. 
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Now that we have laid down these principles, which are clear 
and incontestable, you need no longer be astonished at what I said 
in the beginning, regarding the intrinsic gravity of thesesins. But 
be their gravity what it may, be our proclivity to commit sin what 
it may, it is quite certain that you do not sin if you do not freely 
choose to sin. Bear this well in mind: Sin is committed neither by 
the strength and frequency of the pictures of the imagination, nor by 
the length and obstinacy of the temptations, nor by the ardour of 
feeling, nor by the most violent emotions of the body itself ; but simply 
and solely by the free and deliberate act of the will. In the language 
of theologians, it is thus expressed: “Sin does not lie in the senses, 
but in the consent.” 

Hence it may easily happen that the temptation will not dis- 
appear all at once, that it returns to the attack even after it has been 
driven away several times ; but however troublesome and insistent it 
may be, it can do you no harm as long as your will is opposed to it. 
In this way you may have meritoriously overcome a hundred tempta- 
tions without a single fall or a single sin. 

Let scrupulous souls, then, take courage when, though shunning 
every outward stain, every occasion and every danger, they never- 
theless find themselves incessantly tormented by impure temptations, 
and hence live in continual fear and anguish. If this be the case with 
you, that which forms your martyrdom is also a happy presumption 
in your favour. This trouble, this sorrow, this pain you experience 
are indisputable proofs that your will has no part-therein. Therefore, 
suffer patiently and fearlessly a tribulation which enriches you with 
merits in the eyes of God. But, on the contrary, those have good 
reason to fear who boldly encounter dangers and occasions of all sorts, 
who are careless and slow in overcoming temptations, and who even 
frequently fall into sins of deed. If you are one of these, all presump- 
tions are against you—do not flatter yourselves so readily with the 
thought that you will not sin in the midst of a continued succession 
of impure thoughts. 

Still, in the matter of internal acts with regard to which it is 
always very difficult to form a precise judgment, the best advice I 
can give towards the security of your conscience is to forestall all the 
assaults of temptation as far as possible, or at least to drive them 
away without any delay. 

In the first place I say that we must forestall them ; and how > 
by interior watchfulness over the heart, and by exterior custody of 
the senses, especially of the eyes, which Holy Scripture calls the 
assassins of the soul; by flying from dangerous occasions and from 
everything that may directly or indirectly become an incentive or 
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stimulus to sin. There are many who would like to have no tempta- 
tions at all, but who will not take the necessary precautions. Is not 
this the same as throwing oneself on purpose into the fire, and then 
complaining of having been burned ? If you wish to allow full liberty 
to your senses, to look at everything, listen to everything, frequent 
all sorts of places and peoples, how can you expect that you will not 
be involved in a thousand temptations, and that these will not attack 
you with violence and bind your hands so that you will not be able 
to drive them away, even when you wish to do so? The sort of life 
that many lead would make the most virtuous saint fall ; what, then, 
must not those expect who are so frail and weak, so easily upset by 
the least attack ? Therefore, forestall temptations as far as you can. 

But if, in spite of all your vigilance, temptations should come 
upon you, resist them promptly and drive them away without delay. 
We must, St. Augustine says, crush the head of the serpent while it 
is still small. And what is this head ? the first sign, the first indica- 
tion, the first feeling of an evil suggestion, the first indefinite move- 
ment of illicit pleasure or delectation that arises inthesoul. Thisis the 
dangerous and venemous head you have to crush; and how? by 
immediately driving from your heart the principle that gives it birth ; 
by occupying your mind with other objects that interest you, so as 
to turn aside the temptation ; and what is better still, by recalling 
the great maxims of our Faith, by raising the soul to God, and by 
fervently imploring His powerful assistance. 

Such are the means we must employ if we wish to defend our- 
selves against impure temptations and avoid being injured by them. 
By the use of these means the observance of the Ninth Command- 
ment is rendered possible and sure ; but—make no mistake—without 
them it would be morally impossible, that is to say, it would be im- 
possible with that impossibility which does not excuse, because it is 
altogether due to ourselves and our bad conduct. 
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Fifty-third Jnstruction on the Commandments 


INTERIOR SINS OF COVETOUSNESS 


Ir the immodest and sensual desires, which Sacred Scripture calls 
the concupiscence of the flesh, and which, as we have seen, are forbidden 
by the Ninth Commandment, are only too frequent and easy to 
commit; not less frequent and easy are those desires of another’s 
goods and possessions, which are called the concupiscence of the eyes, 
which are forbidden by the Tenth Commandment, and which I am now 
about to explain. But after all I have said in the explanation of the 
Seventh Commandment, with which the Tenth is closely connected, 
it will not be necessary to devote much time to this subject. 

It is, first of all, to be observed that God does not forbid all and 
every desire of another’s goods, but only that unregulated, immoderate, 
unjust desire which serves as an incentive and stimulus to all rapacity, 
fraud, and theft. 

(t) Thus, those commit no sin who desire to obtain another’s 
goods by lawful means. Sales, purchases, contracts of every kind, 
are based on this desire. The buyer desires the property of the seller, 
and the seller the money of the buyer, but both one and the other are 
seeking their own advantage without prejudice to the other, nay, even 
to the other’s advantage. For, if the property of the seller is more 
useful to the buyer, the money of the buyer is more useful to the 
seller ; consequently they both lawfully desire what belongs to another 
because they desire it in exchange for their own. 

(2) The same applies to the case in which you desire for yourself 
the goods, the prosperity, and the advantages which you observe in 
people of your own rank and condition ; without the least feeling of 
envy, however, and especially without wishing your neighbour to 
lose them or be deprived of them. In both cases no sin is committed ; 
for these desires are neither contrary to justice nor to charity ; at the 
most you could sin by excessive attachment to these goods, and by 
over-anxiety regarding them which might easily degenerate into a 
defect. 

But the desire of another’s goods is sinful when this desire is 
prejudicial to one’s neighbour. Therefore, sin is committed :— 

(1) By those who in their hearts would be disposed to appropriate 
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another’s goods if they could do so with impunity. How many are 
there, in fact, who would be ready to lay hands on what does not 
belong to them, if they were not afraid of being found out and ex- 
posed to disagreeable consequences! This desire is of its nature as 
sinful as theft itself. 

(2) By those who would like cunningly and deceitfully to force 
others to give up their property : such was the desire of King Achab 
for the vineyard of Naboth. 

(3) By a son or heir-apparent who desires the death of his parents 
or relatives so as to enter into possession of the inheritance he expects. 
Oh, how common is this desire among those who anxiously await a 
property that is to be their’s one day! And yet, how few are troubled 
with scruples on this point, even when such desire is fully deliberate 
and freely consented to? So great is their impatience and greed to 
possess, that they would bury the actual possessor alive, if they could 
‘do so with impunity. 

(4) By those who desire their neighbour’s misfortune for the sake 
of some advantage that might redound to them therefrom; for ex- 
ample, war, famine, law-suits, illnesses, deaths, etc. There is a 
well-known proverb which says that “It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good ;”’ that is to say, that no matter how general calamities 
may be, there are always some who derive advantage from them. 
It is lawful to take advantage of them, but without taking pleasure in 
another’s misfortune; to desire them is quite another thing—this 
cannot be done without a grave offence against charity. 

(5) Lastly, by all those who try to establish their fortune on the 
Tuin of others, and who look with an eye of envy and jealousy on 
the prosperity, the goods, the wealth and the advantages of their 
neighbour, as frequently happens among persons of the same class 
and profession. , 

Oh, how many transgressions are committed against this Com- 
mandment: Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's goods—grave trans- 
gressions, but very little thought of! Many consider themselves 
innocent before God, because they have never laid their hands on the 
goods of others; but what does this matter, if they nourish within 
their hearts all the desires of a covetous mind ; and if this heart is 
eaten up by a thousand hidden and unlawful wishes; if they look 
‘with jealousy and bitterness on the goods of others and burn to make 
‘them all their own ? This secret malice, this cupidity, is quite enough 
to render them guilty before God, and to make them transgressors of 
ai it Ft not wish to be exposed to such desires we must pluck 
‘up their poisonous root, that is to say, inordinate attachment to the 
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goods and riches of this world. This sinful attachment only too easily 
springs up and takes root in us. The first seeds are sown by our very 
parents who, being themselves dominated by this passion, speak and 
act in such a way as insensibly to inspire their children with it from 
their very infancy. In proportion as the latter grow up and acquire 
knowledge and experience of the world, this feeling becomes stronger 
and stronger within them. And how could it be otherwise? They 
see that the love of riches reigns everywhere, and that all are striving 
to obtain it at all costs; they see that wealth alone is sufficient to. 
inspire credit and secure respect even for the most contemptible of 
men, and that such men are valued not for what they are but for 
what they have, no matter by what means they had obtained it ; they 
see that everything in this world is venal—honours, employments, 
pleasures, justice, friendship, and even honour and modesty ; lastly 
they see that wealth is the sure and universal means of satisfying 
every passion. Is it, then, surprising that the inordinate love of 
wealth should take root so quickly and so deeply in their hearts ? 

And once it has taken root, Pope St. Gregory tells us that it 
produces two effects : “‘ To take another’s if you can ; if not, to desire 
it.” The first effect is to excite us to take and appropriate what is 
not ours, if we can do so; and hence the thefts, robberies, frauds, 
usuries, monopolies, refusals to pay one’s debts, to execute legacies, 
to make restitution ; in a word, all the sins contrary to the Seventh 
Commandment: Thou shalt not steal. Indeed it is this cupidity that 
inclines us to employ every means that presents itself, even those 
that are evidently unjust; or, at least, it perverts the judgment of 
reason and conscience to such an extent as to make them regard as 
innocent and lawful those profits, advantages, and acquisitions which 
are actually unjust and forbidden. 

And what we cannot obtain through artifice, force, or fraud, 
this guilty attachment to wealth will make us unjustly covet. It is 
not always in our power to acquire the goods of others, or to enrich 
ourselves at all costs; we often want the means, the opportunity, 
the occasion ; but when the passion of avarice dominates the heart 
desire steps in where the hand cannot reach, thus violating the last 
Commandment : Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's goods. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance to trample on this in- 
ordinate affection for the goods of this world; and how can we do 
this? By estimating them at their proper value; for if we cease to 
hold them in excessive estimation we shall find that both affection 
and desire will cease also. 

What in reality are those goods we so eagerly seek and pursue ? 
Perishable, fleeting, deceitful goods; goods that cannot completely 
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satisfy us even when we have obtained them; in a word, goods the 
acquisition of which is very uncertain, the possession very brief, and 
the loss certain either sooner or later. And here faith puts before our 
eyes other goods of a superior and much more excellent order, for 
‘which we have been created. It tells us that we are not in this world 
to enrich ourselves, but to save our souls; that we trouble ourselves 
about many things here below, but that truly and strictly speaking 
there is but one thing necessary, the salvation of our soul; and that 
if we were to lose this, the acquisition of the whole world would profit 
us nothing : What doth it profit a man to gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his own soul.4 

Ought not these maxims be quite enough to make us keep our 
desires in due restraint ? They are the very same that worked those 
miracles of detachment which we so much admire in the saints, and 
that made them regard the riches of this world as dross. Oh, if we 
were equally penetrated by them, there would be no danger that the 
passion for wealth would blind us; and beyond our moderate and 
decent maintenance we should have no other desire than that of 
enriching ourselves with merits and good works before God; for 
these are the only riches we can piously desire and ambition—riches 
‘that cannot perish, but will last for all eternity ! 

The important point is to maintain a firm faith in these maxims 
and frequently to revive it in us by suitable reflections. What blind- 
ness, and what an inexplicable mystery is not this! to see people 
-of every rank and condition daily die and disappear before our 
-eyes—marquises, counts, magistrates, prelates, pontiffs, princes and 
powerful monarchs, in spite of all their treasures, their armies and 
their ministers! To behold all, one after another, leaving the world, 
and complete forgetfulness following so close on their departure! 
and notwithstanding a sight so instructive, so familiar, so continual, 
never to become disillusioned, but on the contrary to devote all our 
thoughts and all our anxieties to the present life alone as if it were 
never to end, and to live forgetful of the grave and eternal interests 
of the future that awaits us! What more decisive proof can there 
be that there is no longer hardly any faith in the world! and I do 
not say in the unbelieving and heathen world, for this would be ex- 
_cusable, but even in the baptized and Christian world. 

But if this faith is still alive in the depths of your heart, you must 
-confess that you never think on it, that you never devote the least 
reflection to these truths ; in this case your faith is a useless faith ; for 
in effect it is the same not to have eyes at all, as to have them and 


ikeep them closed. 
1 Matt. xvi. 26. 
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But as God does not forbid the desire of wealth within certain 
limits, here are the rules to be followed in this regard :— 

(x) First of all, you should submit this desire, like all others. 
referring to temporal things, to the will of God. Beg Him, therefore,. 
to bless your undertakings and to grant you riches, but always with. 
an entire resignation and perfect conformity to His holy will, and 
with the disposition even to suffer want and privations, should He deem. 
it better and more advantageous for your eternal salvation. What 
does it really matter whether you are as poor as Lazarus here on earth, 
if you are one day to enter into salvation with him ? or what will it. 
serve you to be as wealthy as the rich glutton if, like him, you were 
to be buried for ever in hell? Will not a poverty that helps you to: 
work out your salvation be always a great mercy ? and will not the 
wealth which drags you down to hell be always an infinite misfortune ? 
Ask yourself what use your present state can be or is with regard to» 
eternity—this is the only rule according to which you can judge: 
whether it is good or bad for you. 

(z) In this desire you must, moreover, have an upright intention ; 
that is to say, you must not aim at possessing wealth in order to: 
satisfy some unworthy passion, or to lead a worldly and dissipated 
life, devoted to amusements and pleasures—a life such as is lived by 
many rich people ; but rather to procure honest ease, to secure fitting. 
provision for your old age, and, if you have a family, to give your 
children a Christian education, and to see them suitably settled in. 
life. 

(3) This desire must be always accompanied by a firm resolu-- 
tion never on any account to resort to means contrary to justice, or 
calculated to disturb your peace of conscience. 

And, then, if it should please God to prosper you and pour His. 
blessings on you and your efforts, make a good and Christian use of 
the goods He gives you and return Him His share in the person of. 
the poor, never failing to give alms proportionate to your means. 
Acting thus your desire of wealth will be neither unlawful nor dan-- 
gerous, because it will be attended by no injustice, no covetousness 
and no abuse. You will be able properly to satisfy your desires withee 
out injuring your conscience. In a word, there will be realised in you. 
that which the Church demands of God in your name—that is, that 
you walk in the midst of temporal goods and concerns in such a way” 
as not to lose those of eternity. ' 

And now we have arrived at the end of our explanation of the: 
Ten Commandments, of that divine Law, engraved in the beginning by 
the Creator in indelible characters on the human heart ; written aftere 
wards on tables of stone ; solemnly promulgated on Mount Sinai ; and. 
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in the last place clearly renewed, perfected, and inscribed in the Gospel 
by Jesus Christ Himself, the Light and Wisdom of God. It is the 
first and principal rule which God has laid down to regulate our 
conduct ; andit is on the observance of this Law that we shall be 
judged, because on this observance, as Jesus Christ has said, depends 
that eternal happiness for which we were created: If you wish to 
enter into life, keep the Commandments. We ought, therefore, to study 
it with care, meditate on it, and have it always before our eyes, in 
order to regulate our actions and our whole life in conformity with 
its provisions. 

i well know that you practise many things for the important 
object of securing your eternal salvation—visits to churches, reception 
of the Sacraments, assistance at Mass, Benediction, and devotions, etc. 
But in the midst of all these devotions do you faithfully fulfil the Law 
of God ?. Do you keep His Commandments ? How do you observe 
the precept of the love of God and of your neighbour which is the 
foundation of the whole Law: Love ts the fulfilling of the Law ?1 This 
is the essential point ; for of what avail will be all your devotions, if 
you transgress the Commandments of God in any way whatever 
—either by neglecting what they command you to do, or by doing 
what they forbid ? Jesus Christ asks you as He asked the doctors of 
the Law: What is written in the Law? How readest thou ?2 Donot, 
then, be deceived: Be your devotions what they may, your observ- 
ance of the Law of God must be complete and perfect. 

First of all it must be complete, that is to say, it must extend to 
all the precepts without a single exception ; to be damned it is not 
necessary to transgress them all—it is enough to break a single one, 
according to the words of the Apostle St. James: Whosoever shall 
keep the whole Law, but offend in one point, 1s become guilty of all.8 
Of a hundred mortal maladies that may attack your body, one alone 
is enough to lead you to the grave. And why, then, should not the 
breaking of a single Commandment, no matter which—the omission 
of the worship and honour you owe to God, or a sin of anger, im- 
purity, theft, or slander—be enough to drag you down to perdition ? 

But not only must the observance of the divine Law be complete 
—it must also be perfect, that is, all its precepts must be observed 
with an exact fidelity, not only in more essential and serious matters 
but also in the smallest and most minute details. 

First of all the respect and submission we owe to God demand 
that we neglect nothing of what we know He has commanded us to do: 
He that feareth God, neglecteth nothing. A good servant who respects 


1 Rom. xiii. 10. 2 Luke x, 26. 3 James ii. 10. 4 Eccles. vii. 19. 
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and loves his master will omit none of the orders he has received— 
not one iota. Our own security also demands it ; for he who will not 
submit to observe the Law in all its perfection exposes himself to the 
risk of not observing it even in its substance. And such is the case— 
by transgressing it in little things, one insensibly comes to break it in 
things that are great—petty thefts lead to great robberies; petty 
detraction to the gravest calumnies; petty aversions to open en- 
mities ; and trifling acts of neglect in divine worship to indifference 
and irreligion. Woe to us, if we in the least give way to our per- 
verse will! every day it will go on gaining ground, especially as it is 
so easy for us to deceive ourselves and to regard as of little import- 
ance a transgression which will be far otherwise in the eyes of God. 
It is enough if passion, disposition, inclination, are once allowed to 
sway us ; we try to persuade ourselves that it is not so ; and it is pre- 
cisely from this fact that are derived the many serious illusions into 
which we fall with regard to a hundred different and essential points 
regarding money matters, contracts, points of honour, hatreds, friend- 
ships, and the like. 

If we wish then to avoid serious transgressions there is no other 
means than that of resolving to discharge all the duties, even the 
smallest, which the Law imposes on us, and to allow ourselves to do 
nothing that could offend its sanctity and perfection. Yes, let us say 
with the Psalmist: I have restrained my feet from every evil way, that 
I may keep Thy words 1:—to ensure my remaining on the right road 
of Thy divine Commandments, I have never permitted myself to go 
even one step outside it. 

This is the way, and the only way, we ought to observe the Law 
of God, if we wish to be saved. Let us, therefore, encourage our- 
selves to act thus by putting before our eyes the greatness of the 
recompense and reward: If you wish to enter into life, keep the Com- 
mandments. By observing them in the manner indicated, we shall 
be sufficiently happy in the present life, since it is written: Much 
peace have they that love Thy Law ; and even if it should not be so here 
below, we shall certainly be happy in the life to come, and for all 
eternity. This is the great, the supreme, the only affair at which we 
should aim during the few short days of our life on earth, if we do not 
wish to be our own enemies. 


1 Ps, cxviil. ror. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE PRECEPTS OF THE CHURCH 
CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


1.—THE PRECEPTS OF THE CHURCH IN GENERAL 


Q. Besides the Commandments 
of God what else must we observe ? 


A. Besides the Commandments of 
God we must also observe the Pre- 
cepts of the Church. 


Q. Are we obliged to obey the 
Church ? 


A. Undoubtedly we are obliged 
to obey the Church, because Jesus 
Christ Himself commands us to 
do so, and because the Precepts of 
the Church help us to observe the 
Commandments of God. 


Q. When does the obligation to 
observe the Precepts of the Church 
begin to bind ? 

A. As a rule the obligation to 
observe the Precepts of the Church 
begins to bind us as soon as we 
come to the use ot reason. 

Q. Is it a sin to transgress a 
Precept of the Church ? 

A. Knowingly to transgress a 
Precept of the Church in grave 
matter is a mortal sin. 

Q. Who can dispense from a Pre- 
cept of the Church ? 


A. Only the Pope, or one who has 
received from him the power to de 
so, can dispense from a Precept ot 
the Church. 


Q. Name the Precepts of the 
Church. 


A, The Precepts of the Church 
are: 


To hear Mass on all Sundays 
and on Holydays of obligation. 


To fast during Lent, on Quarter 
Tense and appointed Vigils, and 
not to eat meat on forbidden 
days. 


To confess our sins at least 
once a year, and to receive 
Holy Communion at Easter each 
one in his own parish. 

To contribute to the support 


of the Church, according to local 
custom. 


Not to solemnize marriage at 
forbidden times, that is, from 
the first Sunday in Advent until 
the Epiphany, and from the 
first day of Lent until Low 
Sunday. 


2.—THE First PRECEPY OF THE CHURCH 


Q. What does the First Precept 
of the Church: ‘‘ To hear Mass on 
all Sundays and on Holydays of 
obligation,’ order us to do? 

A. The First Precept of the 
Church : ‘‘ To hear Mass on all Sun- 


days and on Holydays of obliga- 
tion,”’ orders us to assist devoutly 
at Mass on all Sundays and on 
Holydays of obligation. 

Q. At which Mass does the 
Church desire us to assist on Sun- 


“ In the Catechism of Pius X, as in most Italian works of the kind, the 


precepts of annual Confessi 
ing the number to five. 


on and Paschal Communion are combined, thus reduc- 
The other and more familiar arrangment, however, 


has been retained in the Instructions that follow. 
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days and on Holydays of obliga- 
tion ? 


A. The Mass at which the 
Church desires us to assist, if 
possible, on Sundays and Holy- 
days of obligation is the Parochial 
Mass. 


Q. Why does the Church fe- 
commend the faithful to assist at 
the Parochial Mass ? 


A, The Church recommends the 
faithful to assist at the Parochial 
Mass: (1) In order that all the 
parishioners of the same Parish may 
unite in prayer together with their 
Pastor, who is their head; (2) in 
order that the parishioners may part- 
ticipate more abundantly in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which is 
applied principally for them ; (3) in 
order that they may hear the truths 
of the Gospel, which Pastors are 
bound to explain during Mass; 
(4) in order that they may learn the 
regulations and notices which are 
published at that Mass. 


Q. What is meant by the Lord’s 
Day ? 

A. The Lord’s Day means the 
day of the Lord, that is, the day 
specially consecrated to divine ser- 
vice. 
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Q. Why in the First Precept of 
the Church is special mention 
made of the Lord’s Day ? 


A. In the First Precept of the 
Church special mention is made 
of the Lord’s Day, because it is the 
principal Christian festival, as the 
Sabbath was the principal Jewish 
festival, and because it was insti- 
tuted by God Himself. 


Q. What other festivals have 
been instituted by the Church ? 


A. The Church has instituted 
Feasts of our Lord, of the Blessed 
Virgin, of the Angels and of the 
Saints. 


Q. Why did the Church institute 
other Festivals of our Lord ? 


A. The Church instituted other 
Festivals of our Lord in memory 
of His divine Mysteries. 

Q. And why have Festivals of 


the Blessed Virgin and of the 
Saints been instituted ? 


A. Festivals of the Blessed Vir- 
gin and of the Saints have been 
instituted: (1) In memory of the 
graces which God has given them, 
and to thank His divine goodness ; 
(2) in order that we may honour 
them, imitate their example, and 
be aided by their prayers. 


3.—THE SECOND PRECEPI OF THE CHURCH 


Q. What is commanded by the 
Second Precept of the Church in the 
words: “To fast on the days 
prescribed ” ? 


A. By the words, ‘“‘ To fast on the 
days prescribed,” the Second Pre- 
cept of the Church commands us 
to observe the fast: (1) During 
Lent ; (2) on certain days of Ad- 
vent, where this is prescribed ; (3) 
at Quarter Tense ; (4) and on certain 
Vigils. 

Q. In what does fasting consist ? 

A, Fasting consists in taking but 


one meal a day and in abstaining 
from prohibited kinds of food. 

Q. On fast days may a collation 
be taken in the evening ? 


A. Through the concession of the 
Church, a collation may be taken 
in the evening on fast days. 


Q. Whatvis the good of fasting ? 


A. Fasting serves to dispose us 
better to prayer ; to do penance for 


past sins ; and to preserve us from 
sinning again. 


Q. Who are bound to fast ? 


CATECHISM 


A. Every Christian over twenty- 
one years of age who is not dis- 
pensed, or excused for some good 
reason, is bound to fast. 


Q. Are those who are not bound 
to fast, exempt from all mortifica- 
tion ? 

A Those who are not bound by 
the obligation of fasting are not 
exempt from all mortification, be- 
cause all are bound to do penance 

Q. For what purpose has Lent 
been instituted ? 

A. Lent has been instituted to 
imitate in some way the rigorous 
fast of forty days undergone by 
Jesus Christ in the desert, and to 
ptepare us by penitential exer- 
cises to celebrate the feast of Easter 
devoutly. 

Q. Why has the Advent fast 
been instituted ? 

A. The Advent fast has been 
instituted to prepare us to celebrate 
devoutly the Feast of our Lord’s 
Nativity. 

Q. Why has the fast of Quarter 
Tense been instituted ? 

A. The fast of Quarter Tense 
has been instituted to consecrate 
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each of the Four Seasons of the year 
by some days’ penance ; to beg of 
God the preservation of the fruits 
of the earth; to thank Him for 
those already given us; and to 
beseech Him to give good ptiests 
to His Church, the usual days for 
ordaining priests being the Satur- 
days of Quarter Tense. 


Q. Why has fasting on Vigils 
been instituted ? 


A, Fasting on Vigils has been 
instituted to prepare us to celebrate 
the principal Feasts devoutly. 


Q. What is forbidden on Fridays, 
and also on Saturdays where not 
dispensed ? 


A. On Fridays, and also on 
Saturdays where not dispensed, it 
is forbidden to eat meat, except 
in case of necessity. 


Q. Why does the Church wish us 
to abstain from eating meat on 
these days ? 


A. In order that we may do 
plleatce each week, and especially 
on Friday, in honour of the Passion, 
and on Saturday in memory of the 
burial of Jesus Christ and in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin. 


4.—THE THIRD PRECEPT OF THE CHURCH 


Q. What does the Church com- 
mand us in the words of the Third 
Precept: ‘‘ To go to Confession at 
least once a year” ? 


A. By the words of the Third 
Precept: ‘‘To go to Confession at 
least once a year,” the Church 
obliges all Christians, who have 
come to the use of reason, to ap- 
proach the sacrament of Penance 
at least once a year. 

Q. What is the best time to 
satisfy the precept of annual Con- 
fession ? 

A. The best time to satisfy the 


precept of annual Confession is 
Lent, in accordance with the 
usuage introduced and approved of 
by the whole Church. 

Q. Why does the Church say 
that we are to confess at least once 
a year ? 

A. The Church uses the words 
“at least ”’ to let us see her desire 
that we should approach the sacra- 
ments more frequently. 

Q. Is it useful, then, to go often 
to Confession ? 

A. It is most useful to go often 
to Confession, especially as it is 
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difficult for one who goes only 
rarely to make a good Confession 
and to avoid mortal sin. 


Q. What does the Church com- 
mand us to do by the other words 
of the Third Precept: “‘ To receive 
Holy Communion at Easter, each 
one in his own parish” ? 


A. By the words of the Third 
Precept: “To receive Holy Com- 
munion at Easter, each one in his 
own parish,” the Church obliges all 
Christians who have come to the 
age of discretion to receive the 
Blessed Eucharist every year at 
Paschal time in their own parish. 


Q. Are we bound to go to Holy 
Communion at other times besides 
Easter ? 


A. We are also bound to go to 
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Holy Communion when in danger 
of death. 


Q. Why is it said that we are to 
receive Holy Communion at /east 
at Easter ? 


A. Because the Church earnestly 
desires us to approach Holy Com- 
munion which is the divine food 
of our souls, not only at Easter, but 
as often as we possibly can. 


Q. Is this Precept fulfilled by a 
sacrilegious Confession or a sacri- 
legious Communion ? 


A. This Precept of the Church is 
not fulfilled by sacrilegious Con- 
fession and Communion, because 
the intention of the Church is that 
we receive those Sacraments for 
the end on account of which they 
were instituted, that is, ior our 
sanctification. 


5.—TuE FouRTH PRECEPT OF THE CHURCH 


Q. How are we to observe the 
Fourth Precept : ‘‘ To contribute to 
the due support of the Church ” ? 


A. The Fourth Precept is satisfied 
by paying the dues or making the 
offerings which have been estab- 
lished in recognition of God’s 
supreme dominion over all things 


and as a means of providing for 
the becoming support of His minis- 
ters. 


Q. How are these dues and of- 
ferings to be paid ? 


A. They are to be paid in the 
way and manner customary in the 
place in which we live. 


6.—THE Frere PRECEPY OF THE CHURCH 


Q. What does the Church forbid 
im the Hiith Precepts) “Not to 
solemnize marriage at forbidden 
times ”’ ? 

A. In the Fifth Precept the 
Church does not forbid the 
celebration of the sacrament of 
matriage; but only the nuptial 
solemnities, from the first Sunday 
of Advent until the Epiphany, and 
from the first day of Lent until 
Low Sunday. 


Q. What are the nuptial so- 
lemnities which are forbidden ? 


A. The nuptial solemnities for. 
bidden by this Precept are the 
celebration of the nuptial Mass, the 
nuptial benediction, and marriage 
festivities on a large scale. 


Q. Why are marriage festivities 
on a large scale out of place in 
Advent and Lent ? 


A. Pompous displays are out of 
place in Advent and Lent because 
these seasons are specially conse- 
crated to penance and prayer. 
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Sifty-fourth Jnstruction on the Commandments 


THE PRECEPTS OF THE CHURCH IN GENERAL AND ON 
THE FIRST PRECEPT IN PARTICULAR 


To be saved, in addition to keeping the Commandments of God, of 
which I have already spoken, we must also observe the Commandments 
of the Church—of that Church which Jesus Christ has given us as our 
Mother and teacher, the secure and infallible directress of our faith 
and morals. “He,” says St. Augustine, ‘cannot have God for his 
Father, who has not the Church for his Mother,’’ which means that 
the obedience and submission we owe to God are inseparable from 
those we owe to the Church. Accordingly, after having explained 
the Commandments of God, I now proceed to explain those of His 
Church. 

If we consider them with regard to their different objects, and to 
the various countries and persons they deal with, we find that the 
statutes, precepts, and regulations of the Church are numerous, and 
almost infinite. But of its very nature, a catechetical instruction has 
to do with those Precepts alone which regard the faithful in general. 
Now these are very limited in number, and concern only a few points : 
To hear Mass on Sundays and holydays of obligation ; to fast during 
Lent, on Ember days and Vigils, and to abstain from flesh meat not 
only on fast days but also on every Friday of the year ; to confess our 
sins at least once a year, and to receive the Blessed Eucharist during 
Paschal time; to contribute to the support of our pastors; and not 
to solemnize marriage at forbidden times—such are the Precepts that 
affect the faithful at large, and which consequently call for attention 
in a course of instruction. 

But, before entering into a detailed examination of each of these 
Precepts, it is of the highest importance to establish as their basis 
and foundation the power which the Church has to make laws, and 
consequently the grave obligation incumbent on the faithful to 
observe these laws with submission and obedience. For, only too 
many are found who make little or no account of the Precepts of 
the Church; and hence the liberty, or rather the independence 
and temerity, with which they are transgressed, especially those that 
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concern fasting and abstinence. Let us, then, learn to hold these 
Precepts in due esteem and to respect and value them as they deserve. 

The mystic body of Jesus Christ, or the Society of all the faithful, 
is certainly not inferior to any other society or to any other politieal 
or civil body. Now, if states, republics, and kingdoms, have need of 
persons at their head to govern them, and if they cannot subsist with< 
out an authority, who by wise laws represses abuse and disorder, and 
maintains peace and tranquillity, it is equally so in the case of the 
mystic body of Jesus Christ. Having instituted His Church under 
the form of a spiritual kingdom and as a visible society composed of 
different members in due subordination, this society stood in need 
of pastors to govern it until the end of the world. These pastors 
He Himself gave us, in the persons of the Apostles and their succes- 
sors, with full power to prescribe whatever they should deem con- 
ducive to the welfare of the faithful, and with an obligation binding 
the latter to be submissive and obedient to them in all things. Thus, 
when investing them with His supreme authority He said to them: 
He that heareth you, heaveth Me, and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me.+ 
And on another occasion: He who does not hear the Church, that 
is to say, refuses to submit to her decisions and precepts, let him be 
regarded as a heathen and a publican: If he will not hear the Church, 
let him be to thee as the heathen and the publican.? 

In virtue of this power the Church exercises two different func- 
tions with regard to the faithful,—she instructs them and she governs 
them: she instructs them by means of the truths which she pro- 
poses for their belief; she governs them by the Precepts she imposes 
on them ; and consequently the faithful owe her a two-fold submission 
—that of the intellect and that of the will :— 

Submission of the intellect consists in firmly believing all that 
she proposes for our belief. All that we believe through faith, we 
believe on the word of God, on divine revelation ; but to the Church 
alone it belongs to declare without danger of error what are the truths 
revealed by God; and this is why we say that we must believe all 
that is proposed by the Church. 

For, as matters of faith cannot be left to the private judgment 
of each individual,—because in that case all would soon end in con- 
fusion, in chaos, and in as many different beliefs as there are heads,— 
God has given us the Church as our infallible teacher ; He has conferred 
on her the gift of interpreting with certainty the true meaning of 
Sacred Scripture and of tradition, in both of which are deposited 
the mysteries and articles to be believed; and He wills that we 
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should bow to her teaching in everything that regards faith, in order 
that we may be all united in the same belief, and this under pain of 
being regarded as heathens and publicans, that is to say, as members 
cut off and separated from the body of the Church. Let this much 
suffice here regarding this point which is outside my present purpose, 
and which, moreover, will be found discussed elsewhere. 

Besides the submission of our intellect in believing all that the 
Church teaches, there is also required of us the submission of the 
heart and of the will by practising all she prescribes. For, just as she 
has received from God infallible authority and light to teach us, so 
has she in the same way received authority to command us and impose 
laws and precepts on us for the proper regulation of our conduct and 
morals—an authority recognized by unbroken tradition in that power 
to bind and loose which our Lord gave to His Apostles: Whatsoever 
you shall bind upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven ; and what- 
soever you shall loose upon earth, shall be loosed also in heaven.1 This 
power the Apostles exercised from the beginning; and their suc- 
cessors have never ceased to exercise it. 

Do not, therefore, listen to those who, in order to have a pre- 
text for withdrawing themselves from the observance of the Precepts 
of the Church, go about saying and repeating that after all those 
Precepts have been imposed by men, and are found neither in the 
Decalogue nor in the Gospels. Fools! if this reasoning held good 
one could with impunity despise and trample under foot all human 
laws. What difference does it make that these laws do not come 
immediately from God, if they come from a lawful authority, estab- 
lished and founded by Him? Is not this sufficient to render them 
worthy of respect, and to impose on us a strict and rigorous obli- 
gation to observe them ? We cannot transgress the Commandments 
of the Church without violating one of the most authoritative of the 
laws of God, since God commands us to obey the Church and ex- 
pressly declares that he who despises the law of the Church despises 
Him: He who despises you, despises Me. 

But, you may observe, if this be so, there is then no difference 
between the Commandments of God and the Precepts of the Church ? 
This is quite a different thing. There are many and notable differ- 
ences between both; thus the Precepts of the Church do not bind 
as rigorously as the Commandments of God—the latter are immut- 
able, indispensable, eternal; neither usage nor custom can change 
them, and consequently they bind in all circumstances, despite all 
danger, fear, or loss, And consequently it will never be lawful in 
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any case to tell untruths, to blaspheme, to commit perjury or forni- 
cation, and the rest. 

The Precepts of the Church can, on the contrary, be revoked, 
changed, modified, according to times and circumstances; they may 
sometimes remain unknown to us without any sin on our part; and 
what is more important, they never bind us when their observance 
involves great loss or prejudice. Thus you can without any scruple 
dispense yourself from hearing Mass or fasting, if the observance of 
these two Precepts should be seriously prejudicial to you. 

But, whenever there is no grave inconvenience, no real inability, 
I say and I maintain that these Precepts are strictly binding and 
that their transgression is a sin mortal in its nature, just as much as 
the transgression of a divine Precept, unless you can allege over- 
sight or unimportant matter. 

Notice this also: the sins which are committed against the 
Church by violating her laws, are generally sins which are the out- 
come of a secret principle of irreligion, and which for this reason 
involve greater malice. Let me explain :— 

As regards the Commandments of God they can be transgressed 
for a thousand reasons which may be called human temptations—a 
violent passion, a motive of self-interest, an unforeseen occasion, 
leads to one’s fall—the unchaste through frailty ; the detractor through 
thoughtlessness ; the thief through cupidity or want. But as for the 
Precepts of the Church which are as a rule easy in themselves, and the 
matter of which can never be the object of a violent passion that has 
to be conquered in order to observe them, with what spirit and on 
what principle can they be transgressed if not a spirit and principle 
of licence and intolerance of control ? 

And what after all do the Precepts really amount to? A 
Mass to be heard on festivals, a Confession and Communion to be 
made in the course of the year, a few days of fasting and abstinence. 
Now, does not a Christian who, without reason or excuse, without 
scruple or remorse, openly professes to have no respect for the Church 
in these matters, clearly prove that he has little religion, and that 
he is practically impious and unbelieving ? You will conclude from 
this that the best way to honour your religion is by the observance 
of the Precepts of the Church. 

And all the more should we observe them, inasmuch as they 
are a help and comfort, not a yoke or a burden. For in prescribing 
them the Church has no other object than that of facilitating the 
observance of the obligations which God Himself imposes on us, or 
of determining the time and manner in which they are to be observed. 
lt is not difficult to prove this :— 
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(1) God wishes us to live mindful of the mysteries He has 
wrought for our salvation; He wishes us to honour the memory of 
the Blessed Virgin, whom He has assigned as our Mother, and that of 
the Saints, whom He has given us as our models, advocates and 
intercessors. Now this is why the Church has instituted various 
feasts in the course of the year—to revive our faith in these mysteries, 
to increase our fervour and to unite us by sentiments of true piety 
to Jesus Christ, to His Blessed Mother, and to the Saints. 

(2) God also commands us to sanctify by works of piety and 
religion the days consecrated to Him. Now the holiest and most 
sublime act of religion is beyond all doubt the Sacrifice of the Mass; 
and this is why the Church obliges us to assist at it on all Sundays 
and holydays of obligation, as being the best means of fulfilling the 
divine Precept. 

(3) According to the Gospel the life of a Christian should be a 
life of mortification and penance: Except you do penance you shall 
all likewise perish.1 But as owing to our self-love and our excessive 
delicacy we have much difficulty in spontaneously doing so of our- 
selves, the Church prescribes certain days during the year and sets 
them aside for fast and abstinence. 

(4) Does not the Law of Jesus Christ oblige all Christians who 
are conscious of grievous sin to cleanse their souls in the sacrament 
of Penance ? Now the Church lays down that we must not let a 
year pass without confessing our sins. 

(5) Finally, has not Jesus Christ expressly commanded ll 
Christians to approach Holy Communion from time to time and to 
eat of His flesh, under pain of being excluded from eternal life ? 
Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, you 
shall not have life in you. And hence the Church obliges all the faithful 
to communicate at least once a year, that is to say, at Easter. 

It is, therefore, evident and incontestable that the Church has 
no other aim in her Precepts than that of facilitating the observance 
of God’s Commandments, and that she really does no more than deter- 
mine the manner in which we are to observe them. Hence it is that 
some of her Precepts, such as that of Confession and Communion 
once a year, are. if properly viewed, Precepts of the Church only in 
so far as they fix the time; but substantially they are of divine 
institution ; and hence we cannot violate them without, at the same 
time, transgressing two precepts—the Precept of God and the 
Precept of the Church. What more do we need to make us respect 
and observe them? 
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But, truly to obey the Precepts of the Church, is it enough to 
observe them materially and superficially ? Certainly not; and 
yet there are many who persuade themselves they have done quite 
enough if they have observed them merely in the letter ; and who if 
they have received the sacraments of Penance and the Blessed 
Eucharist at Easter even with an unclean heart and bad dispositions, 
imagine they have fulfilled all their duty. But this is a great mistake. 

The obedience which the Church expects towards her Precepts 
is a spiritual and Christian obedience. True, she expects us to observe 
the Precept exteriorly and as prescribed by the letter; but, above 
all, she wishes it to be observed according to her spirit and her inten- 
tions which are the spirit and intentions of Jesus Christ. For exe 
ample, when she orders us to receive Holy Communion at Easter, 
she prescribes this as an act of religion by which we ought to honour 
God. Nowit is certain that an unworthy and sacrilegious Communion 
cannot be looked upon as a religious act, but as an outrage on the 
Church and a revolting insult to our Saviour. You may hence con- 
clude that by satisfying the Precepts in this way, you do not really 
satisfy them at all, as shall be seen more clearly in the proper place. 

To sum up all that has been said thus far: Jesus Christ has con- 
ferred on His Church the power and the right to prescribe laws and 
issue decrees for the proper regulation of Christian life; and just as 
she has the power and the right to issue such laws and regulations, 
it follows as a matter of course that she has also the right to see that 
they are observed, and hence the right to inflict suitable punishment 
on those who neglect or violate them. 

In like manner, the fact that she has the power to issue 
precepts naturally implies that she has also the power to change or 
modify them, according to the varying needs and circumstances of 
time and place and person, and even to dispense from them either 
wholly or in part should circumstances so require. 

Thus the Church’s teaching is and must always and everywhere 
be the same; but as regards those practical laws which she lays 
down for the regulation of Christian life, she can and does, when 
promulgating and enforcing them, take into consideration the various 
needs of time and place—a fact that really accounts for the dif- 
ferences met with on this head in different epochs and countries. 

Furthermore, her direct object in issuing these Precepts is to 
help us to lead a good and penitent life, and thus to work out our 
eternal salvation. And last, but not least, these Precepts are not 
independent decrees, but are simply explanations of the divine Law, 
and a determination of the manner in which that Law is to be observed. 

All this will best be seen by viewing the matter in its practical 
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application ; and accordingly we shall here devote a few moments’ 
attention to a brief consideration of the First Precept of the Church. 

The First Precept of the Church is simply an interpretation, or 
application, of the Third Commandment of God in accordance with 
Apostolic tradition, inasmuch as it prescribes assistance with due 
attention and devotion at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, as the work 
best calculated to sanctify the Sunday—the minimum required by 
the Church for that purpose—and inasmuch as in a certain sense it 
puts other festivals on the same footing as Sundays. 

As much has already been said on the subject of assistance at 
Mass on Sundays and festivals, it will be enough here to recall to mind 
that the reason why Mass has been selected as the principal duty by 
which to sanctify Sundays and festivals was because these days are 
consecrated to God’s worship, and because the Sacrifice of the Mass 
is the holiest and most salutary of all acts of divine worship. 

It should also be observed that the Precept obliges under pain 
of mortal sin all those who have attained the use of reason and who 
are not hindered from being present by good and sufficient reasons. 
And not alone must we be present at Mass, but we must be present 
at the whole Mass—that is, from the beginning to the end,—and 
along with this, imbued all the time with the spirit of attention and 
devotion. Hence this Precept is sinned against by absence from 
Mass either wholly or partially on Sundays or holydays, or, if present, 
by disrespect. 

Moreover, while any Mass suffices, it is the Church’s desire that 
the faithful should assist at the parochial Mass, or at that Mass at 
which a sermon is preached ; and the reason is because she regards 
the Word of God as a powerful means of salvation—a means insti- 
tuted by God Himself ; because she considers it highly important to 
recall to mind the sacred truths of faith and to listen to exhortations 
to a good and Christian life ; and because she regards it as tending 
to mutual edification: He that is of God, heareth the words of God.1 

But not only does the First Precept of the Church direct us to 
sanctify Sundays—it also commands us to keep in precisely the same 
way as we should keep Sundays, the holydays or feasts instituted 
by the Church in honour of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and the 
Saints. 

Regarding such days, they shall be explained at sufficient length 
in another place. It will be quite enough in this place to point out 
that their general object is God’s honour and glory on the one hand 
and the instruction and edification of the faithful on the other. 
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Thus, as the mysteries of the life of Jesus Christ are the source 
of all graces and the foundation of our salvation, the remembrance 
of them must naturally excite in us an increase of faith, of fervour, 
of love, of gratitude, of confidence ; and hence it is that the Church 
puts them before our mind year after year, brings them home to us 
and presents them to us as if the particular mystery being celebrated 
were actually taking place that very day, so vividly does she transport 
us in spirit to the time and place in which they were accomplished 
And in thus bringing the objects before our minds in this vivid way, 
her purpose is that they may deeply impress us, and reanimate our 
faith and piety as keenly as possible. 

On the feasts of the Blessed Virgin, which have as their object the 
principal events of her life, her gifts, her greatness and her privileges, 
the Church intends to turn our thoughts to Mary as the most perfect 
work that has come from the hands of God, after the sacred Humanity 
of Jesus Christ; and hence the Church’s aim is to imprint on our 
hearts profound sentiments of special respect and veneration for her, 
to revive our confidence in her powerful intercession, and especially 
to encourage us to imitate her virtues, and thus render us worthy 
of her powerful protection in the eyes of her Son. 

Finally, in celebrating the feasts of the Saints, the Church intends 
in the first place to propose them to us as models and examples of 
all the virtues; and in the next place to help us to shake off our sloth 
which makes us shun all that is unpleasant, and all that is unwelcome 
to our nature, though ever so necessary to our salvation ; to animate 
our feeble courage, and to awaken in us a holy emulation at the 
sight of all that they did to secure their salvation; and lastly she 
intends to propose them to us as our advocates and intercessors 
before God, and to encourage us to implore their intercession by our 
prayers. 

Such, then, is the spirit and intention of the Church in the insti- 
tution of holydays. Let us conform ourselves to this spirit and this 
intention. What salutary effects will they not produce in our souls, 
if, on the occasion of each solemnity, we seriously reflect on the 
mysteries which Jesus Christ has wrought for us; on the greatness 
of Mary whom God has given us as our Mother; and on the lives of 
the Saints whose memory we celebrate year by year! Those who are 
truly Catholic in heart and mind will, on the occurrence of these 
festivals, feel themselves raised up and borne towards God; and they 
will receive an increase of faith, of piety, of fervour, as a result of 
the serious reflections they make on the object of these solemnities, 
and as a result of their devout assistance at the sacred functions with 
which the Church honours such days. But in the case of many 
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and many a Catholic the recurrence of these venerable solemnities is 
altogether fruitless and brings with it in their case nothing holy or 
salutary—neither fervour nor devout compunction ; and the reason 
is that in their case the observance of these festivals is merely material 
and external, if not completely devoted to idleness, to amusements, 
to pastimes, to gatherings—and is, as a result, a veritable profanation. 

To return to the Precepts in general: Let us be submissive 
children of the Church ; let us listen attentively to her voice and to 
the Precepts which she gives us in the name of God; and let us try 
to observe them with the most scrupulous exactness and greatest 
possible perfection. 

To animate and encourage ourselves still more, let us remember 
the numerous obligations which we are under towards this tender 
mother—obligations for what she has already done for us, for what 
she is now doing for us, and for what she is ready to do for us in 
future. In the past she has called us to a new life in the baptismar 
font ; she has confirmed us in grace by anointing us with the holy 
oil of chrism ; and ever since we came to the use of reason, she has 
admitted us to the reception of all the gifts and all the favours which 
she has to distribute. 

In the present, she ceaselessly holds open to us the tribunal of 
Penance to wash away our sins ; she daily prepares the divine banquet 
to feed and strengthen our souls with heavenly tood ; she provides us 
with ministers and pastors to instruct, direct, and encourage us ; and 
finally she supports and promotes their labours by her continual 
prayers to God. 

At the close of life, when every other help will be absent or of 
no use, she will redouble her kindness towards us; she will piously 
assist us in our agony; she will strengthen us in that terrible hour 
with the Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction ; she will fervently 
recommend us to the Holy Trinity and call on the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints to assist us. 

Nor is this all. Even after our death she will respect our body 
as the temple of the Holy Ghost, as a sacred deposit which the earth 
must give back one day; and by her intercession she will hasten 
the entrance of our soul into Heaven, should some fault or punish- 
ment defer our taking possession of it. 

But if the Church acts thus towards us like a mother anxious for 
the happiness of her children, should we not show ourselves to be her 
submissive and docile children? And how shall we prove our 
gratitude and affection towards her? By keeping her Command- 
ments. This is the proof she requires from us—the proof Jesus 
Christ demanded of His disciples: If you love Me, He said to them, 
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keep My Commandments. The Church asks the same of us; and, as 
true children, let us give her this reliable pledge of our filial affection. 

May she always be the object of our love, of our respect, of our 
obedience—she, our mother, who so liberally holds out to us her 
gifts and her helps for this life and the next! And may we be careful 
to keep far from our hearts every feeling of contempt towards her laws 
or her ministers—a contempt which, alas! is only too characteristic 
of the age we live in. 
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Sifty-fiftth Anstruction on the Commandments 


THE SECOND PRECEPT OF THE CHURCH 


“To fast during Lent, on Ember days and certain Vigils; and to 
abstain from meat not only on fasting days, but also on Fridays 
of the year;” such is the Second Precept, which enjoins the obliga- 
tion of fasting and abstinence. 

Before discussing the substance of this Precept, let us examine 
the motives for which these fasts have been instituted; from these 
motives we shall be able to understand the importance of observing 
them. 

(a) The first fasts to be considered are those of Quarter Tense, 
that is to say, those which the Church prescribes every three months, 
and which fall on three days of the same week—Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday. Now why have these been instituted ? 

(rt) To consecrate each season of the year by some days of 
penance. And as each season comprises three months, it was con- 
sidered fitting that in each there should be at least three days of 
penance. And although this number bears no proportion to the 
sins that are committed each day, yet it is sufficient to remind us 
that as there is no season in which we do not offend God, so there 
should not be any in which we do not try to appease Him by penance 
and mortification. 

(2) To acknowledge God as the author and dispenser of all the 
temporal goods we enjoy, and especially of the fruits of the earth 
which are necessary for our existence ; and consequently to beg of 
Him to bless those which are still growing or still to be gathered, 
and to thank Him for those which His providence has so generously 
bestowed on us. - 

(3) To obtain good and zealous pastors to govern the Christian 
people in holiness. For it is at these times that bishops confer the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders. And, hence, in accordance with the 
Precept of Jesus Christ: Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that He may 
send forth labourers into His harvest,’ all the faithful should make it 
their business to pour forth fervent prayers to God that only those 
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who are worthy and after God’s heart may be raised to the dignity 
of the priesthood. It is the priests who are to guide the Christian 
people in the paths of the Lord ; and onthe holiness of the priest 
depends that of the people. It is not, therefore, a matter to which 
the laity can be indifferent as if it did not in the least concern them ; 
for it does concern them and their interests, seeing that what 
is at stake is the selection of those who by their sacred office are 
destined to labour for the salvation of the people. If it is your 
interest to have good doctors for the care of your bodily health, 
how much more must it be to your interest to have good priests 
to take care of your soul which is infinitely more precious than 
your body ? 

Such, then, is the object the Church has in view in instituting 
the fast of Quarter Tense. 

(b) In the second place there are the fast days preceding the 
more solemn feasts of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and the Saints, 
the object of which is to prepare us by penance to celebrate these 
feasts with great fervour, and to render us worthy of all the graces 
which the Lord on those days showers in great abundance on the 
souls of the faithful. 

Such days are called Vigils, that is to say, watches, because 
in ancient times the faithful, in addition to fasting, used to spend 
the night preceding the festival in recollection and prayer in the 
churches. But as these nocturnal assemblies, though instituted 
with a pious object, were degenerating into abuse and scandal 
the Church wisely suppressed them, and has retained only se 
fast. 

(c) Of all the fasts, the longest, strictest, and most venerable 
is that of Lent, which has always been observed in the Catholic 
Church, and which traces its origin to the Apostles themselves 
who instituted it for the following reasons :— 

(t) To honour the rigorous fast of our Lord who spent forty days 
and forty nights in the desert without taking any food; 

(2) To associate us in some way with our Saviour’s pains and 
sufferings, which the Church specially reminds us of during those 
days. 

(3) To prepare us to celebrate worthily the mysteries of Easter. 

As the number of feasts which involved the obligation of fasting 
has been reduced in modern times, it was deemed best to transfer all 
these various fast days to Advent, so as to prepare us for the coming 
of our Lord, and to revive in some part the ancient practice which 
obliged the faithful to fast during Advent as well as during Lent. 

All these fasts involve abstinence from flesh meat, and that of 
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Lent from even eggs and milk-foods, unless we are dispensed by 
special indult. 

(d) Finally, there are the Fridays of the year, on which days 
we are not obliged to fast, but simply to abstain from flesh-meat ; 
and this in honour of the passion and death of our Redeemer, two 
mysteries of our salvation which are recalled to our mind by Friday, 
and the memory of which should be accompanied throughout the 
course of the year by some mark of sorrow and compunction. 

These, then, are the various ends and the grave reasons on account 
of which the Church has imposed fast and abstinence on us, Briefly 
expressed, her purpose is to implore the graces that are necessary 
for both soul and body ; to sanctify in a special manner the times 
and days specially consecrated to God; and finally, to appease 
God and satisfy His divine justice. If there are days of sin, even 
though such days should never exist, is it not just that there ought 
also to be days of reparation and penance? This Precept of the 
Church, then, will not seem too burthensome to him who seriously 
reflects on the importance of these ends. 

But to our great confusion we must confess that there is hardly 
any Precept more frequently despised and transgressed than this. 
How many families are there nowadays in which there is on longer 
any difference between ordinary days and days of abstinence ; in 
which meat is freely eaten, and that not in secret but openly, 
publicly, and in the presence of everybody who happens to be 
there ; and in which even the children and servants are forced to 
do the same! As for fasting, in the strict sense of the word, there 
are many for whom no distinction of time exists, and who eat freely 
at all hours of the day. In a word, if we consider the matter in 
practice, you would say that this Precept is not regarded as on 
the same footing with the others, but as something of another nature 
—something between counsel and precept; and that its trans- 
gression need not excite the same remorse as the violation of the 
other Precepts. 

What can be the foundation of such an erroneous persuasion ? 
I can see only two reasons—one based on the authority that com- 
mands, and the other on the thing commanded. Let us briefly 
examine their value :— 

(x) Reasons based on the authority that commands. After all, 
you will say, it is not God, but the Church, that imposes fast and 
abstinence. Now, in the first place, this statement is not quite 
exact ; for this Precept of the Church has its basis and foundation 
in the evangelical law of Christian penance and mortification—a law 
which Jesus Christ has laid down for all Christians who wish to be 
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saved, His words are too precise and clear to be questioned: Except 
you do penance you shall all likewise perish,” But this law, though 
rigorous and absolute in itself, is nevertheless so indefinite in its 
application, that it would be easy for us to evade it completely or 
partially if the application of it had been left to ourselves alone ; 
and consequently the Church in her Precept does nothing more than 
regulate the way and fix the time for the observance of the law. 
The Gospel commands us to do penance in order to be saved; the 
Church orders us to fast and abstain on certain days, as a means of 
fulfilling this law. After all, then, it is a divine law rather than a 
law of the Church ; it is even a natural law, for nature and common 
sense teach us that as a means to repress the passions, to elevate 
the soul, and to dispose the heart to contrition and perseverance, 
fasting is not only useful but even necessary. Hence, it has been 
practised at all times; and the books of the Old Testament tell 
us of the fasts of David, Judith, Esther, Josaphat, Nehemiah, 
Daniel, and of other important personages, and sometimes even, 
on imnortant occasions, of that of the entire Jewish nation. 

Let us suppose, what in reality is not so, that fast and abstinence, 
as we now have them, are simply Precepts of the Church; what 
would you thence conclude? That the Church has no power to 
impose them on us or to lay so grave an obligation on our shoulders ? 
But we have already seen in the beginning that she has received from 
Jesus Christ the power to impose all that she considers advan- 
tageous to the welfare of the faithful. We have seen that God 
Himself who has given us the Decalogue enjoins on us obedience 
to the Church ; that to disobey her is to disobey God, and to rebel 
against her is to rebel against God Himself: He who heareth you, 
heareth Me ; and he who despiseth you, despiseth Me. Therefore, as 
far as the authority that commands is concerned, it is a grave act 
of disobedience, a downright act of rebellion, and a real sin to 
transgress the Precept of fasting and abstinence. 

(2) It now remains to be seen if in the reason based on the 
nature of the thing commanded, there is anything to excuse such 
transgression from grave sin. Who, you will say, can make it 
a sin for me to eat what I like, be it little or much, morning or 
evening, feast or fast? Is it not a superstition, this distinction 
between meat and fish ? Has not God created all foods for the 
use and benefit of man? Oh, let us feast at our will, those modern 
ascetics and moralists will add; let us avoid theft, blasphemy, 
tornication, and other crimes of the kind, which come from a 
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corrupt heart ; but as for what we eat and swallow, it is not to 
be believed that God will regard it as a grievous sin and condemn 
us for such trifles ! 

Trifles, you say ? If by this you mean that there is no in- 
trinsic wrong in eating such and such a food, as there is in the 
crimes you mentioned just now, I agree with you. Nor does the 
Church forbid us to eat certain foods at certain times as if the 
action were bad in itself; she does so simply to mortify us by 
salutary privations and works of penance. For the rest, how can 
we regard as trifles the violation of a law based on motives as grave 
as those I mentioned a moment ago, a law that obliges under pain 
of mortal sin? No, it is not strictly speaking the food you eat 
that makes you guilty before God, that stains your soul with sin; 
it is your gluttony, your disobedence, and your voluntary infraction 
of the laws of the Church. | 

The point, then, does not consist in knowing whether the things 
forbidden are great or small, good or bad, in their nature, but whether 
they are forbidden and if so whether by an authority having th 
right to forbid them. No doubt, the various articles of food have 
been created by God for our use; but this does not mean that He 
has given up the right to forbid some or other of them according 
to times and circumstances. Thus we know that He Himself, 
in the times of Moses, ordered the Jewish people to observe certain 
fasts and days of abstinence. 

Nay, was not the first Precept issued by God to our first 
parents a precept of abstinence, and was not their first sin a sin 
of intemperance? This is a reflection that should impress us 
deeply. The fruit they were forbidden to eat in their earthly 
paradise was not evil in its nature; yet the violation of the pro- 
hibition was grave; and you well know what sad consequences 
it involved both for them and their posterity. 

The violation of that divine prohibition involved us all in 
temporal misfortunes, and if Jesus Christ had not come to redeem 
us, it would have eternally ruined us in our souls. And in face 
of all this, shall we dare to say that the violation of fast and 
abstinence is a matter of no importance? Ah, God is always 
equally great, equally Lord and Master, both when He forbids 
Cain to shed innocent blood as well as when He forbids Adam to 
eat of the fruit of a certain tree. And what I say of God applies 
also to the Church which is invested with His divine authority. 

Nor do you yourself act differently. How many indifferent 
things—things which are neither good nor bad—do you not forbid 
your children, in the conviction that you have the right to forbid 
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them? And if they were obstinately to disobey you under the 
pretext that these are trifles, would you hold them excused ? 
Would not the very fact that your authority has been despised, 
justly seem to you a great wrong ? 

Undeceive yourself, therefore, {f you have ever had such pre- 
judices in your head. Do you wish to eat freely of everything, and 
at all times? Eat, then, but be quite sure that you grievously 
transgress the law and that this transgression alone is sufficient for 
your condemnation. And if, in spite of this, you insist upon com- 
mitting the sin, I can only pity your blindness in risking all rather 
than sacrifice a trifling pleasure of the palate. 

I must not here omit to speak of a class of persons who though 
they respect the law of the Church interiorly, yet outwardly trans- 
gress it from want of strength, through human respect, or by an 
ill-advised act of cowardice. 

Of what avail is it to have good principles, sound maxims, an 
upright conscience, if, in sp‘te of all this, you do not show yourself 
as you are, if you even pretend to be different from what you really 
are, when you find yourself face to face with certain circumstances 
and certain persons? Is this not a betrayal of your duty and a 
denial of your faith as a Christian? Is it enough for you to, 
practise your religion in private, and when there is nobody present 
to oppose you? Certainly not: God wishes you to profess your 
faith frankly and openly ; and we are strictly bound to support 
His rights and those of religion all the more when we have to do 
with the free-thinking or licentious, whose greatest pleasure it is 
to mock at or combat it. 

What, then, are you to do in such cases? If you are invited 
by people who make no distinction between days of abstinence 
and ordinary days, and if this fact is already known to you, do 
not accept their invitation but evade it at all costs. But if you 
only perceive it during the meal, declare yourself openly, and say 
that without pretending to judge others, you, as a Catholic, do 
not believe that it is lawful for you to eat meat. Your hosts will 
not fail to tell you that they are Catholics, like you ; that religion 
does not consist in eating fish or flesh, but in more important things, 
and so on. Let them say what they like; but if you do not wish 
to be a traitor before God and His Church, persist in your refusal, 
and show yourself to be a Christian, not of times and circumstances, 
but of conviction and profession. 

Woe to those weak Christians who allow themselves to be in- 
Huenced by the judgments and remarks of others! Though attached 
in their heart to their religion, there is no error into which they 
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will not allow themselves to be weakly driven. Let your character 
be ever frank and decided in all that concerns conscience, duty, 
and morality, and consequently show yourself to be what you ought 
to be, ever bearing in mind the terrible menance of Jesus Christ : 
He who denies Me betore men, I will also deny him before My Father 
who 1s in heaven. 
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Fifty-sirth Instruction on the Commandments 


EXTENT OF THE SECOND PRECEPT.—DISPENSING CAUSES 


Arter the various observations already made with regard to the 
importance of the ecclesiastical Precept of fasting and abstinence, 
which nowadays is so often and so shamelessly violated, I proceed 
to study it in its substance. There are two points to be examined: 
(1) To what exactly this Precept obliges us; (2) the grounds that 
can dispense us from it. 

(t) As for the first point, fasting consists in taking only one 
meal in the course of the day, and in abstaining at that meal from 
certain classes of food forbidden by the Church. These two parts 
of the Precept are not essentially united or inseparable; we can 
practise abstinence without fasting, as is done on Fridays of each 
week ; and we can fast without abstaining, as is done during Lent, 
when by virtue of a general indult we are allowed to take flesh meat 
on certain days of the week. 

Let us begin with abstinence, which is the accessory part of the 
Precept. One of the objects of the Church in instituting fasts is 
to mortify the flesh which is the chief source and incentive of all the 
vicious inclinations that lead us to sin by continually weighing on 
our soul, by abasing it to sensible objects, and by preventing it from 
raising itself to God and to spiritual things. Now to obtain her 
intent, the Church forbids us those foods which of their nature 
are more succulent and nutritious. Such are the flesh of animals 
and birds, and sometimes even eggs and milk-foods. 

All the faithful who have come to the use of reason are bound 
under grievous sin to observe this law of abstinence. And in this 
connexion I should warn you that if for some just reason you have 
been dispensed from it, you must not consider that this dispensation 
extends to the other members of your family, unless they have the 
same reasons as you. If you eat meat because you are ill, is this a 
reason why your wife, children and servants who are enjoying ex- 
cellent health should also eat meat ? But, you say, do you count as 
nothing the expense of double cooking ? This excuse does not always 
hold ; if your poverty or limited means renders it impossible for you 
to act otherwise, without serious loss or inconvenience, well and good; 
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otherwise no. And yet people often incur excessive expenses in 
matters of mere pleasure, or to satisfy some worldly ambition, while 
all the time they consider it a burthen to go even to a small expense 
when it is for the purpose of observing a Precept of the Church. 

But strictly speaking, the law of abstinence is an integral part 
of fast, rather than fast itself, which properly and principally consists 
in taking only one meal a day. In fact, whenever Scripture speaks 
of fasting, it never makes mention of abstinence, but always speaks 
of a single meal; and we ourselves consider we are fasting when 
we only take one meal during Lent, although we are dispensed 
from the law of abstinence. The single meal a day is, then, the 
essence of fasting. 

Nevertheless, this expression must not be taken so literally 
as to exclude all other repasts. Formerly the law was so severe that 
the faithful were not allowed to eat before sunset, which meant 
that they could take no nourishment during the course of the day. 
Later on, however, the Church permitted the faithful to take 
this meal at mid-day and a light collation as well. 

I say a light collation, that is, so light that it does not do away 
with the idea of one meal a day. With regard to this collation, 
therefore, we must attend to two things: the quality and the 
quantity of the food. As for the quality, much depends on local 
custom and on special indults. As to the quantity, you must 
remember that in the collation you are not to eat a full meal, but 
only moderately. I cannot here enter into minute details, nor 
determine the quantity by ounces ; I simply say that you are allowed 
a collation. Now a collation is neither a big nor a small meal; it 
is neither a dinner nor supper ; it is a refection intended to maintain 
your strength, not to satisfy your palate. 

These principles being once established, the law of fasting is 
broken in the following cases :— 

(t) If without reason and necessity we eat meat or other for- 
bidden foods ; 

(2) If at the same meal we eat fish and meat, contrary to the 
express prohibition of the Church ; =~ 

(3) If at a collation we use food which, owing to its quality or 
quantity, is incompatible with the notion of fasting ; 

(4) If outside the meal and the collation we eat at other times 
as well, provided these refections, when combined, form sufficient 
matter for a grievous sin. Chocolate, however, is not forbidden, 
as long as we take it in liquid form and without the addition of 


bread. 
But what are we to say of those who at their mid-day meal eat 
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to excess, making up in a certain sense for past or future abstinence ? 
Are we to regard them as violating the Precept ? Literally speaking, 
no; but what does it matter that they do not materially sin against 
the law of the Church, if they sin in another way—by intemperance, 
gluttony, and sensuality ? To eat and drink more than enough is 
always a sin ; but will it not be a more grievous sin to do so on fasting 
days, since you thus change days of penance into days of gluttony ? 
Whatever the letter of the Precept, it is certain that you thus evade 
its spirit and object, which is mortification. 

We must say the same of those who on fasting-days drink to 
excess. Although they do not transgress the letter of the Precept, 
they neither observe its object nor spirit. 

But ought we not to be satisfied with all the mitigations the 
Church has introduced into the law of fasting, without trying to 
invent other means of reducing it to nothing? The fast of to-day 
is a mere shadow of what it was in former days. Thus, the meal 
which used to be taken after sunset, may now be taken at mid- 
day ; it is now lawful to take a collation which was unknown in 
ancient times ; we are now allowed to drink during the day, whereas 
in former times, this was forbidden; and dispensations and indults 
which formerly were so rare, are now very frequent, and there is 
hardly a Lent that has not its indult. Now, I ask, could the Church 
possibly be more indulgent ? And can we allow ourselves to complain 
of the burthen of fasting, mild and mitigated as it is, merely because 
it puts us to a little inconvenience. 

Along with this, the law of fasting is not inflexible, but, like all 
other positive laws, it is open to legitimate exemptions. The Church, 
in imposing it on the faithful, does not intend to comprise under it 
those who find it impossible to observe it, or who cannot observe it 
without grave inconvenience. As a result of this principle, there 
are several titles to exemption :— 

(1) We are not bound to fast if we are too young or too old. 
Hence, young people under twenty-one years of age are exempt on 
the ground that they have not sufficient strength to bear fasting. 
The same applies to those over sixty. 

(2) We are dispensed by hard work. This motive exempts those 
engaged in laborious occupations requiring considerable bodily exer- 
tion and movement. In this class should be reckoned those who for 
the sake of duty or charity devote themselves to works of a trying 
and exhausting character, such as the long and continuous nursing 
of the sick by day and night. Charity must always be regarded as 
having first claim. 

(3) The third title to exemption is poverty; and hence the 
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destitute poor whose meals are scant and precarious, are not bound 
to fast. 

(4) Finally, danger of prejudice to health forms a just ground for 
exemption. This applies not only to the sick and convalescent, not 
only to women in the state of pregnancy and those giving suck— 
in whose case fasting would be injurious to themselves and to their 
children—but also to those who in consequence of a delicate and 
weak constitution cannot fast without considerable injury to their 
health. 

I say, “‘ without considerable injury to their health,”’ because not 
every inconvenience or trouble that arises is a sufficient title to ex- 
emption ; otherwise that which is the object of this Precept would 
become a title for dispensation. Fasting, after all, is fasting, that is 
to say, a law of penance which we cannot observe without some incon- 
venience. It is therefore a serious mistake to imagine you are 
entitled to a dispensation on account of a trifling inconvenience 
which might, perhaps, be due to some other cause ; and much more 
is it a mistake to pretend that you are incapable of fasting, before 
having tried your strength, before having attempted it, and merely 
because of any imaginary danger of suffering or of possible illness. 
You ought, at least, to make the experiment, for a doubtful danger 
must not be allowed to prevail over a certain obligation. How many 
are there who, if they would only try, would have to acknowledge 
their error about their being unable to fast! Experience shows that 
it is generally those who lead an unregulated life who make most diffi- 
culties. It is also remarkable that those who, as long as they were 
leading disorderly lives, believed themselves unable to fast, found no 
difficulty whatever after their return to God by a sincere conversion. 
What does this signify ? Has their constitution been changed ? No, 
not their constitution, but their will. 

You must, therefore, take care that excessive anxiety regarding 
your health does not lead you to sin by making you exaggerate the 
inconveniences produced by fasting. If you break the law of fasting 
during Lent without legitimate excuse, you will commit as many 
mortal sins as there are days on which fasting is prescribed. And 
will it be a worthy preparation for Easter to load your soul with 
forty sins of the one species alone ? 

Let us now pass on to another point : Among the various titles 
to exemption we must also count the dispensations obtained from 
parish priests and confessors ; now can these dispensations be always 
used with safe conscience? Not always. Let us, however, dis- 
tinguish between general and particular dispensations. As for general 
dispensations, such as those accorded by Lenten indults, you may 
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use them without scruple, even though to do without them would 
do you no injury. But as for the particular dispensations which 
you ask and obtain from your parish priest or confessor in the matter 
of fasting and abstinence, you must bear in mind that they are valid 
only in so far as the motives you allege are good and genuine. If, 
then, you deceive your confessor by false and lying pretexts, such 
dispensations will be of no avail before God, because obtained by 
fraud. 

You must also bear in mind that the granting of a dispensation 
is neither a favour nor a grace depending on the priest’s or confessor’s 
will—neither one nor other of these can, at his own caprice, play fast 
and loose with the laws of the Church. Their dispensation is simply 
a declaration that the reasons given by you are sufficient to exempt 
you from the obligation of the law ; but if the reasons you allege are 
not real the priest cannot arbitrarily dispense you. It is, therefore, 
useless to torment him for the sake of obtaining an exemption, if your 
reasons do not seem sufficient to him—it would simply mean asking 
him to bind his own conscience without setting yours free. It would, 
then, be a sign of great ignorance to depart dissatisfied with his 
refusal and determined to have your own way, on the pretence that 
you are fully justified because of the fact that you have recognized 
the authority of the Church by asking permission, even though you 
have not actually obtained it. I once more repeat that it is only real 
inability that can dispense you in the case, and that this alone can 
make exemptions valid ; and when I say ‘real inability,’ I mean a 


difficulty founded on the certain danger to which your health would 
be exposed. 


From all this it follows that you must not extend the dispensa- 
tions you have obtained beyond what is necessary and beyond the 
limits within which they have been accorded—in other words, the 
Precept is divisible in itself, and in its duration. Let me explain :— 

He who is dispensed from fasting must not consider himself 
dispensed from abstinence ; for one can exist without the other. You 
may have need of frequent nourishment, but at the same time it 
may happen that abstinence-fare causes you no inconvenience; in 
this case you would be dispensed from fasting, but not from absti- 
nence. 

In the same way, the long and continuous Lenten fast is not one 
of those indivisible precepts consisting in one single act, but each 
day brings with it a new obligation. He, then, who cannot bear 
the continuous and successive fasting of the whole Lent, but who 
can fast some days of the week, is bound to do so. This remark 
applies specially to those who consider themselves dispensed from 
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all obligation, on the pretext that their occupation is exhausting, 
although it is not so every day. In short we ought to examine our- 
selves with all sincerity before God, because the obligation of fasting 
goes hand in hand with our strength and capacity. 

If, however, you are really and completely unable to fast, I 
have two observations to make: The first is that you must not think 
yourself justified in satisfying your appetite in all ways and at all 
hours. It would indeed be unworthy of a Christian to take advantage 
of even the most lawful dispensation to satisfy his gluttony and 
sensuality. 

The second observation is that the Church, in exempting you 
from her law, does not and cannot dispense you from that divine 
Law which obliges all without distinction to do penance proportioned 
to their sins: Unless you do penance you shall all likewise perish. 

If you cannot do this penance in the way the Church prescribes, 
you can do it in various other ways. You are, therefore, bound to 
make up for the indulgence accorded you, by other privations, penances 
and voluntary mortifications; by more frequent good works; by 
depriving yourself of some legitimate pleasures; or, at least, as the 
Council of Trent says, by patiently bearing the crosses inflicted by 
the hand of God. This sort of penance will seldom be found wanting 
in this vale of tears ; now it will be an illness, now a loss, now an 
injustice to be borne; now one misfortune, now another, furnishes 
a continual opportunity of practising mortification. It is by divine 
disposition that these crosses fall on us—it is God Himself who imposes 
these penances. Let us, then, receive them with resignation from 
His hand ; and as we must in any event suffer them, let us bear them 
with fruit in expiation of our sins. This, then, is the way in which 
you ought to make compensation for the fasting you are unable to 
bear. 

To conclude : If we have that spirit of penance which is insepar- 
able from every true Christian, we shall not seek to escape without 
serious grounds the observances prescribed by the Church; and if a 
real necessity should exempt us, we shall not fail to give to God some 
compensation as best we can in some other way. To keep alive this 
spirit of penance two reflections will be found most helpful. 

The first is often to reflect on the many and serious sins you have 
committed—sins in every way and of every kind ; sins at all ages and 
in every state; and you will see that the observances prescribed by 
the Church are far from being equal to the greatness of the debt 
contracted towards God, or at all in proportion to the number and 
gravity of your sins. Yet these sins must necessarily be punished 
either by ourselves or by the avenging justice of the Lord. What, 
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then, will become of us, if we refuse to comply with even’ the few 
penances the Church imposes on us with such great discretion ? 

The second reflection is that when it is a question of your bodily 
health you find no difficulty in submitting to the much stricter fasts 
and abstinences prescribed by your doctor, and which, instead of 
being helpful, often turn out to be injurious. What terrible priva- - 
tions have we not to face and bear in the course of a serious illness ? 
Yet we patiently suffer all in the hope of an uncertain recovery. 
Shall we, after all this, refuse to do much less for the salvation of our 
soul, and with certain hope of a happy result? And, even should 
the body have to suffer a little, can we forget that the soul we have 
to save is much more valuable ? So much care for a body that must 
die, and so little for a soul that is to live eternally! Your most at- 
tentive precautions will only succeed in deferring death for a short 
time, but they will never enable you to escape it. Ought we not, 
then, to place the interests of the soul above those of the body ? 

If you make frequent use of these reflections you will not be so 
slow to observe the Precepts of the Church, even if you have to 
suffer some inconvenience. Lastly, let us not forget that though 
here below we arrange things according to our pleasure, yet sooner 
or later we must render an account of these things before the judg- 
ment seat of God. 
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Sifty-seventb Anstruction on the Commandments 


SALUTARY EFFECTS OF FASTING—HOW TO SANCTIFY IT 


Att that I have set forth in the preceding instructions on the 
ecclesiastical Precept of fasting would be of little use if I did not in 
the last place lay before you a few considerations on the advantages 
and fruits of fasting, and on the way to sanctify it. 

It is one thing to fast just sufficient to avoid transgressing the 
Precept formally ; but it is another thing to fast in such a way as 
to derive therefrom all the fruits which are annexed to it and for which 
it has been instituted. 

In order to encourage you to the observance of this Precept and 
to render it profitable to you, I shall conclude this subject by drawing 
your attention to two reflections—the advantages of fasting and 
the means of fasting. 

What are the effects produced by fasting? We can estimate 
them from the ends the Church aims at in imposing it on us, and 
which, according to the teaching of St. Thomas, are three in number : 
(x) to mortify the flesh ; (2) to make satisfaction for our sins ; (3) to 
raise up our hearts to heavenly things. 

These, then, are the effects of fasting—mortification of the flesh, 
satisfaction for our sins, and the elevation of the soul to spiritual 
things. 

(x) The first effect of fasting is to repress and tame our rebellious 
flesh. It is certain that intemperance in eating and drinking, that 
‘greediness and gluttony, are the most fertile and most dangerous 
stimulants to impurity, to that capital vice which is the baneful 
source of so many other vices and sins, and the cause of the loss of 
so many souls. So true is this, that they who more than others are 
dominated and led away by this vile passion are precisely those who 
are most subject to sins of intemperance and gluttony. Just, then, 
as gluttony breeds and nourishes impurity by pampering the flesh, 
so fasting and abstinence will repress this passion by mortifying the 
flesh, and maintaining it in obedience and submission to the spérit. 

In this connexion St. Augustine gives us a comparison which is as 
striking as it is simple. What do you do, he says, when you have a 
horse which, because he is over fed, becomes indocile, restive, and 
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bad-tempered ? To tame him, you deprive him of his oats. It ts 
the same way with your body, if over fed and pampered—it revolts 
and rebels against the spirit. The best way to humiliate it and to 
make it submissive and obedient is to compel it to fast. The devil 
himself has no power over us, if our body with its vicious tendencies 
does not furnish him with arms. Mortify your flesh, and the devil 
becomes powerless. 

Bearing this fact in mind, you ought not to complain of fasting, 
and much less neglect it on the pretext that it weakens your body 
and lessens its vigour. Nay, the object precisely intended by the 
Church is to fortify you against the impetuosity and violence of 
the passions. The more violent they are, the more the flesh will be 
rebellious and unmanageable, and the more will you need a remedy. 
For, as our Lord Himself teaches us, there are certain domestic demons, 
that is to say, certain habits and vices which prayer and fasting alone 
can conquer : This kind of devil ts not cast out but by prayer and fasting. 

(2) The second effect of fasting is to satisfy God for our sins. 
Of all the works of penance by which we can appease God and 
expiate sin, one of the principal is fasting which has so often been 
recommended by God through the mouth of His prophets in Holy 
Scripture as the best means of delaying the chastisement that had 
been prepared against sinners and sinful cities: Now, therefore, saith 
the Lord: Be converted to Me with all your heart, in fasting, and in 
weeping, and in mourning.® Fasting it was that several times saved 
the Israelites in the days of Samuel, Esther, and Judith. It was 
through fasting that Achab appeased the wrath of God and that 
the Ninivites escaped the divine vengence with which they were 
threatened ; and if even the abominable cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
had had recourse to fasting they would have been preserved from 
the fire that reduced them to ashes. 

And, as we are, asa matter of fact, sinful men, and moreover, 
debtors to God for sins committed though pardoned, let us not fail 
to have recourse to fasting. Otherwise, woe to us! What a sad 
end we are preparing for ourselves! incessantly contracting new 
debts towards God, and never paying them ; continually offending 
Him and never appeasing Him! But, if we practice fasting, it will 
render God propitious and favourable to us ; it will discharge us from 
the penalties we have merited by our sins ; and it will also preserve 
us from falling again, because of the reason already mentioned— 
that it has the intrinsic efficacy of repressing evil desires and taming 
the passions. 


1 Matt. xvii. 20, 2p OeletiaaLe: 
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(3) Fasting, finally, makes us better fitted for spiritual things 
and better disposed to receive the influence of divine grace ; and this 
is its third salutary effect. St. Augustine thus explains the matter : 
The flesh inclines towards the earth and the spirit tends towards 
heaven ; but the flesh in inclining towards the earth drags down the 
spirit, holds it down, and impedes it when it would rise to heavenly 
things. Now here is what fasting effects: By relieving the body 
of the excessive burden which presses on the soul and drags it down 
to earth, it renders the soul more free to lift itself up to God and 
to heavenly things. 

Indeed, if the Saints, whose lives we so admire, were spiritual 
men, men of prayer and of continual communication and intercourse 
with God, it is simply and solely because they led austere, penitent, 
and mortified lives. And if, on the other hand, many souls have no 
taste for spiritual things, if such things only annoy and weary them, 
it is because they are too much attached to the satisfaction of the 
senses and of the flesh. 

Devotion, piety, and union with God, on one side; and a con- 
tinual seeking after sensible pleasures and satisfactions on the other 
—are two things quite incompatible, and with good reason could 
Sacred Scripture remark: The sensual man perceiveth not these things 
that ave of the spirit of God.* 

You see, then, how marvellous is the power and virtue of fasting 
and consequently how necessary it is. St. John Chrysostom has 
compressed the whole matter in these few words: ‘ Fast because 
you have sinned ; fast that you may avoid sin; fast that you may 
receive.” 

But to produce all its salutary effects, fasting must be accom- 
pamied by certain conditions. Let us, then, examine the conditions 
under which fasting will be agreeable to God and advantageous to 
us—for the Lord has declared through the mouth of the prophet, 
Isaias, that He does not accept every kind of fasting : Is this such a 
fast as I have chosen.? What, precisely, is the fasting He demands ? 
A holy and sanctified fasting—Sanotify ye a fast ;* and to be so it 
must be accompanied by the following conditions :— 

(1) The first condition is abstention from sin. This is implied 
in the answer God gave the Israelites, when they complained that He 
had not had pity on them in their afflictions, although they had 
fasted: Why have we fasted and Thou hast not regarded ? Why have 
we humbled our souls and Thou hast not taken notice * “‘ It is,” replied 
the Lord, through the prophet, ‘‘ because in the midst of your fast 
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you continue to do your own will and not Mine—Behold in the day of 
your fast your own will is found.1 And is this the fasting I require ? 
nothing more than mere material abstinence from food! No, quite 
the contrary: Loose the bonds of wickedness, undo the bundles that 
oppress ?—break the fatal bonds that bind you to sin and sinful 
occasions. Is not the application clear ? 

Fasting is an exterior act of penance drawing our attention to 
the interior penance to which we should apply ourselves. In the 
intention of God and of the Church it is a means of conversion and of 
spiritual healing. Now what would you say of an invalid who,’ while 
taking all the remedies prescribed for the cure of his malady, yet 
continues to lead the kind of life that led to his illness ? Would it 
not mean building up with one hand and demolishing with the other ? 
Apply this to your own case. 

I do not mean to say thata hardened sinner, one who is obstinate 
in sin, ought to neglect fasting; no, this would be a new sin. I 
simply say that such fasting, however strict it may be, has no merit 
for eternal life and can neither appease the anger of God, nor satisfy 
His justice. How shall we pay old debts, if we continue to contract 
new ones? How can we merit the grace of God through fasting 
if we accompany it by disorders that positively exclude grace ? First 
of all, then, we have to destroy everything that is contrary to the 
sanctification of fasting, root out our vicious inclinations, and correct 
the sinful habits that soil us. Some of you, said St. John Chrysostom, 
claim you have fasted a fortnight, or three weeks, or the whole 
of Lent ; but I should prefer that you could tell me straightforwardly : 
I cherished hatred against my neighbour, and have banished it; I 
used to give way todetraction, to calumny, to blasphemy, to perjury, 
and I have corrected myself of these bad habits; I had debts on my 
conscience and I have paid them; I had been leading a wicked life 
and, thank God, I am completely changed. Such is the true spirit 
of fasting. , 

(2) In addition to this spirit of penance, which is the soul of 
fasting, it must be accompanied by other exterior works. First of 
all it ought to be accompanied by a universal fasting which consists 
in depriving ourselves of everything that flatters the senses and gives 
pleasure to nature, or to speak more correctly, which consists in the 
practice of Christian mortification in everything. ,We can mortify 
our eyes, our ears, our palate, all our senses by depriving them of 
their respective satisfactions—curiosity, idle conversations, amusee 
ments, plays. 


4 Is, lviii. 3. 3 Is. lviii. 6, 
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And here you must observe that I do not speak of those dangerous 
satisfactions alone that lead to sin—those must be avoided at all 
times, just as sin must always be avoided ; but I speak of those that 
would be innocent and lawful at other times, but are out of place 
on days consecrated to penance. Just as on fasting days we abstain 
from certain foods which we could lawfully use on ordinary days, 
so must we deprive ourselves of, or at least use in moderation, 
those pleasures, plays, and amusements which, at ordinary times, 
could be resorted to without any sin. 

This is a very easy and a very meritorious method of fasting, 
and there is no one who cannot practise it. The ecclesiastical fast 
cannot be observed by all—many are exempt by age, employment, 
or illness ; but nothing can dispense us from that fast which consists 
in mortifying our appetites and passions. 

(3) Lastly, fasting must be accompanied by alms-deeds and by 
prayer which are called the sisters of fasting, and which are never 
separated from it in Scripture, and in the Fathers—all three are 
inseparable and must go hand in hand. 

Fasting, if accurately observed, will considerably diminish 
expenses. Now, let this saving be devoted to the relief of the poor, 
according to the advice of St. Maximus: ‘‘ The fast of a Christian 
ought to be the refection of the needy.’ Otherwise it would be a 
saving of avarice, and not of charity and mercy as it ought to be. 

Along with this, prayer; for, as St. Bernard says, prayer and 
fasting go hand in hand. Prayer obtains us strength to fast, and 
fasting the grace to pray well. By prayer we must here understand 
all the practices of piety and religion—assisting at Mass, sermons, 
meditations, spiritual reading, frequentation of the sacraments. 
Such is the fasting that pleases God and truly sanctifies us, and 
this is how we should practise it, if we wish to derive from it those 
fruits of benediction and salvation for which the Church has 
instituted it. 

To conclude, I should ask you to observe that these practices 
are of greater and much stricter obligation on those who are legitimately 
dispensed from fasting. In their case, such practices are not merely 
simple accessories to fasting, but should serve to take its place. For, 
as I have said before, in certain circumstances you can be dispensed 
from the ecclesiastical Precept, but never from the divine Law of 
penance. If you cannot observe it as the Church prescribes it, you 
can do so in many other ways, as good Christians actually do. 

As there are indifferent Christians who by a species of hypocrisy 
fast without doing penance, because they fast without renouncing 


sin, or because they find in a thousand alleviations the means of 
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fasting without mortification, there are on the other hand faithful 
souls who, though unable to fast, yet know how to do penance without 
fasting, because though not fasting they know how to conquer them- 
selves, to abstain from pleasures, to mortify their senses, to abound 
in good work, to be patient and resigned under the burden of their 
crosses, in a word, to follow the narrow road that leads to salvation 
and to observe in all things the rules of evangelical mortification. 
What does it matter if they do not observe the fast materially, as 
long as they offer to God in so many ways a penance which is par- 
ticularly welcome and agreeable to Him ? 

Follow this rule, then, and regard yourself as all the more bound 
to do penance, the less you are capable of literally observing the 
Precept ; for it is certain that if you have obtained a dispensation 
from fasting you are thereby strictly bound by the law of penance. 
Acting thus, divine justice will be satisfied, and the delicate state 
of your health will not prevent you from practising the amount of 
mortification which God knows to be necessary for you and your 
eternal salvation. 
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Siftp-eighth Instruction on the Commandments 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH PRECEPTS OF THE CHURCH 


To go to Confession at least once a year, and to receive the Blessed 
Eucharist at Easter. As these two Precepts are concerned with fixing 
the time at which the faithful are bound to approach the sacraments 
of Penance and the Eucharist, I will speak of both together, but 
summarily, confining myself to what is necessary for the clear under- 
standing of the obligations involved. 

Both Confession and Communion are of divine precept. Jesus 
Christ, having instituted these two sacraments for our salvation, 
the former as an indispensable means of obtaining pardon of our 
faults, the latter as the necessary food and nourishment of our souls, 
it is clear that we are under an obligation not only to receive them, 
but to receive them as frequently as is required by the end our Lord 
had in view in instituting them. 

The Church, then, in these Precepts does not impose on us a new 
law, but simply determines the time when we are to comply with 
the divine Law itself. Now why does she determine it? What gave 
occasion to these Precepts was the decrease of piety and fervour 
amongst Christians. In the early ages of the Church, when religion 
flourished, and when to be a Christian almost meant to be a saint, the 
faithful had no need to be urged to the frequentation of the sacraments 
by the precepts and censures of the Church. But in the progress of 
time, when devotion became cold to such a degree that many kept 
away for whole years, as if they were excommunicated, the Church, 
in order to remedy this great evil, was obliged to lay down laws and 
impose the formal obligation of complying with this duty. 

Various, however, have been her regulations on this head. In 
the beginning she had laid it down that the faithful should approach 
the sacraments three times a year, ie., at Christmas, at Easter, and 
at Pentecost; later on, in order not to afford obstinate malice an 
excuse for multiplying transgressions because of the multiplicity of 
her precepts, she limited herself, in the general Council of Lateran, to 
prescribing as a minimum one Confession and one Communion a year. 
Such is the origin and such the history of these Precepts. 

Coming now to the substance of these Precepts, it will be better 
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to discuss Confession and Communion separately, because, though 
the two Precepts are similar in certain respects, they also differ in 
various ways. 

With regard to Confession: All the faithful of both sexes are 
bound by virtue of this Precept to go to Confession as soon as they 
have reached the years of discretion, i.e., that stage of life when their 
intelligence is so far developed as to enable them to distinguish 
between good and evil, thus rendering them capable of sinning. 
This is a matter that should be attended to by parents who, having 
their children always under their eyes, are better able than others 
to decide whether they have reached the age of discretion or not. 
No general rule can be laid down on this point. At the age of seven 
reason becomes, as a rule, sufficiently developed ; yet it is incontestable 
that this happens earlier in some cases than in others. A parent’s 
duty will be to instruct them early in the things appertaining to 
sacramental Confession, and to habituate them to go to Confession. 
It will be always useful to do this, even while they are in the state 
of innocence and incapable of grave malice, leaving it to the con- 
fessor to decide whether they are capable or not of receiving 
sacramental absolution. 


The question here arises, with regard to adults, whether they 
are bound by this Precept when guilty only of venial sin. As the 
divine Law does not oblige us to confess venial sins, neither is it 
to be supposed that the ecclesiastical law wishes to bind us; yet 
to secure us against the danger of self-deception as to the nature 
and quality of the faults we have committed, and especially to 
avoid the scandal that could easily arise if it were noticed that 
we approach the altar without having previously gone to Confession, 
theologians, with St. Thomas, affirm that we should at least present 
ourselves before the priest and inform him of our intention before 
going to Communion. 

Now, when should 'you make this Confession? The Church 
has not fixed a special time, and it suffices that you do not allow 
a whole year to pass by without making it. Yet, as we are com- 
manded to go to Confession within the year, and as Easter is the 
time fixed for Communion, it is obvious that the most opportune 
time for making this Confession is Easter, in order that it may 
serve as a preparation for our Easter Communion. 

As regards the latter, the first question that confronts us is that 
of the age at which children are bound to satisfy the Precept; and 
in a general way the answer is that the obligation of Paschal Com- 
munion binds as soon as children begin to have the use of reason, 
in other words, when they begin to show signs of having reached the 
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age of discretion. And when exactly does this take place? Here 
again no absolute rule, applicable to each and every case, can be laid 
down, since some children are more precocious, some more stupid, than 
others; but, generally speaking, the age of discretion begins at the 
age of seven or thereabouts. Much will depend on the capacity, 
intelligence and knowledge of the individual child. And in this 
respect, parents, priests and teachers, who are bound to impart suffi- 
cient instruction to children on the subject of their obligations in the 
matter of the sacraments, will seldom find it difficult to decide. 


I do not understand why some are so slow in admitting children 
to first Communion under the pretext of want of sufficient know- 
ledge. For if children of seven or eight years of age are deemed 
capable of making a Confession, that is to say, of conceiving sincere 
sorrow for their faults, will they not also be sufficiently capable, at 
the age of seven or thereabouts, of knowing how to distinguish be- 
tween bread and bread, between ordinary bread and the Eucharistic 
bread ? Once they know what they receive and why they receive, 
they have sufficient knowledge. It is a question of hindering, with 
the help of the Eucharist, the growth of passions and vicious inclina- 
tions, which are developed but too readily inearly years. Itis true that, 
with increase of years, comes knowledge ; but so also does malice, and 
this surely is a greater obstacle to Communion, an obstacle more 
difficult to conquer, than that arising out of limited instruction, light 
and capacity, when these are accompanied by innocence and simplicity. 
Once children have been spoiled, once they have been initiated into 
certain mysteries of iniquity, they will be very far from desiring to 
receive Communion ; or they will receive it only when forced to do 
so, and consequently perhaps with bad dispositions. And what are 
the consequences of a first sacrilegious Communion? It but serves 
to blind and harden children all the more, to confirm them in their 
misconduct, and to lead them from bad to worse. It is, then, of the 
utmost importance to have them make their first Communion at an 
early age, so as to forestall and prevent, by means of this Sacrament, 
the baneful development of passion and vice. As regards the amount 
of knowledge required of children for the reception of Holy Communion, 
the Church lays down that nothing like a full and perfect knowledge 
of Christian Doctrine is expected of them and that when they know 
the principal mysteries of religion, such as the Unity and Trinity of 
God, the Incarnation, Death and Resurrection of our Saviour, and, 
in addition to this, are capable of distinguishing the Bread of Angels 
from ordinary bread, they possess all the knowledge necessary in 
their case. 

Communion, like Confession, is commanded once within the 
year, but at an appointed time, that is, at Easter. But by the word 
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Easter is meant not merely the day of the Resurrection, but, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Church, a certain number of days before 
and after Easter, within which days Communion is to be received 
by all the faithful, even by those who have received it in the course 
of the year, the reason being that the prescribed Communion is not 
merely annual but Paschal. 

One who, without legitimate reason, does not receive Holy Com- 
munion within this time, sins gravely. A legitimate reason would be 
illness, an unforeseen obstacle, or the advice of the priest, should 
he deem it opportune to defer it, provided you seriously put in practice 
the counsels suggested by him; otherwise the delay would be your 
own fault, and sinful. But whatever the motive on account of which 
you do not communicate within the prescribed period, you are not 
freed from the obligation of going to Communion later on ; for though 
the Church earnestly desires that you should communicate at Easter- 
time, in order to distinguish Easter from the other periods of the 
year, yet her chief object is to guard against the soul being deprived 
for more than a year of this divine food. Hence it is that as long 
as you do not fulfil your duty, either within the prescribed time or 
later on, you remain bound by this Precept. 

Before concluding I have two observations of the greatest 
importance to lay before you in connexion with this Precept. 

The first is this, that a bad Confession or an unworthy Com- 
munion will not satisfy this Precept. The external action of pre- 
senting yourself at the tribunal of Penance and afterwards at the 
holy table, may indeed suffice to avoid the scandal you would occasion 
were you at such a time to remain away from the sacraments; but 
it will not suffice to fulfil the Precept as long as you do not receive 
them with proper dispositions. And how could we imagine it other- 
wise ? Since the Church in her Precept has no other object than the 
glory of God and our spiritual advantage, it is as impossible 
that you could promote the latter by receiving the sacraments 
unworthily, as it is that a sacrilege can glorify God and be advan- 
tageous to us. Moreover, we have already observed that the 
Precept, which is substantially divine, is ecclesiastical only in so far 
as it fixes a special time ; now who will dare to say that one can fulfil 
a divine precept by a twofold dreadful profanation ? 

If, therefore, the Confession made by you at Paschal time be 
one of your usual ones—a Confession made from habit, a mere for- 
mality, without real sorrow for the past, without a serious and firm 
purpose for the future, and made to a confessor whom you deceive 
by an inexact or insincere accusation of your sins; in all these cases 
not only is your Confession sacrilegious, but it is also insufficient 
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to comply with the Precept; and if you should approach Com- 
munion after such a Confession, you will only add one transgression 
to another, and crown the first sacrilege by another still more 
horrible. 

I know many flatter themselves they avoid this misfortune 
on the pretext that they have actually gone to Confession; but this 
is only a miserable palliative. Is it likely that any sort of Confession 
would do to restore you to the state of grace, which is the first 
essential requisite for a good Communion? The Communion will 
be always sacrilegious if the Confession has been bad. 

To observe this Precept, then, it is requisite that the Confession 
and Communion be Christian, religious and holy. But to be such 
it will be highly desirable to approach them often in the course of 
the year; and this is the second observation which I have to make, 
and which is suggested by the very tenor of the Church’s Precept. 

Many try to justify the fact that they keep away from the 
sacraments by alleging that the Church exacts only one Confession 
and one Communion a year. This is quite true; but when the 
Church directs us to go to Confession at least once a year and to 
receive Holy Communion at least at Easter, what does she mean by 
the words at least? She means that by doing this you do indeed act 
up to the strict letter of the Precept, but not according to the mind 
and desire of the Church, whose wish is that the faithful should often 
avail of the twofold salutary remedy which Jesus Christ in His 
goodness has prepared for them. 

Every Christian who may have had the misfortune of falling into 
grave sin is strictly bound to take the steps necessary to eliminate 
the danger inherent in and inseparable from such a state, retracting 
his fault before God by at least sincere sorrow and a firm purpose of 
amendment. This obligation is based on the love we should have for 
ourselves and for the salvation of our soul, which is continually ex- 
posed to the risk of being lost should an unexpected death surprise 
us in that state. The Gospel exhortation: Be ye ready, which is not 
a counsel but a precept, proves to demonstration that one cannot 
neglect so important a duty without sin. 

To the danger of being surprised in this miserable state, a danger 
against which you are bound to take precautions, should be also 
added the danger of frequent relapses ; for, according to the opinion | 
of St. Gregory, which is only too well confirmed by experience, that 
sin which is not soon blotted out by penance, necessarily leads by its 
very influence to other sins. . 

This is the reason why confessors put so little trust in the dis- 
positions of those who habitually live in sin up to Easter. Not 
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that such a delay is culpable in itself and in the eyes of the Church, 
since it does not exceed the limits she has fixed as sufficient; nor 
is it that such a delay would be a sufficient reason for rejecting them, 
since they show at least that they respect the Precept and wish to 
observe it; but it is, however, a sufficient motive for not being too 
ready to trust to their promises, when, on comparing one year with 
another, it is seen that the number of their relapses has noticeably 
increased. 

In view of these principles, while it is true that the Church, in 
condescension to human frailty and to the circumstances of cases, 
does not bind you to more than one Confession and one Communion 
a year, I leave it to yourself to decide whether this one Confession 
is enough and may be recommended to those whose conscience is 
loaded with mortal sin. 

Turning now to Communion, how can we imagine that its reception 
should not be frequent, that such is not our need, nor such the desire 
of Jesus Christ, the Institutor of this sacrament? Why does He 
call it the bread of life, and why did He institute it under the species 
of bread and wine, if not to show us that the frequent reception 
of this food is necessary to sustain spiritual life, just as material bread 
is necessary to sustain the natural life of the body? The wishes of 
the Church are conformable to those of Christ, and if the Church 
prescribes only one Communion a year, this is simply because she does 
not wish to afford bad Christians an occasion of multiplying trans- 
gressions and sacrileges. 

In a word, with regard to these two sacraments, the Church 
acts towards us as a loving mother towards an ailing child who 
manifests a distaste for all food and all medicine. In order that he 
may not die of starvation and of weakness the mother says to him 
beseechingly: ‘‘ My dear, take at least this bit, at least this sup.” 
In speaking thus she certainly does not mean that the child should 
limit himself to that bit and to that sup; but, seeing his distaste, 
she contents herself with that little, in the hope that by taking a 
little he may be strengthened and invigorated and rendered capable 
of taking more abundant nourishment. Thus it is that the Church, 
seeing that the greater part of Christians are weak, indifferent, and 
keeping away from the sacraments, says to them, “at least once 
a year cleanse your soul from its faults, and strengthen it with the 
Eucharistic food,” that you may not suffer complete ruin, complete 
waste. Furthermore she flatters herself that a good Confession and 
Communion, by making people enter into themselves and conceive a 
serious resolution to amend, will also make them take the necessary 
means to secure this, and amongst these means the principal one is 
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the frequentation of the sacraments during the year. Such, precisely, 
is the spirit of the Church in making this law. 

To conclude: let it be your earnest care to comply with this 
ecclesiastical precept at the proper time, and do not be of the 
number of those Christians, unworthy of the name, those Christian 
apostates, who no longer recognize even Easter. If we are bad, let 
us frequent the sacraments that we may become good, and if we 
are good, let us frequent them that we may not become bad. For 
the spiritual life of the soul, the strength of the Christian, the remedy 
for all spiritual maladies, lies in the good and fervent frequentation 
of them. 
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Fifty-ninth Instruction on the Commandments 


THE FIFTH AND SIXTH PRECEPTS OF THE CHURCH 


In the preliminary instruction on the Precepts of the Church, I 
observed that some of them do not affect the generality of the 
faithful. Such is the case with the Fifth Precept which has for its 
object the support of the clergy, and the Sixth which prohibts the 
solemnization of matrimony at forbidden times or in forbidden ways. 
As you will readily understand, these two Precepts concern only 
certain places and certain classes of persons; whereas the first 
four Precepts regard and bind all the faithful individually. 

It might, therefore, seem as if they could be omitted; but to 
do so would be a mistake and contrary to the intentions and authority 
of the Church which by the Fifth Precept insists on the full and genuine 
right she has to possess material goods, as well as on the obligation 
incumbent on a Christian people to provide for the support of its 
pastors in such a way as she has established or may hereafter establish ; 
while in the Sixth she also desires to show us the right and the 
authority she has to determine the impediments to matrimony— 
and all this in virtue of that power which Jesus Christ, her Founder, 
has conferred on her and of which I have already spoken at sufficient 
length. 

In any event, this brief explanation of these two Precepts will 
afford me an opportunity of giving some useful advice to many 
amongst you concerning things to which Christians of our days pay 
little or no attention. 

As for the first of the two Precepts—that which, strictly quoted, 
enforces the payment of tithes—it should be observed that by the 
word tithe we understand the tenth part of the fruits of the earth. 
In the Old Law the Lord commanded the eleven tribes of Israel to 
pay to the priests and levites a tenth of their corn, crops and stock, 
so as thus to provide for their support, in return for which they were 
bound to devote themselves continually and solely to the offices of their 
ministry and the service of the Lord’s temple. And I have given to 
the sons of Levt all the ttthes of Israel for a possession, for the ministry 
wherewith they serve Me tn the tabernacle of the Covenant.1 And these 
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tithes had to be paid faithfully and promptly. Thou shalt not delay 
to pay the tithes. Now this precept of the Old Law has served as 
a model to the Church in obliging the faithful to provide for the support 
of the priests of the New Law in a becoming manner. 

In the early ages of the Church—those times so worthy of 
admiration, when piety, charity and all the other virtues flourished 
-—in those happy times the faithful spontaneously and generously 
provided for the support of their priests and the relief of the poor. 
This we learn from the Acts of the Apostles,? and from the Fathers 
of the first centuries. Amongst others, Tertullian says in his Apology 
on behalf of the Christians, that each of them every month used to 
bring to the church whatever he would or could, and that these volun- 
tary offerings served for the support of the sacred ministers, the relief 
of the poor, the liberation of prisoners and the education of children. 

But in the course of time, when the charity of the faithful had 
grown cold, and when the offerings had become insufficient to meet 
the needs of the clergy, the Church was compelled to provide for 
them by formal laws; and accordingly, in some of her councils,? she 
ordained that tithes should be paid, or rather that fixed funds should 
be provided for the upkeep of churches as well as for maintenance 
of the clergy—a just and proper enactment, having its origin and 
foundation in the natural law and in the prescriptions of the Old 
and New Testament. For, the priest is a labourer in the vineyard 
of the Lord, and every labourer, says our Lord, is worthy of his food 
and hire.t And the Apostle amply and forcibly shows how those 
dedicated to the ministry of the care of souls and the spiritual 
service of their neighbours, should be suitably provided for by the 
latter in precisely the same way as the soldier has a right to receive a 
stipend from the king for whom he fights ; as he who plants the vine 
should eat of the fruits thereof; and as he who tends and feeds the 
flock should live on the produce of that flock. 

There is, then, an obligation—a strict and definite obligation 
—of paying tithes in those countries where it is still the legitimate 
custom to pay them, and where the clergy have a right to exact 
them. But in those countries where no such fixed proportion exists, 
the clergy have to depend on the voluntary offerings of their 
parishioners, and, from what has already been said, it will be clear 
that the latter are bound to provide for the suitable support of their 
pastors, and that if they do not do so they are wanting in their duty. 


1 Exodus xxii. 29. 2 Acts iv.-v. 

8 Ordinances relative to this point are found in the acts of some of the 
Councils, from the sixth century onward, and finally in the Council of Trent 
(Sess. xxv. cap. 12). 
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In this connexion I should observe that you should not act 
niggardly towards the Church. The precept of paying tithes, taken 
in its primitive scope and spirit, includes also the maintenance and 
decoration of God’s house, for which the faithful should provide. 
You know that all you possess is a gift from God. If your affairs 
and business transactions prosper, if your talents and industry, your 
skill and your labour, prove productive—all comes from God, the 
Author of every good we possess, and our most provident Father. 
Honour God, therefore, with a share of your possessions, says the 
Holy Spirit in Proverbs. Honour the Lord with thy substance, and 
give Him of the first of all thy fruits.1| And what better way can there 
be of honouring Him than by contributing to the maintenance and 
embellishment of His churches—which are God’s houses—where you 
were baptized, where you received the sacraments and heard the 
divine word, where all graces and blessings are poured out over you ? 
Can you enter into this temple? and contemplate its noble proportions 
without being struck by the generous piety of your ancestors, who 
erected and maintained it? And will you be less generous than 
they ? and will the house of the Lord alone remain poor, will it be the 
only thing that is neglected, whilst you adorn your houses and palaces 
with such pomp and splendour? Do not then refuse to contribute, 
each according to his means, to what serves to promote the worship 
of God. 

It now remains for me to explain the Sixth Precept, which forbids 
the solemnization of marriage at certain specified seasons. This I 
will do briefly, the matter being simple and clear. 

There are two periods of the year when the Church prohibits 
the solemnization of marriage—from the first Sunday of Advent to 
Christmas Day ; and from Ash Wednesday to Easter Sunday. 

This prohibition, which is as old as the Church itself, shows us 
its true spirit, and gives us an idea of the sublime vocation of the 
Christian and of that perfection to which he should aspire. Advent 
and Lent are periods specially consecrated by the Church to morti- 
fication and penance—periods during which we should earnestly try 
to render the Saviour propitious to us, and to prepare ourselves to 
celebrate with devotion and fruit the two great feasts of Christmas 
and Easter. 

Now how could this spirit of penance, this strict vigilance which 
every Christian ought to have over self, be reconciled with the spirit 
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of mirth, song, and entertainment, which usually accompanies 
marriages ? 

The Church, therefore, has acted wisely in removing every 
occasion of dissipation and scandal from the faithful during these 
seasons of devotion ; and the faithful should correspond in spirit and 
heart with the holy intentions of the Church. 
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Sirtieth Anstruction on the Commandments 
ON CONSCIENCE 


AccorDING to the teaching of the Fathers and theologians we have 
two rules to guide our conduct—the one exterior and outside us; the 
other interior and within us. The exterior rule is nothing else than 
the divine Law expressed in the Decalogue, from which all other laws 
are derived ; while the interior rule is our own conscience, which by 
its dictate, its decision, enables us to apply the Law of God in each 
particular case, showing us the good we are to do and the evil we 


are to avoid, so as not to transgress that Law. 
The explanation hitherto given of the Decalogue would be of 


little use if you were to make a false application of it in your own 
case. I propose, therefore, to speak to-day of this intimate and im- 
mediate rule which we carry within us, my object being to point out 
to what we are obliged in conscience, and how we ought to act in the 
various cases with which conscience may be confronted with regard 
to the Law of God. 

While there is nothing which concerns our conduct more closely, 
yet, though the subject is of considerable extent, I shall reduce it to 
a few of its more essential points. 

First of ail it is certain that we must never act contrary to the 
dictates of our conscience: All that is not of fatth ts sin,1 said St. Paul 
to the first Christians who had been eating certain food while wrongly 
believing it to be forbidden: “ All that is not according to conscience 
is a sin. This food is not forbidden ; yet you sin in eating it while 
under the persuasion that it is forbidden: All that is not of faith is a 
sin.” 

But on the other hand it does not follow from this that you 
are always safe, always free from fault, in acting according to the 
decision of your conscience. Bear this well in mind that if our 
conscience was always right and in conformity with the Law, with 
truth and with justice, proposing and presenting as good that which 
is really good, and as bad that which is really bad, we shoule\ never 
run any risk in following its dictates, because in that case it would be 
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a perfectly safe rule. But as conscience is neither always right nor 
always in conformity with law, truth and justice, it often becomes 
a false rule, which only serves to deceive us, by authorizing the evil 
which we should avoid, and by leading us to omit the good which 
we should do. And hence we cannot say that all that is according 
to our conscience is always right; and, therefore, it is possible to 
act according to conscience and yet be guilty of sin. 

For the sake of clearness, let us here distinguish the three 
different states in which our conscience may be placed, that is to say, 
it may be scrupulous, it may be doubtful, and it may be erroneous. 

1. Conscience is scrupulous when, without any just grounds, 
without any reasonable motive, or at least relying merely on slight 
conjectures, it sees sin where none exists. No matter whence those 
scruples come, be it from God, from the devil, or from ourselves, 
we can lawfully neglect them, and act contrary to all such vain 
apprehensions, placing ourselves unreservedly in the hands of a wise 
and prudent confessor, We can never sufficiently recommend 
scrupulous people to submit with docility to the advice of their 
director, because it is the only remedy for them ; and as long as they 
refuse to do this, their condition will be one of perpetual martyrdom 
both for themselves and for others. In addition to this they run 
great risk of deceiving themselves and being lost in the end, for theirs 
is a state of violence, and a state of continual violence cannot last 
long ; and hence it is not rare to notice that scrupulous persons often 
pass from one extreme to the opposite, and finish by a life of the very 
loosest character. 

Be careful, though, not to confound a scrupulous conscience 
with a delicate conscience, as is often done by many who, under 
the pretext of avoiding scruples, fall into sin. A scruple is one 
thing, a delicate conscience another. A scruple is always a defect 
because it inspires you with groundless fears, and needlessly troubles 
you with vain apprehensions. Delicacy of conscience, on the con- 
trary, is a virtue which every Christian who loves God and who desires 
to be saved should endeavour to acquire ; for it makes us avoid even 
the smallest faults, observe the Law of God not only in things that 
are grave and essential, but also in things that are small, and inspires 
us with horror not only of sin but even of the shadow of sin. 

If, therefore, in telling me that you do not want to be scrupulous 
you mean that you do not wish to trouble and torment yourself 
without cause, you are right and I fully agree with you; but if, 
under the pretext of banishing scruples, you mean to escape the 
obligations of your state, no matter how slight they be ; if you take 
no account of certain sins because they are only venial; if you 
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refuse to listen to those who prove by good and solid reasons that 
such and such a thing is sinful; in such case you are in error, and 
far from being scrupulous, your conscience is a loose and lax con- 
science, and one that must be corrected and set right. It is good 
and desirable that a delicate conscience should employ every means 
to avoid becoming scrupulous ; but we cannot regard it as right if in 
seeking to avoid scruples it should fall into the opposite error and defect. 

2. We call a conscience doubtful when it is undecided between 
yes and no; when it is unable to pronounce whether a certain thing 
is lawful or forbidden, whether a certain obligation exists or not. 
This uncertainty, this suspension of decision, is due to the fact that 
there are good and solid reasons in favour of each side, and that 
we are unable to decide which side has the better claim. Now what 
are we to do in such a case? 

As long as the doubt remains regarding the lawfulness of an 
action you must not attempt to perform it; it would be sinful to 
do so in this state of uncertainty. The reason is that by acting 
in face of the doubt you voluntarily expose yourself to the danger 
of transgressing the Law of God, and it will be only a pure chance 
if you do not actually transgress it. You wish the thing whether 
it be lawful or not ; and is not this in itself a bad disposition ? 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that before acting you 
should do your utmost to clear away this doubt, if it is within your 
power, and to acquire moral certainty that the matter is not forbidden. 
I say, tf it 1s within your power, for there are circumstances in which 
you may be obliged to decide on the spot and in which there will be 
no time to settle the question nor seek advice from someone else. 
You must in this case chose the most reasonable and best-founded 
part, with the intention, however, of clearing the point up later on, 
and of correcting it if you should have chosen wrongly. In this case 
you may indeed be mistaken, but you will not commit a sin, because 
you will only have done what prudence and good faith shall have 
suggested. 

3. Finally, conscience may be erroneous. We thus call that 
conscience which in matters of conduct and action forms a wrong 
judgment, a judgment contrary to the Law of God, by presenting 
to us as just and good that which in reality is not so. Now, can we 
hold that he is free from fault who acts according to such a conscience 
and can he lawfully excuse himself by saying : I did not know, I was 
not aware of it ? 

To decide this point, we must see whether the ignorance from 


which this false conscience springs is culpable or not. This is a matter 
that requires all your attention. 
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There is, as theologians tell us, a certain ignorance called invincible 
ignorance, and it is that ignorance from which it has been morally 
impossible for us to deliver ourselves, either because no doubt or 
suspicion to the contrary has ever presented itself to our mind, or 
because in spite of our doubt we have never been able to get at the 
truth. Now as often as you really are in such invincible ignorance 
you commit no sin in following the decision of your conscience even 
though that decision is really contrary to the truth. 

I have said: as often as you really are in invincible ignorance ; 
for this ignorance must not be taken for granted equally in all matters, 
nor in all classes of persons. Regarding the matter, the error may 
have reference to things prescribed or prohibited by some positive 
law, which one may be ignorant of without any fault of his. But it 
cannot thus easily be supposed with regard to precepts of the natural 
‘aw, such as the Commandments, which the light of reason itself 
teaches us, and which consequently have been obligatory from the 
beginning of the world, even before their solemn promulgation on 
Mount Sinai. Idolatry, blasphemy, perjury, disrespect towards 
parents, murder, theft, slander, impurity, are crimes the malice of 
which is apparent to every man who has the use of reason; and in 
these matters it is hardly possible to mention a case where ignorance 
excuses, unless perhaps in the remote consequences and deductions 
of that Law when its application becomes less easy and obvious. 

But even with regard to those remote consequences we must 
always take into account the character of the persons concerned, 
that is to say, their greater or less natural capacity; for capacity 
is not the same in all individuals. It follows from this that 
ignorance which is not culpable in a stupid or ignorant man would 
not be exempt from fault in one better instructed and more 
enlightened. 

Apart from these exceptions, all agree with St. Augustine in saying 
that invincible ignorance excuses from all fault. 

Quite different must be our conclusion with regard to vincible 
ignorance, because we can surmount that ignorance by employing 
the necessary diligence and care, Being, to a certain extent, con- 
sented to, it does not excuse from sin if we shelter ourselves behind 
it. Everybody has pity on a poor blind man who falls, whereas 
one would laugh at him who falls because he has voluntarily shut 
his eyes. Now, this, as a rule, is the sort of ignorance which affects 
Christians ; it is never free from sin, because it is consented to either 
directly or indirectly. 

Directly, when a man refuses to be instructed with regard to 
his obligations so as not to be obliged to fulfil them and to be able 
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to sin more freely, flattering himself that he is not guilty as long 
as he can say: “I did not know.” This is an affected ignorance, 
an ignorance purposely maintained, which, instead of removing 
or diminishing the sin, aggravates it considerably, because it is full 
of malice and arises from a culpable affection for sin and for a life 
of disorder: The unjust would not understand that he might do well ;* 
he does not want to see things too clearly, nor know too much about 
them, in order that he may live more at ease and without remorse. 
Now is not this downright malice? “ In vain do they rely on their 
ignorance who to sin more freely remain wilfully ignorant.” 

This malice is completely revealed in the way in which certain 
people solve and dispel doubts that occasionally arise in their minds. 
Do what they may to blind themselves and to persuade themselves 
that a certain thing is not sinful, their conscience is always there to 
rise up against and contradict them: “ This is a sin, you must not 
do it;” or at least it is there to awaken doubts, difficulties and legi- 
timate remorse. Now, supposing you were in that state, what should 
you do? Seek instruction, ask advice, and do your very best to 
become enlightened. But because a man hates the light, he despises 
the doubt on the pretext that it is a scruple; he decides with his own 
judgment or rather with the judgment of his passions; and then 
abandoning himself to the whims and fancies of that passion he says 
with false and erroneous conscience: “I know what I am doing.” 

If sometimes he has recourse to the advice of others, he does 
so with bad faith, and under an appearance of sincerity tries to deceive 
himself still more. He either selects ignorant, weak, and complaisant 
persons who will decide in his favour ; or if they are prudent and en- 
lightened, he leads them astray by badly informing them, by changing 
the face of the facts, by altering circumstances ; and by such means 
he succeeds in obtaining, even from the ministers of truth, the decision 
he desires. Now is not this proceeding a voluntary error, a blindness 
full of malice ? 

Ignorance is indirectly consented to when without actually 
having recourse to such expedients, a man omits or neglects to 
be instructed in what it is his duty to know. This is a state of ignor- 
ance which is known as gross and crass ; and it is the condition of 
many who through distaste, through idleness or excessive attach- 
ment to worldly affairs, neglect sermons, catechism and instruction, 
the result being that they have not a sufficient knowledge of those 
things they are to believe and practise; that they are ignorant of 
their duties, even those most indispensable; that they attach no 
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importance to grievous sins, but stumble at every step and fall 
into continual transgressions. 

Though this kind of ignorance be less culpable than the former, 
yet it does not excuse from sin. On the contrary, it is in itself a 
grave sin, because it always exposes you to danger, and always puts 
you in the occasion of violating the law and of unconsciously 
transgressing now one precept and now another. 

What, then, are we to do if for one reason or the other we find 
ourselves in this state of culpably erroneous conscience ? We 
should set to work as soon as possible to dispel the error, to correct 
and rectify our conscience by the best means at our disposal, that 
is to say, by examining our obligations without prejudice or passion, 
by obtaining instruction, by reading good books, by assisting at 
Catechism and Christian Doctrine, and by continually praying that 
God may enlighten us and prevent us from mistaking good for evil 
and evil for good. There is nothing more important than an upright 
conscience ; while a false conscience is the greatest misfortune that 
can befall us. Three reflections here present themselves :— 

1. There is nothing easier than to falsify one’s conscience so 
as to bend it to one’s interests and desires; for, according to the 
maxim of St. Augustine: Whatsoever we desire is good; whatsoever 
pleases us is holy. We naturally love and seek the truth; but 
attachment to sin makes us seek error and judge things not as they 
are but as we should like them to be. Alas! this happens only too 
often—you are captivated by something that is bad; you would like 
it to be innocent and permissible ; and by force of desiring it to be 
such you persuade yourself that it is really so. It is, therefore, 
your depraved will that perverts your right judgment, and makes 
you view things quite different to what they are. You will then 
say that the law does not apply to your case; that there is no scandal 
in this action and no injustice in that; that the occasion is neither 
proximate nor voluntary. You will never be wanting in pretexts 
to dispense yourself from the most incontestable obligations— 
pretexts of vanity to exempt you from the prescribed acts of 
abstinence ; pretexts of politeness to exempt you from breaking off 
some criminal intercourse ; pretexts of necessity to dispense you from 
making the restitution to which you are bound. And thus instead 
of bending your desires to your conscience, you will try to bend 
your conscience to your desires. It is, therefore, just as easy to 
falsify one’s conscience as it is to allow oneself to be dominated by 
a passion or by any vicious affection. 

2. As easy as it is to form a false conscience, it is just as 
dangerous and fatal to trust to it and to follow its bad guidance. 
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Here is what our Lord tells us in His Gospel: Thy eye ts the light 
of thy body.1_ Now if your eye is sound and without defect, if it sees 
objects clearly and distinctly and without confusion, all your body will 
be in light and you will not be exposed to the danger of making a 
false step: If thy eye be simple, thy whole body will be lightsome. But 
if, on the contrary, your eye is vitiated, ill, and obscured so that it 
distinguishes objects only badly, your body will also be deprived of 
light, and you will be in danger of making false steps and of falling : 
If thy eye be evil, thy whole body shall be darksome. Now is not this 
eye of which Jesus Christ allegorically speaks our conscience which 
enlightens and directs us and tells us how to act? If the conscience 
according to which we act is pure and unmixed with error, it is a light 
shining over all our actions and keeping them within due limits ; 
but if, on the contrary, our conscience has become obscured by the 
gross errors to which we have abandoned ourselves, it exposes us to 
continual danger of misconduct and of sin. In fact, with an erroneous 
conscience there is no evil that one may not commit, no excess into 
which one may not fall—one drinks in iniquity in long draughts ; 
and what is still worse, one drinks it eagerly, calmly and without 
remorse, because conscience is at one and in perfect agreement ; and 
thus do we hopelessly abandon ourselves to sin. 

3. This erroneous conscience is of no avail to excuse and justify 
before God the errors into which it leads. Only invincible ignorance, 
as I have already said, can excuse from sin; and how can we 
suppose this ignorance in a Christian living in the bosom of the 
Church, enlightened by the light of the Gospel and in close proximity 
to confessors, preachers and catechists. Such ignorance either is 
not real ignorance at all because it is wanting in good faith; or 
it is culpable because it arises from culpable neglect. 

You see how important it is for you to preserve yourself from 
a false conscience and, on the other hand, to form within yourself 
an upright, sincere, enlightened conscience which will be a faithful 
guide to you, which will teach you what to do and what to avoid 
which will accuse you when you fail in your duties, which will open 
your eyes to your faults, and which, finally, will punish you by 
remorse and lead you back into the right path. 

Why deceive ourselves? We can, indeed, make false maxims 
a bakes cia to change Keg nature of things and to render lawful 
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His divine Law. And hence Jesus Christ exhorts us to be at one 
during life with this domestic monitor, with this conscience which 
often contradicts our passions, if we wish to be saved from falling : 
Make an agreement with thy adversary quickly, whilst thou art in the 
way with him, lest perhaps thy adversary deliver thee to the judge, and 
the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. 

In fact one of two things must necessarily happen at the hour 
of death: either our conscience will freely raise its voice and make 
us see what we have never seen during life ; and then what regrets, 
what despair will not be ours at the sight of the many duties we 
have neglected through our own fault, the many sins we have com- 
mitted and which will then appear to us in all their nakedness, with- 
out it being in our power to excuse or justify them! Or, on the other 
hand, our conscience will still continue to deceive us and to lull us 
to sleep in false peace and fatal security ; and if so, woe to us, because 
thus rendering impossible the reparation of our faults, it will ac- 
company us in this sad state before the judgment seat of God. In 
the dreadful hour of death, the cries of conscience will no doubt seem 
a cruel, perhaps a useless, torment for us; but a thousand times 
more terrible will be its silence—the infallible forerunner of eternal 
reprobation. 

It is still within our power to prevent this double misfortune ; 
and how? By carefully listening to the voice of conscience, this 
interior guide given us by God. Let us consult it, then, with sincerity 
and good faith, not to deceive but to enlighten ourselves; not to 
excuse our sins but to avoid them. May such be the fruit of this 
instruction ! 
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Sirtp-first Instruction on the Commandments 


ON ACTUAL GRACE 


HAviINnG now completed our rather lengthy explanation of the Com- 
mandments of God and of the Church, I consider it necessary, before 
turning to another subject, to speak of that means without which 
we cannot observe these Commandments, and with the aid of which 
the observance of them is rendered not only possible but even easy 
and pleasant. Now what is this means? It is the grace of Jesus 
Christ. 

There is no expression more frequently on the lips of a Christian 
than that of the grace of God ; but very few are they who really know 
in what it actually consists, or who are sufficiently instructed in its 
value and qualities, or who are fully alive to the correspondence 
it demands on our part. And yet these are points that cannot be 
neglected, for they affect the very elements of Christian doctrine. I 
therefore claim your attention while I endeavour to lay before you 
some reflections on this head, few, indeed, in number, but sufficient 
and reliable and devoid of all that might prove useless or appear too 
subtle and curious. 

In a general way, grace is a favour, a gift, a mercy, an act of libe- 
rality that is not strictly due to us. In this, the widest sense of the 
word, grace comprises all we receive from God in the order of nature, 
such, for example, as life, health, talents, riches, and the like. But 
taken in the strict sense of the word, grace is a supernatural gift which 
God grants us through the merits of Jesus Christ for our soul’s good 
and salvation—a gift which surpasses all other gifts as much as the 
soul surpasses the body, as the eternal surpasses the temporal. 

Thus understood, grace is of two great kinds—sanctifying grace 
and actual grace. Sanctifying grace is that gift which dwells and 
inheres in the soul, rendering it God’s friend, God’s child and heir 
to God’s kingdom ; and hence it is that it is also known as habitual 
grace, because, like a garment or habit, it adorns the soul, rendering 
it, as long as it abides there, dear and pleasing in the eyes of God. 
But as we have already spoken of this species of grace in our explana- 
tion of the Sacraments, which, as we then pointed out, are its ordinary 
channel, there will be no occasion for me to renew the subject here. 
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Accordingly, I now turn to the other species of grace called actual, 
that it to say, a transient aid given us by God to enable us to avoid 
evil and do good—an aid necessary not only to sinners but also to the 
just, even though the latter are already furnished with sanctifying 
grace ; for just as the eye, though good and sound, cannot see nor 
distinguish objects without the aid of light, so in like manner the 
soul, though sound by grace, cannot turn to do good or to avoid evil 
without the actual help of God. Now this help consists in two things 
—in holy enlightenings of the intellect which, like a lamp, reveal to 
us from time to time what we are to do and what to avoid, for our 
salvation ; but above all in pious impulses given to the will, sweetly 
inclining us and making us fond of doing good and avoiding evil 
The former are remedies for our ignorance, the latter for our weakness 
—two wounds inflicted on our souls by original sin, and which are 
healed by the grace of the Redeemer. 

Now it is precisely with regard to this grace, this aid given by 
God to enable us to do good, that many people form the strangest 
and most erroneous ideas—some imagining that grace is more effi- 
cacious than it really is, while others do not value it as highly as 
it actually deserves. 

To avoid error in a matter of such great importance I hereby 
set forth three truths of faith which contain all that is necessary 
for you to know on this head :— 

“We can do nothing salutary without the grace of God.” 

“ We can do all with the grace of God.” 

“The grace of God can effect nothing salutary for us without 
our own co-operation.” 

From these three truths there result several practical conse- 
quences enabling us to regulate our conduct duly, to keep us humble 
and submissive before God, to encourage us if we are timid, and to 
stir us up if we are lazy and idle. Let us see how: 

I. In the first place, I have said that in all that concerns the 
work of our salvation we can do nothing without the grace of God. 
Salvation being a blessing, a work in the supernatural and divine order, 
our natural powers are insufficient to accomplish it, even were they 
in all their original integrity such as they were in Adam while still 
in the state of innocence ; and much less so now that they have been 
weakened, vitiated and spoiled by original sin. See an infant at 
the breast : it is in a state of total incapacity—it is unable to feed 
itself, govern itself, defend itself ; it cannot even ask the helps of which 
it stands in need, cannot even recognize them; in everything it stands 
in need of the assistance of its mother or of its nurse. Now such 
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precisely are we in the order of grace : Without me you can do nothing,» 
our Lord has plainly told us ; and hence we can do nothing to rise if 
we have fallen, nor to stand when we have risen, nor to resist even the 
least temptation, nor to obey the lightest precept, nor to conceive 
a single good and pious affection ; nay, not even, as St. Paul says, 
to conceive one good thought: We are not sufficient to think anything 
of ourselves, as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency 1s from God*—our 
whole ability to do this comes from God—good will, holy resolutions, 
virtuous works ; in a word, all that is useful and meritorious for our 
eternal salvation. 

And hence it is that the Church, in her prayers, after having 
made us humbly confess before God that without Him our frail nature 
can do nothing: ‘“‘ Without Thee our mortal frailty can do nothing ”’ 
—exhorts us to supplicate His divine assistance so that His grace 
may always lead us, accompany us, and follow us in all things— 
“ May Thy grace, O Lord, always go before us, attend us and follow 


a”? 


us. 


From this truth regarding the absolute necessity of grace for 
all the acts of a Christian life, we should infer two things :— 

(1) The necessity of keeping ourselves always humble before 
God ; for if we can do nothing without Him, if the sense of our misery 
and our nothingness incessantly reminds us of the constant need 
we have of His grace, if, in a word, all comes as a gift from Him, how 
can we ever allow pride and haughtiness to find a home in our hearts ? 
The result of this feeling of humility should be to make us distrust 
ourselves, never presume on our own strength, never attribute to 
ourselves any good we find in ourselves, but to recognize all as coming 
from the hand of God ; never to put ourselves above others, never to 
despise others, and never to be surprised or astonished at the frailty 
of others. Furthermore, this humility is also the foundation of all 
graces and the most powerful means of obtaining them, in accordance 
with the words of Sacred Scripture : God resisteth the proud and giveth 
grace to the humble. 


(2) We should also infer the indispensable necessity of prayer. 
And why? Because prayer is the sure and universal means estab- 
lished by God for the obtaining of His graces. The words of our Lord 
are clear and express: Ask and it shall be given to you ; seek and you 
shall find ; knock and tt shall be opened to you. If these words mean 
anything, they show us plainly that God pledges Himself to grant 
His grace to our prayers. And consequently, though grace itself 
is a free gift, in no way due to us, yet God having bound Himself to 
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give it to us on the condition that we ask it, He has in virtue of His 
promise made Himself our debtor on this head. 

It may therefore happen, and sometimes does happen, that you 
find yourself without the particular graces necessary to do good and 
to avoid evil, but you cannot on that account excuse yourself on the 
plea of not having them. For, as the Council of Trent says, God is 
a prudent Master who, in commanding us, tells us to do what we 
are able and pray for what we are unable to do, and who aids us in 
order that we may be able. In view of this infallible teaching how 
can you, in the matter of your errors and disorders, lay the blame on 
the want of grace? It is clear that you must always lay the blame 
on your own voluntary and culpable omission of prayer. Let the 
need, then, in which we stand of receiving the grace of God, serve as 
a rule and motive for prayer. 

II. We can do all with the grace of God. What in effect do we 
believe this grace to be? It is nothing else than the Spirit of God, the 
power of God, the strength of God, working within us. And hence as 
nothing is impossible or difficult to God, so nothing is impossible or 
even difficult to a man assisted by divine grace, which is able to 
prevail over all our malice, hardness and perversity, and transform 
us into completely different beings: The spirit of the Lord shall come 
upon thee and thou shalt be changed into another man.1 All we read that 
was great and magnificent in the lives of the saints was the effect 
of this grace. The invincible constancy of the martyrs, the wonderful 
labours of the apostles, the dreadful rigours and austerities of the 
anchorites, the unconquerable purity of the virgins, the countless 
sudden and surprising conversions accomplished in persons who had 
been completely lost and who became models of compunction and 
penance, the untold deeds of superhuman generosity and heroism 
—all these are so many proofs of the power of grace and of all it can 
effect in us. 

Now what practical conclusion should we draw from this second 
truth regarding the efficacy of grace? It is to awaken within us a 
holy courage, a lively and generous confidence, which will allow no 
access to sentiments of apprehension or misgiving when there is a 
question of conquering our passions, subduing our evil habits, resisting 
our temptations and labouring for our salvation. 

There are only too many who are so timid and cowardly that 
in the presence of certain difficulties they lose courage and imagine 
the obstacles they have to surmount, in order to avoid sin and practise 
virtue, are greater than they really are, and despair of being able to 
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succeed. Hence if after few efforts they do not at once succeed in 
correcting some defect they cry out in despair: “ I cannot be saved,” 
they throw up all thought of salvation, give way to despair and allow 
themselves to fall deeper and deeper. Pernicious sentiments these, 
inasmuch as they smother every good and virtuous principle and are 
moreover directly contrary to the notion we should have of divine 
grace, the infallible power of which is far superior to our weakness 
and fraility. That which St. Paul, when torn by the most violent 
temptations, said: I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me,* 
Talso can say: I can do all things by the help of this grace which 
invigorates and strengthens me, no matter how weak and frail I am 
and no matter how vicious and corrupted I may be. Be tempta- 
tions ever so frequent and violent, be one’s disposition ever so evil 
and difficult, be one’s habits ever so strong and inveterate, one should 
purpose firmly to surmount them with the help of divine grace: J 
can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me. 

III. The one essential point is that we on our part co-operate 
faithfully with the grace of God, for if, on the one hand, it is certain 
that we can do all with the grace of God, it is equally certain on the 
other hand that without our own co-operation nothing can be accom- 
plished towards our salvation—and this is the third truth of faith— 
a truth to be firmly held and properly understood. 

To explain : it cannot be denied that the grace of God very often 
acts in us independently of us—nay, He is always the first to direct 
us by His grace. The lights, the suggestions, the impulses, with 
which from time to time He awakens us and stirs us up are purely 
and simply gifts of His in which we act no part. But of what ad- 
vantage are these graces which we call directing and awakening 
graces, if they are not backed up and corresponded to by us? In 
such a case the only fruit we reap is that of the sin and the guilt of 
allowing them to lie fruitless and go to waste. 

It cannot be denied that God, absolute Master and Lord as He 
is of all things, exercises ownership and dominion over our will and 
our heart, and that He can turn and bend it infallibly as He 
pleases : Whithersoever He will He shall turn it (the heart). But we 
must also admit that God never forces our will and that He never 
constrains our liberty so far as to render the doing of good and the 
avoiding of evil a matter of compulsion. Hence it is that if grace 
obtains its effect, it is always with the free consent of our will ; while 
if it does not obtain that effect it is because of a voluntary resistance 
on our part. Be the means of conciliating these two truths what 
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it may, this much is certain that in every good act our co-operation 
has a part. It is not grace alone nor man alone that works good, 
says St. Augustine, but grace along with man. These two—grace 
and man—must act in concert and invisibly, in such a way that that 
which is a gift of God must be also recognized as a meritorious act in 
man. | 

Such, then, is the necessity of corresponding to the grace of 
God, and of following its interior impulses and motions; and this 
is another practical conclusion we ought to draw from this third 
truth of faith :— 

There are many who in a certain way wish that grace should do 
all and that nothing should be left for them to do. They would wish 
to change their life and correct their bad habits, but without doing 
any violence to themselves ; they would wish to avoid sin, but without 
flying the occasions of it; they would wish to acquire the Christian 
virtues, but without labour or trouble ; they would wish a grace which 
would save them from feeling the burden of the divine Command- 
ments, the contest with the passions, the attractions of the flesh 
and of the world. But theirs is a great error. No saint has ever 
had a grace like this; and to expect it would be an act of rash 
presumption. 

The grace of God does not take away the burthen nor the diffi- 
culties of leading a Christian life, but it helps us, strengthens us, and 
gives us the power to bear it. If God ought to do all, why do we 
beg Him to assist us? He who calls another to help him to lift a 
burthen, clearly has the intention of using his own arms as well ; other- 
wise he would not say, ‘“‘ Come and help me ” but “ Come and carry 
this burthen for me.’ Be the efficacy of grace, therefore, what it 
may, it always and in all cases demands, on our part, co-operation, 
flight of dangerous occasions, resistance to temptation, mortification 
of self, a certain holy violence and much generous effort on our 
part. 

A faithful correspondence on our part to the lesser graces which 
God imparts to us merits from Him greater, more copious and more 
choice graces—exactly that which happens on the path of perdition 
happens also on the path of salvation. As one sin leads to another, 
the first to the second, the second to the third, and so on from abyss 
to abyss ; so in the way of salvation a pious feeling, a holy inspiration, 
a salutary impulse received with profit, brings with it a more copious 
supply of lights and helps which, uniting one with the other, form a 
chain of graces leading to salvation. Thus it often happens that an 
abundance of heavenly gifts is attached to things that seem of little 
account. A slight sacrifice of one’s own interest, the pardon of some 
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injury, the flight from some pleasing, but dangerous occasion, the 
self-privation of some pleasure, an act of violence done to oneself, 
have often been the happy source of powerful and numerous graces. 
in a word, the gift and the increase of divine graces are the ordinary 
recompense of the good use one makes of them, just as the subtraction 
or the diminution of them is the ordinary penalty of abuse of 
them. 

Let us, then, be just to the Lord. If, in spite of all the helps 
and graces which God has accorded us in the course of our life, we 
still remain sinners, if our passions are still too strong, if our falls 
are still so frequent, if, in a word, we are always the same, let us not 
lay the blame on God nor on the defect of His grace, but on our own 
infidelity and resistance to grace, applying to ourselves the reproach 
addressed by St. Stephen to the Jews: You always resist the Holy 
Ghost. 1 

Briefly explained, then, this is what you have to believe and 
what you have to practise with regard to this grace, about which so 
much discussion is often curiously and uselessly raised. God has 
not deigned to satisfy our curiosity on all points; and the working 
of His grace in us, without prejudice either to His power or to our 
own liberty, will remain always a mystery. But at the same time He 
has not left us without those lights that are necessary for the proper 
direction of our lives. 

He lets us see that His grace is necessary for us to accomplish 
any good whatever, and to keep ourselves humble and suppliant 
before him ; He shows us that His grace is vigorous and strong enough 
to make us conquer all difficulties, thus arousing our courage and con- 
fidence, no matter in what state of spiritual calamity or misery we 
may find ourselves placed ; and finally He shows us that His grace, 
supremely efficacious as it is, will produce no fruit without some 
activity on our part, thus letting us see that we must overcome sloth 
and generously extend our own co-operation. And once we have 
grasped these truths, which alone are important for us to know, the 
various discussions with which people so often busy themselves, become 
matters of perfect indifference. 

The saints, who, for the most part, were simple persons of little 
learning, did not work out their salvation by means of subtle researches 
and speculations, but by the practice of those things of which I have 
spoken and which are founded on faith in the few principles I have 
set forth in this instruction. It was by their humility, by their dis- 
trust of themselves, and their confidence in God, by their careful 
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and fervent recourse to Him, and by their continued practice of good 
works, that they accumulated that series of graces which led them 
to salvation. Let us do the same—for we too can do as they have 
done—and the grace of the Lord will not fail us but will accompany 
us at every step and will guide us to that happy goal which they 
have safely reached. 


END OF INSTRUCTIONS ON THE COMMANDMENTS 
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